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Perspective 


No man is an island, and no event can be seen in isolation from the global 
processes. The tides of history bring to the forefront of human consciousness 
some facets of human endeavor in its ebbs and flows. One such is the historical 
oppression of the indigenous peoples of the globe, whose human rights have 
been trampled on for centuries. 


The West celebrated October 12, 1992 as the quincentennial of the “discovery 
of the ‘New World’ by Christopher Columbus.” For the adivasis of the land, how- 
ever, 12 October 1992 marked 500 years of resistance to colonization and sub- 
sequent ethnocide. In recognition of this fact, and apparently as an attention 
calling measure to conscientize world opinion, the United Nations has declared 
1993 as the International Year of the Indigenous people. 


For us in the East, October 12 is significant being the anniversary of the capture 
of the British fort at Panamaram, in Kerala, by adivasis under the leadership of 
Thallackal Chandu. In commemoration, and as an occasion for the resurgence 
of adivasi identity as a prelude toward the protection of their life support systems 
for their survival as a people, the first ever ‘Adivasi Sangamam’ was held at 
Mananthavady, in Wayanad district of Kerala from October 12 to 19, 1992. 


The words “tribal’, “adivas/’, and “girijjan” evoke very different responses today 
than they did about twenty-five years ago. At that time they were seen as exotic, 
wild, savage, uncivilized, romantic, heathen, unspoiled, naturalists--a wide spec- 
trum of conceptions—depending on one’s point of view and perspective. 


Whatever one’s conception, one fact was clear, they were totally outside the 
‘mainstream’ of Indian society. By and large they were even outside the pale of 
the wave of human rights movements that swept the country during the seventies. 
This, in spite of the fact that adivasis have had the longest history of resistance 
when compared to other cultural groups, including being one of the earliest 
groups to oppose British colonization. Apart from the victory of Chandu mentioned 
above, in the North significant resistance movements are the Kol upsurge in 1830, 
the Santal movement of 1855 and the 1895 war of the Mundas. These are not 
isolated instances, but only highlights of an ongoing process of resistance. 


This “exotic” cultural group had for long occupied the attention of anthropologists 
and missionaries. With Nagaland, Bodoland, Jharkhand, Narmada, Bastar and a 
spate of other local agitations have ensured that the adivasi cause has moved 
to the center-stage of human rights concerns. Today this cultural group, right 
across the country, has been recognized as one of the most exploited and dis- 
advantaged groups of society along with the working class, women, children and 
dalits. Today the attention of human rights activists, politicians, bureaucrats, ‘de- 
velopment’ agencies are all concentrated on adivasis as never before. 
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ot voluntary agencies and scstele Sari a 
“tribal cause”. Politicians are keen On Isp aying, an 
A gr) oe where it matters. The government has allocated re- 
sources for adivasis more than they ever have. But what has this recognition 
really achieved? Have the adivasis carved for themselves a niche in the Indian 
polity? Have local political, cultural, social and economic equations changed to 
yield a more fair share to the adivasis? Or are we only seeing a mirage of 
catchwords and human rights slogans? Is the declaration of 1993 as the Inter- 
national Year of Indigenous People just a salve for the collective non-adivasi 
conscience? Is the declaration of the international Decade, from 1994—2004 just 


another empty gesture? 


In an unipolar world where mono-cultures are sought to be imposed on every 
facet of human endeavor—from ideology to economics to values, and stand- 
ardized modes of behavior are sought to be thrust on the oppressed as the 
‘natural order,’ it is important that the richness of diversity is acknowledged and 
reinforced, more so, since the bankruptcy of the dominant ideologies has 
prompted a search for alternatives and the contradictions have become too glaring 
to be glossed over. The self-assertion of peoples and cultures has to be seen in 


this light. 


The unipolar world has sought to impose its standard as the ‘natural order’ on 
the oppressed. There has been an increasing disillusionment with the ‘main- 
stream’ by the ‘mainstream’ and other marginalized who looked on the linear 
‘development’ of science and technology as saviors. 


This has led to a plethora 


The disillusionment with representative democracy has rapidly increased. Peoples 
no longer want to be ‘represented,’ but want to represent themselves. The fact 
that the concept of majority and minority cannot adequately represent the people's 
opinion, has been accepted. 


Thus the ‘mainstream’ culture and opinion is no longer idealized nor revered. The 
quest for an alternate to party politics has led to non-party peoples movements. 
The crisis of ideology has led to the search for an alternate way of life, one that 
can sustain life on earth, for all, with justice. 


The peoples who do have this alternative, looking inwards for solutions, now 
assert themselves, if only for their survival. The ‘mainstream’ too acknowledges 
that it has failed and look to the hereto marginalized for alternate means and 
models for survival. One such model and self assertion is that of the adivasi of 
South India. 


Adivasi self-assertion today has spread widely. The lack of an alternative political 
process taking firm roots reflects a wide spectrum of ideologies and of confusion. 
That they have spread—the revolts and resistance. in varying degrees of inten- 
Sity—reflects the growing crisis in the social fabric, in the socio-political and eco- 
nomic structure and of the country becoming a full blown neo-colony. 


The adivasi in the south, scattered, divided and forming just over four percent of 
the adivasi population in India, are emerging, seeking new solutions, given their 
weak position. The search has been an ongoing process. The non-adivasi have 
tried many means—from welfare to the political. Yet. despite initial headway. all 
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that has led to is stagnation at one level. while the adivasi continued to eke out 
their existence in spite of them, and despite a rapidly crumbling. dangerously 
overburdened life system. But the search for alternatives continues, and must 
continue. The Sangamam is a part of this wider process. Alternatives must, and 
will, develop. 


Much has been done. The adivasi are recognized as a force. though an emerging 
one. They have made a mark on the regional, national and international levels 
and represented the adivasi of India at the UN Working Group on Indigenous 
People. Some groups drop out, but more join in. The ‘form’ has begun to take 
shape. 


Yet, we are acutely aware that a lot more needs to be done. The leadership in 
some areas are detribalized—and more out of tune than even some of the non- 
adivasi, who have a strong empathy with the cause. The movement is getting 
stronger by the day, yet does not have even basic organizational infrastructure. 
These must develop in a life affirming paradigm. This book Is a search for that 
paradigm. This book is dedicated to the adivasi—from Talackal Chandu, to Birsa 
Munda, to Seattle, to the millions of unknown adivasi martyrs who gave their 
lives for social transformation, for change. for justice and equality. 


This document is an attempt to look at the interventions differently. It tries to 
capture various streams, moods, conflicts and hope and to give a birds eye view 
of trends. It is indicative and, due to the broad canvas, can only highlight some 
trends—and in a scattered manner at that. 


Introductory 


This introductory note looks at the conceptual and ideological framework involved 
in this adivasi struggle, based on its impact at the grassroots, and will try answer 
the question as to why the adivasi oppose projects that will rehabilitate them 
outside the forest, and gain them access to ‘modern life.’ It argues that the glo- 
balization process seeks to make other holarchies waste absorbers, and it is this 
unequal and dehumanizing exchange that the adivasi are resisting. As a corollary, 
it will also explain why few people are brought above the poverty line by globali- 
zation. 


We have used as many documents of the state as possible—for instance the 
laws. The ecodevelopment plan is quoted, since it is a document of the state 
itself. Obviously such documents by the appropriator is not available for all other 
aspects, but other forms of documentation exist—such as the dolls in the temple 
at Puri. 


While analyzing and situating the issues within the struggle of the marginalized 
peoples everywhere, it draws on the experience of the adivasi in South India, 
specially those at Nagarhole, Karnataka, and Wayanad, Kerala. to flesh it out. It 
is not exclusively so—other examples are cited where relevant. The adivasi in 
Kodagu district are just about 20% of the population, and in Karnataka they are 
about 4.25%, in relatively isolated pockets—even in the contiguous Nilgiri bio- 
sphere. Thus this is a resistance of a minority. In other places, where there are 
more of them. resistance can be more intense. Population alone, of course, iS 
taser enn A A ITED 
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not the only criterion. In neighboring Kerala, with an adivasi population of just 


one percent, it is more intense. 
Our use of the term adivasi is an explicit political position, recognizing them as 
indigenous. ‘Tribal’ does not convey this meaning, and in India tribal’ is an ad- 
ministrative category. Self-rule, as used here, includes the whole spectrum from 
sovereignty to secession to gram swaraj under the Panchayat Raj Act. 


ste absorbers,’ and the more well known ‘conspicuous consump- 
Thorstein Veblen, in his pathbreaking ‘Theory of the leisure 
class."‘Holarchy,’ is a construct of Arthur Koestler. It is preferred since it is holistic.’ 
Koestler uses holarchy, as distinct from hierarchy, to denote more democratic 
relationships. In this note, the emphasis is on the holistic nature of the relation- 
ship, completely overshadowing the equitable relations part. The terms better 
express the systemic nature—and totality—of expropriation relations better, since 
terms such as North—South and Third World hide the often vicious expropriation 
within themselves. 


A holon is complete in itself, but can be part of a larger union which is also, in 
turn, a holon. For instance individuals, families, clans and nations. Each galaxy 
is a holon and a holarchy, at the same time. Even the cosmos is a holon. Each 
of these share the characteristics of its parts and vice versa. An expropriating 
clan so orders itself that it not only expropriates from the weaker clans outside, 
but the more dominant families within the clan expropriates from the weaker 
families within it, and the more dominant individuals do so within the family. It is 
due to this ordering of the globe that a mere 358 of the richest people have a 
combined income of more than half the population of the world. 


The phrase ‘wa 
tion,’ were coined by 


As a point of interest—holons aware of their cosmic nature are called cosmons 
by Bertrand Russell. That is the essence of advaita—arguably the epitome of 
Hinduism. It gives the lie to the fundamentalist position of considering India as 
the holy land. Cosmons know they are a part of the Cosmos, and therefore 
cannot be biased towards ‘their’ country or even ‘their’ planet. Advaita, as the 
highest forms of all religious or material philosophy, is essentially anti-national 
and anti-parochial. Hindutva therefore does not really have religious or philosophi- 
cal sanction—at least not from the advaita school. 


The idea of a separate state for the adivasi will, obviously, draw sharp reaction 
even— or may be specially?—from the people of Kodagu who themselves are 
demanding a separate state! The process and reasons why are related in this 
note. The oppressors are right that the struggle will lead to non-waste absorption 
roles for the adivasi—which is a threat to the expropriators, though the adivasi 
themselves may not articulate it that way, nor do they demand a separate state. 
But it is a logical step from self-rule, and fully within the democratic polity. One 
that should not be denied, and cannot be denied for long anyway. 


The issues 


It has been to the considerable consternation of the middle class, fed on the 
propaganda of the state, that the adivasi refuse to ‘come out of the forest’ and 
‘into the mainstream,’ despite the ‘generous’ package for rehabilitation. The strug- 
gle against the world bank funded ecodevelopment plan is only one among the 
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more visible struggles being waged by the adivasi. Various reasons have been 
put forward, the latest being the self-interest of NGOs in keeping the adivasi 
backward. But to get a real picture of the issue, it is necessary to go into the 
core issues of the organization of the culture and society that dictates the pace 
and place of ‘mainstreaming.’ 


This is the latest, and most systematic, effort to totally alienate the adivasi from 
the forest. It seeks to subvert all the democratic gains made by the adivasi, and 
reduce the space for further maneuver. It is a highly sophisticated attempt to 
globalize the ownership of the forests, totally exclude the adivasi from their re- 
sources and turn them into waste absorbers. This is to be done in a gradual 
process, whereby the trust of the adivasi is gained, the others strengthened to 
takeover, and the adivasi are induced or forced to move out of the forest. This, 
as we shall show, is the process by which all expropriation—not only land, but 
religious, cultural..—takes place. 


in the whole debate in which adivasi culture, external influences and national 
interest are freely quoted, there remains one major aspect which we feel should 
be addressed: why is it that the adivasi, from whose homelands come 80% of 
the minerals of India, who have the richest teak and other commercially valuable 
biomass on their land, why is it that 80% of the adivasi live under the poverty 
line? Why is it that there are starvation deaths among the adivasi who sit on 
some of the richest forests of the land? Why is it that the adivasi have no elec- 
tricity or drinking water though all power and water is exported from their land? 


The answers, we believe and as we shall show, lie in their systematic disem- 
powerment and assimilation. It is not the lack of resources, but the lack of control 
over it that has led to this. It is only the restoration of their sovereignty that will 
enable the adivasi to control their resources, and take control over their lives. 


The struggle of independent holarchies—such as the adivasi—is to retain their 
sovereignty. The struggle of the women, who have been incorporated as waste 
absorbers, is to reclaim it. Women have traveled a long way: from matriarchy to 
being legally, culturally and socially subjugated—not having the right to property, 
to having to die along with the husband, to not having a soul, being less than 
animals, to not having the right to vote, become priests..—to slowly reclaiming 
their rights, though glass ceilings do exist. The slow process by which the women 
are reclaiming their sovereignty demands a study of its own for it contains lessons 
for all holarchies. 


Sequential Expropriation 


Social systems that are based on an exploiting mode interact with other systems 
only to exploit. In this interaction, the exploiting society uses the other to become 
its waste absorber. The dominant of the two also gets the best from the dominated 
society. Thus it is a doubly beneficial relationship—it gets the best from another 
system, often something that it cannot do without, at a subsidized cost, and palms 

of its, often toxic, waste. : 


As in all cases of appropriation and assimilation, the dominant system absorbs, 
but only to reinforce status quo and exploitation. In an exploiting system, it be- 
comes necessary for every man to oppress another and so on down the hierarchy 
i rll TE A ANA AS TLL A ALL AL RAE ASSES 
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nts and the inanimate. This system needs ever widening 
ie LE ies. i. the oppression and exploitation of each subsequent stra- 
tum in the hierarchy to be worked off. When this circle cannot widen, oppression 
within the system increases to unmanageable levels and, in the resultant tension, 
a restructuring takes place. Hopefully, if the fundamental assumption of social 
ordering—that some are worth more than the others—is changed, a step towards 


a just society in taken. 


Nations, when confronted with this crisis, resorted to passing off this aggression 
onto other nations—resulting in imperialism. Men passed it off on to women. 
Women to children... and so on. With the refusal of women to absorb the op- 
pression in the system, a major break in this chain of oppression has been made. 


Since religious, cultural and economic holarchies are inextricably interlinked, 
changes in one often influences and causes corresponding changes in the others. 
The absence of any more communities—in part due to their heightened aware- 
ness and subsequent refusal—to be subsumed into the lowest rungs of the caste 
system is a major cause for the crisis of the caste system now. 


Since the dominant holarchies can pass off their residual violence, and they have 
forced enough surplus to bank roll others to take care of their overt violence, it 
has been easy to label the dominated holarchies as ‘savage’ and ‘barbaric’ when 
they fight oppression. The real dynamics are a little different. 


Due to the absence of any more holarchies to pass on violence, the most op- 
pressed fight amongst each other for the remains, while the dominant holarchy— 
which has taken the cream and the lion's share—can watch with detachment and 
superior aloofness. Expropriating holarchies do so so systematically, and with 
such finesse, that not only is their loot masked but they are able to pose as 
peacemakers, sending charity and armies for ‘peacekeeping.’ In the restructuring, 
unfortunately, it is the proximate strata who have the most conflicts because 
changes in power relations—and waste absorption roles—atfect them first. When 
those just lower in the hierarchy refuse to aborb waste, then the one just above 
is forced to absorb it—not an easy task. Hence the violence and anger. 


The rape of Africa for centuries has resulted in the present violence. The domi- 
nated, since they are struggling for survival do not have the space—nor the 
requisite surplus—to take time off for a dispassionate analysis of the source of 
their exploit. So they take on their immediate oppressor, rather than the source, 
which is unapproachable both in terms of geography and capacity. 


The need for ‘mainstreaming’ 


Sequential exploitation also means sequential expropriation, for to sustain their 
over consumptive lifestyles, the exploiters must find ever widening areas to ex- 
ploit. Using their power they thus grab what the poor have. The new fad for 
biodiversity, herbal medicine and holistic health care is no accident. Bringing iso- 
lated communities into the economic system only furthers this cycle. 


If the idea is to integrate them into the ‘mainstream’ then the question is integrate 
them at what levels... the lowest... slightly better than that... or as equals? If as 
equals—otherwise, if there is going to be no material change in their condition, 
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why take them through this torturous path at all?—then is the present investment 
enough? 


No society absorbs or assimilates another holarchy as equals. Holarchies are 
integrated only into areas where there is a vacuum in the present system—and 
these vacuums are always in the waste absorption sectors. The poor and the 
marginalized, in any system, have always been its waste absorbers—and they 
always will be. Thus this integration process is to widen the circle and make 
hitherto independent holarchies into waste absorbers of the dominant community. 
Mainstreaming, contrary to popular perception, is actually a process of exclusion. 


The policy of the government has been to displace and destroy. Even well-mean- 
ing interventions are paternalistic and feudal, and do not accord basic human 
rights to the adivasi. The interventions of organized religion are the same. The 
intervention of the industrial sector is, with the tacit support and connivance of 
the state, to further this displacement and forcibly incorporate the adivasi into the 
proletariat, often as slave labor. The paradigm of development chosen needs 
these forms of exclusion and dependency. 


The intervention of the voluntary sector has eroded the social holarchy, with trade 
union models of organization and leadership supplanting the traditional ones. All 
welfare programs have turned the adivasi into objects of charity. It is difficult, at 
this point, to evaluate the costs and benefits of these well meaning interventions. 
What they have indisputably done is transfer values and modes of stratification 
and introduced new kinds of handicaps, even in cases where empowerment was 
the explicit goal. 


This is because once the expropriating holarchy has penetrated the other, it then 
restructures even the self-integrated one in its image—for that is a precondition 
for exploit. The most obvious is the World Bank imposing structural adjustment 
policies on its borrowers. 


The worst for the best 


The dominant in this transaction palm off the waste of their system for the best 
of the dominated system. This is true across holarchies. The best wo/man of the 
oppressed holarchy is often married to the worst of the dominating one. The 
‘ayah’ or the house maid, gives the best quality time, and often the best years, 
of her lite—which should be spent with her children and family—to wash the 
dishes and clean the houses of someone else: a very obvious waste absorption 
role. This is systemic, for almost the entire globe is built on exploiting holarchies. 


The best years of a person are spent not with the family—which most people 
believe they are building and working for—but in dehumanizing places of work 
that have no space for the family. The ‘system’ takes the best of all, leaving no 
quality time for the real things we value: our families, hobbies... all have to make 
do with the time the system does not need us—i.e. the waste time for the domi- 
nant holarchy. 


Those who follow the expropriating holarchy follow their customs—if you can't 
beat ’em join ‘em—but only in a more sophisticated waste absorption role, though 
that is converted into a status symbol. Kentucky Fried Chicken, one of the cheap- 
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est foods of the United States, Is actually a status symbol for the third world elite. 
Perversion of the value system is seen here. It is seen In the social sphere of 


the exploited also. 

ds, it is the surplus of the dominant ) 
Sr spaniel Tonente of quality. Since the urban holarchy dominates the 
ural the highly fertile top soil Is converted into bricks and tiles—an unequal 
exchange by any reckoning. The wheat that India exports as cattle feed is of 
better quality than what is given to its own citizens in the public distribution system 


The dominant are able to project their need for exploit as the need for survival 
of the exploited. The Tatas, for instance, have a white elephant in Jamshedpur-— 
ironically the fruit of their exploitation of the adivas! there. If they cannot widen 
the circle then, despite the massive influx of capital and technology there, their 
‘flagship’ Tisco will implode. 

Hence the plant at Gopalpur, Orissa, which is vital for their very survival. But 
they are able to project it as a ‘savior of Orissa’ when in reality it is the lifeline 
for Tisco and the rape of the locals. Due to this portrayal, they are able to get 
the state to beg them for investment and consequently get the entire state ma- 
chinery to back them up with force. 


that is given for the best produce of 


The Economics 


In the economic sphere, the increasing circle encompasses resources and brings 
more ‘consumers’ into the ‘mainstream.’ Without this, the system of sequential 
exploitation will collapse. 


Not for nothing is the western world dumping its environmentally toxic waste in 
Africa and Asia—because their marginalized refuse to absorb it, and they cannot 
widen the circle within their own borders. Just as the North uses Asia and Africa 
for extraction and for toxic waste disposal, so does India use adivasi areas. 


India's Uranium comes from adivasi areas, and the radioactive waste is returned 
there. When exploiting holarchies have extracted everything of value from another, 
they simply let the exploited take care of the waste and move on. The real cost 
of mining is borne by the adivasi. After the mines close, when they are declared 
‘economically unviable,’ it is the adivasi who will continue to bear the cost, while 
the exploiting holarchy moves on to other areas. 


In the environmental front, the Western countries are desperately looking towards 
Africa and Asia to dump their toxic waste. The world bank has also recommended 
this sort of transfer of toxic and polluting industries to the third world because 
the cost of waste disposal within the west will make their enterprises unviable. 


In the manufacturing sector, for all the hue and cry about opening up trade, it is 
the surplus—read waste—that is dumped on the third world, and not up to date, 
environmentally safer technology. The ‘trickle down’ was always of this surplus. 


Globalization has tremendously increased the size of the basket of wants. Due — 
to this increasing want creation, and therefore the enlarged basket size, ‘trickle 
down’ has seriously reduced in the recent past. This is also the reason that 
‘aid’—be it of the official bilateral and multilateral or the NGO variety—has shrunk. 
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They were the canalizing of surplus. Those that did not come from surplus, i.e. 
the ‘solidarity’ contributions, remain at their previous levels. Moreover, ‘recycling’ 
means that even inert waste is used, and only toxic waste is exported. The poor 
are no longer just waste absorbers, as Veblen postulated a century ago, they 
have become toxic waste absorbers. The less dominated the holarchy, the less 
toxic the waste. 


When the people of dominated systems wake up to this scam, they then want 
to first redress the imbalance. The dominant do not want to do so, since they 
are now dependent on this exploitation for their mere survival. It is significant 
that in all the demands and struggles for secession and self-determination in the 
world, all have come only from the ‘under developed’ regions. This shows that 
the exploited people have, however subconsciously, realized that they are in fact 
subsidizing their rulers. They then demand secession so that they can hope to 
interact with the dominant system as equals and not as waste absorbers. This 
is the underlying cause of secessionist demands. 


This subconscious feeling can actually be validated by holistic economic analysis. 
Once such an analysis is made, it will be found that the ‘underdeveloped’ who 
have no ‘tension’ and other modern diseases, who have the richest biodiversity, 
most mineral wealth, fresh air and pure water are actually correct in their sub- 
conscious assessment. Increasingly, even basic necessities, such as water, for 
the dominant holarchies have to be exported from the hinterland—hence the 
Narmada struggle, Koel Karo... 


We will now come to the most pernicious aspect: the process of monetization. 
Monetization of produce only contributes to this system. The abstraction of value 
into money helps consolidate power and increases it in the hands of the haves. 
Lacking monetization, the socially productive labor that goes inio consumables 
will be recognized to be far less than its monetized values. This will significantly 
increase the economic power of the primary producers and proportionately di- 
minish those of the secondary and tertiary sectors. The most drastic change will 
come in the so-called service sector. 


The Slow Strangulation Process 


How does sequential expropriation work in practice? Initially, the people might 
see some increased benefits—more wages, welfare measures to ‘ease their tran- 
sition to the mainstream,’ aid, or charity for instance—but the end result will be 
the same: they will end up as waste absorbers, because the dominant system 
cannot relate to them as equals, since it will defeat the very the purpose of 
extraction of the best and expropriation. 


Let us take the question of land. The plan calls for the eventual eviction of the 
adivasi from their homelands. According to the ecodevelopment plan, ‘in the long 
term, excluding these areas from the PAs .... would not be compatible with man- 
agement of the area for conservation of biodiversity.” The adivasi homelands are 
not taken over at one go. This is in tune with the slow strangulation process that 
we found . 


* Anita Cheria; Why does Nagarhole Bun?; 1995. The book also has a detailed analysis 
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iti itdli itted at a meeting on joint 

Inspector General (Wildlife) Dey. adm! | | 
pe = el fratagemant at IIPA in September 1994, ‘even if the sanctuaries 
and national parks were declared, the process of section 19-25 of the WLPA was 
not undergone extinguishing or admitting the rights etc. of local people.’ The world 


bank plan also admits that 


the resolution of rights would be so time consuming, and enforcing of the 
law would be so socially and politically difficult, that state governments have 


tried not to do so. 
Call it lethargy, lack of will or what you will, officialdom prefers.instead to 


‘provide incentives for people to move voluntarily to the buffer or peripheral 
areas of the PAs.’ 


But the process by which these incentives are provided is interesting. To make 
the life of the adivasi unviable within the area encroached by the forest depart- 
ment, the forest department resorts to a process of slow strangulation. This is 
the process of whittling that we have found in our survey. The declaration of the 
area as a National Park is preceded and succeeded by several silent methods 
of making the lives of the adivasi unviable. The method used has four distinct 


stages. 


In this stage, the adivasi are not allowed to grow any of their fruit trees and 
what they have is taken over by the forest department and then replanted with 
teak. Vast areas of the so-called Rajiv Gandhi National Park are thus, in real- 
ity, government owned teak plantations. 


i The next stage is the prohibition of cultivation. This effectively destroys their 
life support system. The people thus become dependent on the forest depart- 
ment for any work, or else they have to go out. ) 


il The courtyard, and the little space around the village is also taken over by the 
forest department. The ‘village’ now consists only of the huts. The people 
have been reduced to daily wage labor. This can be seen in Nagarhole village 
itself. 


iv This stage depends on how badly the government wants the land. 


If the resistance of the people is high, elephants are let loose on to the land. 
With the buffers gone, the people are defenseless. They then agree to do 
whatever the government wants. 


alternately 


of the forest policy, and the laws that arise out of it. It contains a clause by clause analysis 
of the contemporary forest laws in Karnataka. The following extract on the law in ‘the 
legal angle’ is also from it. 
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The government says that those who will agree to move out will be given 
some land and help to settle. For those who do not agree, intimidation and 
harassment result. 


These different stages can be seen in the villages Aiyarhoshalli, Shreenihadlu, 
Nagarhole village and in Junglehadi colony in Nagarhole. 


if the integration was to be at ‘equitable’ standards, then the only way would be 
the creation of a similar forest—in which case the present one need not be taken 
over—or to invest enough in them to bring them to at least middle class levels. 
Taking into account the various subsidies enjoyed by the urban middle class, one 
can see that the investment is nowhere near those levels. 


A Continuous Silent War 


But the slow strangulation process is operative not in land or land-related issues 
alone. It covers every part of the life and livelihood spectrum including the abstract 
‘superstructure’ such as religion and culture. Exploiting holarchies first take over 
relatively unfilled spaces of the ones they want to subsume, and then claim 
plenary powers over the entire holarchy. 


Wealth of marginalized holarchies are declared to be the property of the larger 
society—whether for ‘national interest’ as in the case of the Indian state, or ‘global 
sinks’ in the case of the United States of America. Global agreements—all drafted 
by the west—routinely talk of ail biodiversity as ‘global’ heritage while tightening 
controls in safeguarding their own property such as ‘industrial’ and ‘intellectual’ 
property. In the ecodevelopment plan, the World Bank says—contrary to the dec- 
laration of the Indian Government—india is ‘expected to conserve biodiversity not 
just for India but for the Earth as a whole.’ 


The marginalization of the adivasi is sequential. First they lose their plenary pow- 
ers. Then they become advisors, lose usufruct rights, become labor, illegal set- 
tlers, and finally slum dwellers. Famous scientists who first took their help in 
identifying the tigers push for their exclusion from the forests. From being equals, 
they are slowly pushed towards being, as the world bank and the government 
of India say in their ecodevelopment project, disturbances, waste absorbers, and 
finally to being waste. 


The Legal Angle 


The forest laws of the nation, till recently, permitted the adivasi the use of ‘non 
timber forest produce’ and ‘minor forest produce.’ This is not a concession on 
humanitarian grounds nor an oversight—for the fact is that the adivasi have not 
used either timber nor the ‘major’ forest produce. After a while, when the rest of 
the population got used to the idea that the government had the right to legislate 
on forests, came the laws that excluded the adivasi totally from the forests. This 
is done by declaring the forest a national park. Only then do the adivasi wake 
up, and there is a bitter conflict. 


Legally also, the tactics are the same. From rights and privileges, it became rights 
and concessions, then only concessions, and finally, as in the case of ‘National 
Parks,’ total exclusion. Even if the adivasi manage to get their rights admitted— 
saan telltale NR PETE TE ERE 
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permissible only atter a herculean effort, and when the state cannot deny it—the 
rules are still slanted in favor of the state. 


As the present Karnataka Forest Rules, 1969 tell us 


12 SEPARATION OF PRIVILEGES FROM RIGHTS — Regarding privileges, 
a Forest Settlement Officer may make such recommendations as the circum- 
stances justify or necessitate. But the question of privileges must be kept 
entirely separate from that of rights and no right should be admitted except 
those which are satisfactorily established. 


This ig what the Karnataka Forest Act 1963, and its amendments up to January 
1, 1994, as operative on date says: 


Section 19 POWER TO REVISE ARRANGEMENTS MADE UNDER SEC- 
TION 14 AND TO REDEFINE THE LIMITS OF RESERVED FORESTS IN 


CERTAIN CASES— 


1. The state government may within five years from the publication of any 
notification under section 17 revise any arrangement made under Sec. 14 
and may for this purpose rescind or modify any order made under Sec. 14 
and direct that any one of the proceedings specified in Sec. 14 be taken in 
lieu of any such proceedings or that the rights admitted under Sec. 12 be 
compensated under Sec. 15. 


Stripped of the legal jargon this is what it says: 


The state government may within five years from the publication of any no- 
tification revise any arrangement made and may for this purpose rescind or 
modify any order and direct that any of the rights admitted be extinguished. 


This is slipped in so that even after getting the most favorable judgments, by 
stacking the deck in its favor, the government can still acquire the land. It must 
be remembered that any rights and concessions granted are only because the 
government has failed to extinguish them. 


After a while, it can unilaterally back out and again encroach on the adivasi 
homeland. This is a ploy so that if the people resist, the government can always 
bide its time. After granting some rights and privileges, the government can fe- 
scind or modify these after the peoples movement has lost its initial vigor. Unlike 
the bureaucrat who has an assured paycheck no matter what, and can thus 
afford to sit out the adivasi, the adivasi cannot sustain a struggle for long. The 


jah that they now sometimes do is a measure of their desperation, courage and 
ope. 


The most obvious illustration, however, is Kashmir and Article 360 of the Indian 
Constitution. The north east has never considered itself a part of the nation, so 
there it is forcible imperialist integration. The process can, however, be discerned 
in the ‘accords’ that are foisted on the people. | 
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Salami tactics are at work here also, and many adivasi are now part of urban 
slums. This is because the dominant holarchy cannot absorb all the resources 
of the subsumed at one go right at the outset. It needs the resources, and it 
needs the indigenous managers to help them find their feet. It is for this reason 
that the forest department anti-poaching and anti-smuggling squads are almost 
fully adivasi. But once skills are gained, the adivasi can be, and are, pushed out. 


A question of perception 


Anote on the role of intellectuals, opinion builders and image creators. The reason 
why intellectuals and freethinkers flourish in larger holarchies—which invariably 
are expropriating ones—is noteworthy. It merits greater attention, though one is 
constrained by space. Intellectuals manufacture the appropriate ideological ra- 
tionale for the expropriating holarchies. Since these holarchies have more surplus, 
they can afford to support those in non-primary sectors whose labor is solely 
intellectual. Therefore specialists and sophisticated articulation is the natural do- 
main of these forces. Articulation and practice outside the framework determined 
by the dominant is termed unscientific [or, in earlier ages, heretical] and therefore 
debased—never mind if they are the only ones to get the desired results. These 
intellectuals can manufacture all sorts of justifications for exploit—from national 
interest and patriotism, to ‘greater good,’ to ‘natural order of things’ to ‘divine will.’ 
These ideological constructs, internalized, lead to psychological castration that 
prohibits resistance. Noam Chomsky calls it ‘manufacturing consent.’ 


Indigenous peoples are portrayed as primitive, savage, and incompetent. Their 
integrated livelihood and resource management systems are dismissed as ‘un- 
scientific—and therefore, legitimate targets for takeover. The dangerous part is 
that the adivasi themselves are beginning to internalize this. The culture of the 
adivasi is that decisions are taken collectively and consensually—not by leaders. 
Unless this is done, initiatives, even of those compiling best practices are not 
rooted to that extent. For the adivasi—with their emphasis on consensus—de- 
mocracy—with its majoritarian decision making—is a step backwards. 


The rationalization and the intellectual compulsions are described by Eric Fromm: 
The development of this economic system is no longer determined by ‘what is 
good for man’ but by the question ‘what is good for the growth of this system. 
Human nature is ‘bad’—greed etc, so the system is based on human nature and 
so societies in which egotism, ‘selfishness and greed do not exist are supposed 
to be ‘primitive,’ their inhabitants childlike. People refused to recognize that these 
traits are not natural drives that caused industrial society to exist, but that they 
were the products of social circumstance. . 


Forests are protected by villages—ironically against the forest department, FD, 
too—by designating them ‘sacred groves or other ‘superstitious’ but ecofriendly 
beliefs, and by restricting access to themselves and outsiders. This has happened 
in many areas, in India and outside, and near the Nagarhole area itself, where 
the people fought the forest officials against mono-cultures. The adivasi know 
where the forest exists and they protect it—whether officially designated a PA or 
not. The saga of the fight by the people agairist KPL, a forest based industry— 
vindicated by the Supreme Court—to protect their common lands, also had the 
forest department against them. And history does repeat itself: there are new 
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| the MoEF and the 
‘ointly develop’ the forests. Jointly that is, by F and 
eatin The Brae FD ae recently gifted 250 Square Kilometers to Kitply, the 


makers of plywood. This is no isolated incident. 


he ‘primitive savage,’ however ‘noble, all these are dis- 
one bibate Wren the adivasi want to protect biodiversity, it is because 
they are primitive and do not understand the economic importance of commercial 
mono-culture plantations. When the forest department goes begging to the World 
Bank for money, that is because they have national interest in mind for protecting 
biodiversity—never mind that they are actually selling it cheap. As Eric Fromm 
put it, in ‘To Be or To Have,’ industrial society has contempt for nature—as well 
as for all things that are not machine made and for all people who are not 


machine makers. 


The Identity question 


This is not in economic interaction alone, though it is definitely present in its full 
imperialistic extent there too. We can definitively show the progression of sequen- 
tial appropriation in even the religious sphere, where the adivasi gods are sub- 
sumed into the Hindu pantheon, often as a minor deity, and the adivasi are slowly 
forbidden to worship the god directly, since only a Brahmin can do so. The ex- 
propriation at ‘Sita devi’ temple in Kerala, and the transformation of the adivasi 
god Neelamahadev into Lord Jaganath of Puri are prominent examples of this 
kind. 


The Shabra, even today, intrinsically mistrust outsiders—more so those with pro- 
claimed good intentions. In brief, it is because outsiders from Puri came and stole 
their god Neelamahadey, by befriending them, marrying the daughter of their chief 
and then deceiving her. This god was later installed in the famous Jaganath 
temple at Puri as Lord Jaganath. This is admitted by the Hindus, who commemo- 
rate this in myth, and also by depicting the tale of this treachery in the temple 
museum even today. To add to the injury, the adivasi are now forbidden to enter 
the sanctum sanctorum of the temple to worship their own god. 


For the unfortunate adivasi—the indigenous people of India—this means that their 
gods are taken away. When the adivasi god becomes a minor deity in the Hindu 
pantheon, along comes the Brahmin to educate the adivasi on how to worship 
god. This begins a slow process of alienation of the adivasi from their gods. The 
adivasi god comes under the ‘protection’ of the Brahmin. He now interprets the 
will of god and the right way to worship. 


The adivasi, who till then worshiped the god freely, are told of the ‘right’ way to 
worship. The god then has to be housed in a building. Then the god can be 
approached only by the Brahmin. The adivasi are now told that the god must be 
worshipped only in Sanskrit. This obviously only the Brahmin can do, for the 
adivasi seldom know the language. Then it is slowly made clear that only the 
Brahmin can recite the prayers, and the attempt by anyone else to learn Sanskrit 
or the prayers will result in their punishment. The ritually prescribed punishment 
for the offense is pouring molten lead into the mouth and ears. 


Together with this comes the recreation of history of adivasi origins that often 
has to do with incest or other such unclean, socially taboo, relationships. Even 
ieee i cemlae 
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the history of the people of the marginalized holarchy is rewritten to make them 
the waste of the dominant one. The struggle to retain ther non—Hindu identity is 
an intrinsic part of this battle against absorption, since the expropriation of their 
gods results in the destruction of their distinct identity also. It is no accident that 
the most exploiting holarchies refuse to use the term adivasi, meaning indigenous, 
preferring to use the term vanavasi, forest dweller, instead. 


The saga of the imposition of Vaishnavism in Manipur in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century to the end of the twentieth, grafting of the Brahmins from Uttar 
Pradesh and Orissa, the reaction of the people and its consequences—when the 
people were declared ‘polluted’ by the Brahmins, Sanskrit began to be imposed, 
and the people had to pay the Brahmins to get back the goods which the Brah- 
mins stole from them—is also documented. This is a continuing process, and its 
impact on their culture has not ended, and neither has the controversy ended. 


Management systems in Self-integrated Holarchies 


Indigenous management systems of self-integrated holarchies invariably are at 
subsistence levels. All are at or even below regenerative levels. This is because 
the holarchy was seen to be complete in itself, ‘Deficits’ can not be made up 
from some where else, for their culture does not permit it. A basic construct of 
this system is to live within the regenerative levels of their resources. Living within 
one’s means is an important part of all non-exploiting holarchies. Self-integrated 
holarchies do not have a waste generation system. 


Traditional management and administrative systems see humans and other 
holons as part of the holarchy. Expropriating holarchies on the other hand see 
humans as external to, and separate from, the ecosystem and the biosphere. 
The marginalized holarchies are seen as external to itself, from where resources 
must be extracted. The obvious example is the relationship of the forest depart- 
ment and the adivasi to the forest. While they both do have an interest in the 
resources, both do not have a stake in the holarchy as such. It is only the adivasi 
whose lives are intimately bound to, and an inseparable part of, the holarchy 
who do. This is the root of the conflict between the holarchies: the dominant 
promote adivasi holarchies as resource extraction and leisure spots for the elite, 
while for the adivasi it is a question of life itself. 


In the cities, architects boast that housing conglomerates have built-in areas of 
less than 20% of the total area. That is good. But the actual ratio, of built up 
area to the area actually used for the sustenance of the community, is much 
less. That is better. If we add the area required to sustain this population we get 
a different figure. The fields where the food is grown are elsewhere, as also their 
work places. 


Though there is a small place for recreation, the main tourist resorts are outside. 
The places where the medicines are manufactured or administered are also not 
within the complex. Add to this the sources of basic needs, water, religious places, 
power, roads and. other communication infrastructure, graveyards/cremation 


* PBK Saha: ‘An Ethnic Movement in Manipur Valley.’ Tribal Movements in India, K S Singh 
[ed.] Manohar; 1991; pp 97—1 13. 
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ther rites. Include all this and the ratio comes down 
pale a iafoes vn of the industrial society these are called lung os 
and catchment areas. Just as the need for ‘lung space’ in a city Is po 
as a necessity, so also enough space should be left as catchment area for a 
charge of the watershed. But is it enough to give only the elite this much space’ 


Should the vast majority of the people live with less? 


For the mental health of a population, a minimum amount of all these spaces 
are required. If the requisite amount of space is not available, then the self-in- 
tegrated holarchy begins to generate waste. For instance, the manure of the 
villages becomes the poisonous sewage of the city. The more people packed in 
a place, the more the violence. Yet, in dominant and exploiting holarchies, very 
few have the requisite amount of space. Others are forced to temporarily share— 
the timeshares and the resorts, again so tightly allotted that they actually con- 
tribute to stress rather than the reverse, and many people come back from a 
‘holiday’ in worse shape—while a vast majority do not have any access to suffi- 


cient space. ‘ 


Expropriating holarchies take all these from other holarchies in unequal ex- 
changes, while self-integrated ones either make do with what they have or gen- 
erate it from within. The adivasi, have just this sort of a continuous, organic link 
with their environment. Their source of food, water, medicinal plants, recreation, 
and religious sites all fall within their territory. They even have a buffer zone for 
defense—a sort of no-man’s-land. They are managed as an integrated whole. 
Unbiased, one would be able to discern that their consumption pattern and live- 
linood styles are in conformity with scientific rules of carrying capacity and re- 
generative levels of their domain. It is just sufficient for their well being. 


No discussion on the adivasi relationship to territory is complete without mention 
of the nomadic tribes, notably the gypsies. Their land use pattern has to be 
clarified since received wisdom has it that these people do not have a sense of 
territory. Nothing is more fallacious. They do have a well developed sense of 
territorial rights and occupy the same area, only not continuously. Sometimes the 
period of return is a decade or so, though old timers know the periodicity, and 
the locations. The gypsies do not mind if others use the land when they are not 
around, but assert their right to it at specific periods. This, if one is unbiased, is 
the original ‘timeshare.’ 


It shows, at a deeper level, how the slow strangulation process has worked to 
totally marginalize the community. With a little bit of imagination, one can picture 
the initial negotiations between the immigrant and the gypsy, with the immigrant 
promising to use the land only when the gypsies were not there, and then pro- 
gressively asserting their rights over the land. In the cities, where land is at a 
premium, gypsies are no better than illegal squatters. That is the same fate that 
will befall the other adivasi if they are not careful. 


Life or Leisure? 


The take over of external resources is to perpetrate an unjust relationship within 
a holarchy. While this export of injustice is necessary for the survival of the 
existing power relations, it is not vital for the survival of the holarchy itself, if 
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power relations are more equitable or restructured. The United Kingdom thrives, 
despite the loss of its empire, though its power had to be restructured—reduced 
power for the aristocracy and a more equitable social order. 


Expropriating holarchies, however, expropriate not only out of necessity but also 
out of habit. The expropriation of the adivasi homelands for the leisure pursuits 
of the elite brings out in stark contrast the power relations and value perceptions 
violently imposed in this interaction between holarchies. While the adivasi consider 
themselves part of the forest, and the forest their mother, the exploiting holar- 
chies—including ecotourists—consider the forest a ‘virgin’ to be raped, or ‘enjoyed’ 
in the case of ecotourists. The current rush by imperial holarchies to protect ‘virgin 
tropical forests’ cannot but be compared to the feudal practice of reserving the 
young virgins for the feudal lord. After they are ‘despoiled’ they were handed 
back to the serfs—just as degraded areas in joint forest management. 


All dominant holarchies, being imperialist, do not recognize even the basic rights 
of others. The dominant always consider the terrain—the landscape, seascape 
or the mindscape—of the others as terra nullius. They consider other religions 
as superstition, other scriptures as mythology, and the people less human. Though 
at first, for penetration, some human interaction is present, it soon degenerates 
into exploit. The Hindus consider the adivasi gods as Hindu, and the Christians 
consider them godless! The adivasi are considered people without a culture or 
civilization—despite knowing that reality is different. Their languages are consid- 
ered ‘dialects.’ Till recently even Assamese and Oriya were considered dialects 
of Bengali. There are many of the older generation of Bengalis, Assamese and 
Oriyas who continue to believe this. Their traditional knowledge systems—despite 
being validated even by modern science—is dismissed as superstition or declared 
the ‘common heritage of mankind’ as in the case of herbal medicine. All these 
are to dehumanize the other holarchy so that, with a clear conscience, the domi- 
nant one can appropriate it. 


The adivasi holarchies are the weakest, and so the first targets. Progressively 
stronger holarchies will be tackled. The US took on small countries—Panama, 
Granada, Haiti—and only then attacked Iraq. Even there it built a coalition, and 
only recently has it gone on alone. This is the process followed elsewhere too: 
whether for trade, intellectual property rights or nuclear weapons. 


An expropriating culture can no doubt absorb the adivasi holarchies to buy time 
for itself. The question is but for how much longer? Their explosive consumption 
rate will use up the resources of newer holarchies in ever decreasing time frames. 
And then what? Even if an exploiting holarchy takes over another one, all it can 
do is expand a little more and delay the inevitable a little longer. The impact of 
over consumptive life systems of exploiting holarchies cannot be wished away 
forever. 


The adivasi response 


The adivasi have been fighting a continuous battle for survival against attempts 
to absorb them as the waste absorbers of other holarchies, whether social, cul- 
tural, economic or religious. Fed up with piecemeal knee jerk reactions, be It for 
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the forest bill or rehabilitation policy, they have set their own proactive agenda 


for their empowerment, and self-rule. 


¢ at its core, a political process in which sovereignty is returned 
At aca ied weet by—the people. Interventions that ignore 
this aspect do so at their own peril. interventions for such self-determination 
should then interact with other institutions and formations based on this premise, 
and be keenly conscious of the influence of each interaction on the self-deter- 
mination process. The interactions can be based on the simple benchmark: will 
this interaction promote or subvert self-determination? 


The negotiations for restructuring power relations and the transfer of power will 
have to be with the political leadership, for without the political component there 
cannot be empowerment. If negotiations are held with the law enforcing agen- 
cies—tor instance the police and the bureaucracy—one reduces it to a law and 
order problem, which empowerment surely is not. Some of these implications are 
not grasped even by the supporters of the adivasi quest. 


This ‘empowerment’ is not an unquantifiable abstraction. Its impact is quantifiable, 
even in purely economic terms, and within the Indian polity. From 1995, the 
adivasi in India have been on a self-rule campaign. When they do attain self-rule, 
control over the local funds and resources will be much more than what any 
external body can provide as dole. This is exclusive of the natural resources or 
in terms of biodiversity. The Nagarhole forest has 90 square kilometers of teak 
plantations. One teak tree alone will fetch them Rupees 300,000.00! 


At the national level, the National Front for Adivasi Self-rule negotiates only with 
union ministers specially deputed by the prime minister. The adivasi in Karnataka 
still negotiate with the forest department—keeping it as a law and order problem— 
though they have now wrested an assurance from the forest department that all 
further negotiations will be in the villages. This is, in a seminal form, an assertion 
of sovereignty by the adivasi, and its acknowledgment by the state. 


The adivasi are on the way to actualizing the political dimension—the latest 
rounds of discussions in Karnataka were with the top officials of the department, 
who pleaded helplessness to address the issues raised. Looking for persons who 
can address the issues for the future will lead them on to political negotiations. 
When that fails—as it eventually must, since no government is ever elected on 
a woo to grant secession—it will propel them towards direct action for 
self-rule. 


To sum up: The core issues 


One should be humble enough to acknowledge that the adivasi way of life—with 
its consensual mode of decision making, organic farming, biodiversity, herbal 
medicine ... 0 mention but a few of the current buzz words—though projected 
as the ideal, is well beyond the reach of all but the affluent minority in non-adivasi 
communities. With all their short comings, the adivasi society is still more demo- 
cratic than others. It has more elements of the ‘ideal’ than other holarchies. Yet 
we call them primitive and underdeveloped! 
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The Indian state claims to be Gandhian. It is the Gandhian concept of village 
republics that the adivasi are struggling for. Gram Swaraj for Gandhi meant that 
the village should be strong enough to defend itself against the whole world if 
need be. Compare that to even the ‘radical’ demands of those campaigning for 
autonomy of states with many powers to the central government. 


Now that the campaign has intensified, the government proposes some sops for 
the adivasi—much in the lines of the British who offered home rule when the 
independence struggle got under way. The adivasi can decide to either reclaim 
sovereignty or be subsumed. Thus far they have resisted the bait. 


The struggle should be waged against all attempts of the exploiting ‘mainstream’ 
to absorb autonomous holarchies into itself by inducements and, when that fails, 
by coercion. Those who resist this cooptation and subsuming will be branded 
subversive, obscurantist, naxalite—and, if necessary, liquidated. The struggle to 
be non-exploited and non-exploiting will be a fierce one. To preserve the rightful 
resource base of a community will of necessity be a war—for the dominant society 
must expand and exploit, appropriate and marginalize if it is to survive. 


In the Mahabharath, Yudhistra was addicted to gambling. In a vain contest, he 
not only staked and lost himself but also his brothers and even their common 
wife Draupadi who was molested and almost stripped in court. She escaped the 
ultimate indignity only due to the divine intervention of Krishna. The family then 
went into exile for thirteen years. But even Yudhistra staked only his generation, 
and not his children’s. We have staked all other holarchies and ecosystems. Only 
the tiniest ones remain. Unless expropriating holarchies restructure themselves 
into self-reliant ones, we are literally borrowing the world from our children. After 
staking Draupadi, then what else is left? Are we to go into exile also? But where 
to, when there are no more forests left? 


The refusal to be assimilated as the waste absorbers of the rest and to be the 
masters of their own destiny, is the core of the adivasi—and other independent 
peoples’—struggles today. The right and control over their natural resources is a 
significant component of such a struggle, for which self-rule is a prerequisite. As 
is obvious, these are not issues for the adivasi alone, but for all dominated ho- 
larchies—dalit, women, religious, linguistic, ethnic, social, cultural, economic, po- 
litical ..—who should break out of their waste absorption roles if they have to 
reclaim their humanity. - 
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the context 


a search for justice 


The Background 


October 12, 1992 saw the commemoration of the quincentennial 
of the discovery of the ‘New World’ by Christopher Columbus. 
The grandeur with which mankind was to be reminded of that 
event in 1492 when Columbus landed on Watling Island, now 
San Salvador Island in the Bahamas, as a watershed in human 
civilization—the dawn of this modern era—was scuttled by wide- 
spread opposition to it. In fact, the 1992 Olympic games was 
to highlight this aspect of European history, and Spain, being 
the host of both Columbus and the games, was to be in the 
forefront. Only the threat of boycott, by African nations first and 
subsequently by others, kept the celebration of colonialism at 
bay. How could anyone who is sane ‘celebrate’ such a shameful 
event—a blot on human history—which has laid waste many 
ancient civilizations? In just three decades from the time of the 
infamous ‘discovery’, 90% of the ‘New World’s’ population was 
brutally wiped out by the European invasion. Outraged at the 
very suggestion, it generated not only widespread indignation 
but also elaborate plans to remember the day as ‘500 years of 
resistance’ to the colonization. Spilling over and beyond the 
Americas, the day was replete with events in solidarity with the 
continuing struggles against colonialism and imperialism waged 
by the indigenous peoples everywhere, reminding everyone that 
the war is yet to be won. 


In the remote town of Mananthavady, in the Wayanad district 
of the southern Indian state of Kerala, about 1500 adivasis rep- 
resenting over 35 adivasi organizations and movements from 
11 states converged for the ‘Adivasi Sangamam’—a confluence 
of their expressions of self-assertion. Not that the adivasis 
chose this day only to oppose the invasion led by Columbus. 
This day marks an important victory in their own struggle 
against their oppressors. In commemoration of their 12 October 
1802 capture of the British fort at Panamaram, and as an oc- 
casion for resurgence of their identity, the first ever Adivasi San- 
gamam was held from 12 to 19 October 1992. It was also the 
search with renewed vigor to strengthen their struggles against 
decimation as a distinct people. 
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At the UN 


lt was during the 1982 session of the UN General Assembly 
that Spain proposed the celebration of the quincentennial of the 
voyage of Columbus to the Western Hemisphere by declaring 
1992 as the UN year to commemorate ‘The Meeting of Two 
Worlds’. Predictably, Latin America and the Western Bloc coun- 
tries supported it, while Eastern Europe, the erstwhile Soviet 
Union, and the Asian countries indicated their non—opposition 
to the proposal. The unexpected walkout of the 50 member 
African group when the proposal came up for debate and their 
subsequent statement of outrage at the proposal to celebrate 
the onset of modern colonialism at the UN—a body supposedly 
established for peace and decolonization—killed the proposal 
outright. 


This put to the world body, starkly, the different perceptions of 
the world regarding history. What was, for the West and the 
former colonial nations, a victory and an event to be celebrated, 
was for the colonized an entirely different experience—and this 
difference had to be recognized by the world body. 


That fateful voyage over 500 years ago marked the large-scale 
kidnap, enslavement and transportation of the Africans across 
the Atlantic. It marked the reintroduction of slavery into Euro- 
pean polity since the gradual decline since its Roman hey-day. 
The rape of Africa had begun, leading to its subsequent colo- 
nization. The reintroduction, in modern times, of colonialism and 
racial superiority took institutional roots and had state sanction 
since this event. 


By 1982 the lobbying at the UN by indigenous activists and 
their supporters had ensured that the UN take cognizance of 
their distinct history and problems of systemic human rights vio- 
lations against indigenous peoples. They lobbied, in vain, for 
the declaration of 1992 as ‘The Year of the Worlds Indigenous 
Peoples’—coinciding with the quincentennial Columbus celebra- 
tions. Even the Cobo report of 1986 authorised by the Economic 
and Social Council (ECOSOC) of the UN recommended that 
1992 be designated as the year for the World’s Indigenous Peo- 
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ples. This was seconded by the Sub—commission on the Pre- 
vention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities. However, 
the Commission on Human Rights and ECOSOC amended that 
to propose that the year be celebrated ‘when appropriate’. |n 
1988, the UN Working Group on Indigenous Populations and 
the Sub-commission for the Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities proposed that the year begin at the end 
of 1992 coinciding with the end of the second Decade for Action 
to Combat Racism and Racial Discrimination. Seeing this as a 
way out of the stalemate, the General Assembly endorsed this 
at its session in 1988. Eurocentrism again won the day at the 
UN. The Year of Indigenous People would see the emergence 
of attempts to make the submerged indigenous peoples vis- 
ible—at least those in lands where the descendants of the Euro- 
peans continue to rule—viz the Americas, Australia, New 
Zealand, and the Pacific Islands. 


Who are indigenous? 


Culturally distinct communities that have occupied a region 
longer than other immigrant or colonist groups are generally 
called ‘indigenous peoples’. Eventhough there is no universally 
accepted single definition of who constitute the indigenous peo- 
ple, four principal elements are recognized in the developing 
legal definition: 


»  Pre-existence, 

»  Non-dominance, 

» Cultural difference; and 

»  Self-identification as indigenous. 


The UN bases its reference to the issue of indigenous people 
on a working definition: 


‘Indigenous people’ are composed of the existing descendants of the peoples who 
inhabited the present territory of a country, wholly or partially, at the time when 
persons of a different culture from other parts of the world overcame them and, by 
conquest, settlement, or other means, reduced them to a non-dominant or colonial 
situation; who today live more in conformity with their particular social, economic 
and cultural customs and traditions than with the institutions of the country of 
which they now form a part, under a state structure which incorporates mainly the 
national, social, and cultural characteristics of other segments of the population 
which are predominant.’ 


This term originally was interpreted to mean non-European im- 
migrants or their descendants, thus locating most indigenous 
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— icas, the Pacific 

in the Western hemisphere the America , th 
aha italia and New Zealand. This is in itself an important 
victory ‘since even now the term indigenous people is defined 


according to political expediency. 


a discussion on the rights a the indiagnays 

in the League of Nations itself. The Universal VDecia- 
te? poe. Rights, proclaimed by the UN General Assem- 
bly in December 1948, entitled every individual, for the first time, 
to the basic rights, therefore implying that individual human 
rights are not simply the internal matter of sovereign states but 
a common concern for the whole of humanity. Deeply rooted 
in the capitalist, western individualist cultural milieu, the decla- 
ration made no provision for the protection of ethnic groups and 
communities living in the modern state system. 


There has been 


In the early 1950s, the International Labor Organization (ILO), 
gave considerable attention to the issue of the rights of the 
indigenous peoples. ILO was the only element of the League 
of Nations that survived the Second World War, and later be- 
came the first specialized agency of the UN. The UN gave the 
ILO responsibility for this subject for more than two decades. 
iLO created the Andean Indian Program—an Inter-agency, 
multi-sectorial, and multi-country program—in which the UN, 
FAO, UNICEF, and WHO participated. It was planned and exe- 
cuted by the ILO. It began with the establishment of action 
centers in Bolivia, Ecuador, and Peru in 1954 and was sub- 
sequently extended to Argentina, Chile, Columbia, and Vene- 
zuela with the major objective of improving the living and 
working standard of the indigenous peoples of the Andes. It 
culminated in the ‘Proyecto Multinacional deDesarrallo Commu- 
nal Andino (1971-1973) after which the program was handed 
over to the individual states concerned. 


In 1951, the first session of the Committee of Experts on In- 
digenous Labor was held and the second (and final) session in 
1954. The committee’s general approach did much to shape 
the tenor of the later international instruments adopted by the 
ILO. They recommended that the agenda of the ‘Social Prob- 
lems of Indigenous Peoples of Independent Countries be 
placed in the forthcoming conference of the ILO. The general 
body accepted this recommendation. Meanwhile in 1953, a ma- 
jor report of the Andean Indian Program, ‘/ndigenous People: 
Living and Working Conditions of the Aboriginal Populations in 
Independent Countries’ was brought out. In the 39th session of 
the ILO in 1956, another finding ‘The Law and Practice Report, 
Living and Working conditions of the Indigenous Populations in 
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Independent Countries’ was submitted. It gave a detailed review 
of the activities of international organizations in assisting indige- 
nous people, either directly or indirectly, principally through the 
Andean Indian Program. It also included detailed information 
on the ‘tribal and semi-tribal’ population groups extending the 
scope to ‘people with a tribal or semi-tribal structure whose 
social and economic conditions are similar to those of the in- 
digenous people.’ This definition goes beyond the narrow an- 
thropological definition of ‘indigenous’ into covering all groups 
living under similar conditions. After a difficult and complex dis- 
cussion, the Convention on the Protection of Indigenous and 
Tribal Populations No. 107, and its accompanying recommen- 
dation number 104 were adopted with near unanimity in the 
1957 session of the ILO. This remains among the only interna- 
tional instruments adopted by any international organization for 
the protection of the indigenous and tribal populations to date. 


This convention came into force on 2 June 1959. India was 
among the first few countries to ratify this, doing so in 1958 
itself. Altogether 27 states, 14 in Latin America and the 
Caribeans have ratified this so far. 


The issues and problems of the indigenous peoples are related 
to the fundamental freedoms and human rights. Recognizing 
this, in August 1970, the Sub—commission on Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Minorities recommended to 
ECOSOC, through its Commission on Human Rights, that a 
complete and comprehensive study of the problem of discrimi- 
nation against indigenous populations be undertaken. The 
ECOSOC in May 1971 authorised the sub—commission 


‘to make a complete and comprehensive study of the problem of discrimination 
against indigenous populations and to suggest the necessary national and interna- 
tional measures for eliminating such discrimination, in cooperation with the other 
organs and bodies of the UN and with competent international organizations. 


Jose H Martinez Cobo was appointed special rapporteur for the 
Study of the Problems of Discrimination Against Indigenous 
Populations. 


Concurrently, George Manuel, an adivasi of Canada, organized 
a meeting of indigenous people in 1971. Later he traveled to 
South America and began the laborious task of creating an 
international forum for indigenous people—which came to be 
called the World Council of Indigenous Peoples (WCIP). 


In September 1981, an international NGO conference on ‘In- 
digenous Peoples and the Land was held, It considered the 
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‘qhts of indigenous peoples, international agree- 
nearite pei land aiticlé and systems of tenure, se 
nous philosophy and the land, trans-national corporations an 

their effects on the resources and the land of the > gap 
people. By the nineteen eighties, the indigenous and triba Len 
ple created a number of organizations at the national and re- 


gional levels. 


In April 1981, the third assembly of WCIP in Canberra came 
out with a draft International Convention on the Rights of In- 
digenous People and it was adopted. In the fourth assembly, 
in September 1982, at Panama, WCIP adopted a further dec- 


laration of principles. 


Another significant development in the UN for the recognition 
and protection of the indigenous population rights were the two 
world conferences to combat racism and racial discrimination 
in August 1978 and in August 1983 in Geneva. Both these con- 
cerned themselves with certain problems and aspects of dis- 
crimination against indigenous populations and have included 
in their program of action many concrete measures. In particu- 
lar, at the first conference it was clarified that indigenous popu- 
lations should not be equated with minorities. They deserve and 
should be treated and protected as ‘indigenous’ or ‘native’ peo- 
ples, regardless of the actual minority or majority status in the 
total population in the states in which they live. They have their 
own rights, particular characteristics, traditions, culture and iden- 
tity, which should be protected by international instruments and 
national constitutions and other legislative and administrative 
measures. The first world conference urged states to recognize 
the following specific rights of the indigenous peoples: 


e To call themselves by their proper name and to express freely their ethnic and 
other characteristics; 


e to have an official status and to form their own representative organizations; 


© — to carry on within their areas of settlement their traditional structure of economy 
and way of life; this should in no way. affect their right to participate on an equal 
basis in the economic, social and political development of the country; 


e to maintain and use their own languages, wherever possible, for administration 
and education; and 


e = to receive education and information in their own language, with due regard to 
their needs as expressed by themselves, and to disseminate information regard- 
ing their needs and problems. 


By 1982, the Cobo study was almost complete. This and the 
pressure exerted by the indigenous leaders, organizations, 
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NGOs, human rights groups etc., resulted in a significant de- 
velopment in the working of the UN with the creation of a Work- 
ing Group on Indigenous Populations by the ECOSOC 
Resolution Number 1982/34 in May 1982. This working group 
was to review developments pertaining to the promotion and 
protection of human rights and fundamental freedoms of indige- 
nous peoples, and give special attention to the evolution of 
standards concerning the rights of indigenous peoples, taking 
into account both the similarities and the differences in the situ- 
ations and aspirations of indigenous peoples across the globe. 
The working group was to formulate the draft proposal for the 
UN Universal Declaration of the Indigenous Peoples. An impor- 
tant procedure of the working group is the full scope of the 
participation of the representatives of the indigenous peoples 
and their organizations. 


In 1985 the UN Voluntary Fund for Indigenous Populations was 
constituted to provide financial assistance to the representatives 
of indigenous peoples and their organizations to attend UN 
meetings. Since 1988, the Fund began disbursing grants ena- 
bling a number of people from many countries to attend meet- 
ings and share their perspectives in the deliberations of the 
Working Group. 


In 1986 the Cobo Study, which was 12 years in the making, 
with 22 lengthy chapters of over 1400 pages entitled ‘Study of 
the Problems of Discrimination Against Indigenous Populations’ 
was published. The study recommended the recognition of their 
natural and inalienable right to retain the land and all resources 
found on the territories possessed by the indigenous peoples, 
provision for compensation for the loss of land in the past, and 
management and development of customary resources in ac- 
cordance with their own customs and traditions. The participa- 
tion of indigenous people in the working group increased in the 
nineteen eighties. ECOSOC has, in the meanwhile, recognized 
nongovernmental organizations like International Work-group for 
Indigenous Peoples, Survival International, World Council of In- 
digenous People, Four Directions Council, Grand Council of the 
Crees, Inuit Circumpolar Conference, National Indian Youth 
Council, Indian Law Resource Center, National Aboriginal and 
Islanders Legal Service and International Indian Treaty Council. 
The Working Group in its fourth session in 1986 evolved seven 
draft principles. 


© — The right to full and effective enjoyment of the fundamental rights and freedoms 
universally recognized in existing international instruments particularly the UN 
Charter and the International Bill of Human Rights: 
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e The right to be free and equal to all other human beings in dignity and rights, and 
to be free from discrimination of any kind; 


protected against genocide, as well as the 


ve right to exist and to be 
Be ual tant liberty and security of person, 


individual right to life, physical integrity, 
ractice and observe their own religious traditions 


ight to manifest, teach, p : 
Bhar in, protect and to have access to sites for these 


and ceremonies, and to mainta 
purposes; 

e The right to all forms of education, including the right to have access to education 
in their own languages, and to establish their own educational institutions; 


e The right to preserve their own cultural identity and traditions and to pursue their 
own cultural development; 


e The right to promote intercultural information and education, recognizing the 
dignity and diversity of their cultures. 


Subsequently a number of other issues became part of the 
debate which was to evolve into a draft Universal Declaration 
on the Rights of the Indigenous People. Some of the important 
issues are the right to autonomy, self-government and self-de- 
termination, right to health, medical care and other social serv- 
ices, right to legal assistance and protection, right to traditional 
productive activities, right to freedom of assembly and associa- 
tion, right to social security and the right to trade and to maintain 
economic, technological, cultural and social relationships. 


Throughout the 1970s and the early 1980s, there was a steady 
rise in criticism of ILOs 1957 convention Number 107. Indige- 
nous people and their advocates saw that it was seriously 
flawed. The ILO convention’s basic approach was integrationist 
in that it sought to integrate the indigenous peoples into the 
mainstream of society rather than evolve and develop as a dis- 
tinct people. The UN special rapporteur Martinez Cobo, 
UNESCO and a number of NGOs suggested changes. The ILO 
General Body then convened a meeting of experts in Septem- 
ber 1986 to advise in the possible revision of the convention. 
The WCIP and Survival International were invited. Many others 
attended as observers. It was agreed that convention 107 
needed to be revised to remove its integrationist approach and 
to reinforce its position on land rights. The revisions were made 
and was adopted as Resolution Number 169 in June 1989. 


Another significant development was the progressively inclusive 
nature of the term ‘indigenous people’. Until the 1980s, it was 
used in the UN and other international bodies only to describe 
peoples in areas where the descendants of the colonial powers 
still form the dominant groups. In the 1980s it broadened to 
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apply to groups throughout Africa rather than just South Africa, 
and Asia, including China and the erstwhile Soviet Union. This 
exclusion, up to the 1980s, of the indigenous peoples of Africa 
and Asia, which together constitute about 80 percent of the 
world’s 260 million adivasis” was not on any theoretical grounds 
but on political ones. 


For one thing, such a position in turn meant that the nations 
where the descendants of the colonists did not form the domi- 
nant group, as in Asia and Africa, would support the UN position 
to defend the rights of the ‘colonized people’. Secondly, this 
would altogether avoid the question of ‘internal colonization’, for 
the peoples of Asia and Africa, making its entry in the UN 
through the issue of definition of indigenous peoples.” It also 
reflected the existing reality of the domination of the Eurocentric 
world view which determines working concepts. 


The UNWGIP presented its first draft Universal Declaration on 
the Rights of Indigenous Peoples in 1988, which endorsed the 
call for 


e — the promotion of indigenous societies, cultures and traditions through ethno-de- 
velopment and comprehensive participation, 


e recognized their inalienable rights of ownership and possession of lands which 
they have traditionally occupied, and 


e acknowledged their right to pursue their traditional and other economic activities 
without adverse discrimination and to decide their own future development. 


The draft was further revised in 1990 with the addition to it of 
issues like the right to natural endowments, treaty rights, auton- 
omy, self-government, self—determination etc. 


The terms ‘autonomy’, ‘self-government’, and ‘self-determina- 
tion’ has irked many nation-states. In response, the UN called 
for a meeting in September 1991 at Nuuk, Greenland, of experts 
on the issue of indigenous autonomy and self-government 
which recognized that indigenous people are ‘historically self- 
governing with their own languages, cultures, laws, and tradi- 
tions.’ 


This meeting held the view that indigenous peoples constitute 
distinct peoples and societies, with the right to self-determina- 


, Africa 14.3 million, 5.5 percent; Asia 190 million, 73 percent. 

** — This ‘seeing the speck in another's eye, ignorant of the log in ones own, 
is not confined to the South. Norway, which has made sterling contribu- 
tion to the cause of Indigenous people denied, till the mid 1980s, that 
the Sami were Indigenous. So also the Soviet Union. 
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| i cognized that the serious problems faced 
gt live Pane thcale uDples are specific for canbe 
region of the world, and that there cannot be a single set orm 
solution for them. It stated that self-determination of peop is is 
a prerequisite for freedom, justice and peace, both within states 


and in the international community. 


It affirmed that the indigenous people have the right to self- 
determination as provided for in international covenants on hu- 
man rights, international law, and as a consequence of their 


continued existence as distinct peoples. 


The draft declaration was finalized in the 13th session of the 
UNWGIP in July 1993. In August 1994, after 12 years of work, 
the expert body of the UN Commission on Human Rights—the 
Sub—commission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection 
of Minorities—unanimously approved the draft declaration. It 
then began its tortuous passage to the UN Commission on Hu- 
man Rights consisting of 53 government delegations who, in 
the highly politicized realm, are dissecting the text of the de- 
clation.* In March 1995, the UN Commission on Human Rights 


. According to the UN Charter, the functions of the General Assembly, 
ECOSOC, and the Human Rights Commission are described in very lim- 
ited ways. The bodies are to discuss human rights issues and draft pro- 
posals or declarations. They have no adjudicatory or legislative 
function. Their decisions may indicate what have been accepted norms 
of customary international law—that is the established practice of 
states—but alone, even the decisions of the General Assembly do not 
establish customary international law. For example, the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights is a declaration of the General Assembly. It is 
now often thought to have the status of customary international law be- 
cause of the repeated affirmations of its principles in subsequent inter- 
national instruments and debates. It would not have the status of 
international law simply because it was passed by the General Assem- 
bly. 


These bodies may become involved in drafting multilateral treaties deal- 
ing with human rights. The text for any such treaty will be approved by 
the General Assembly. For example, in 1966, the General Assembly ap- 
proved the texts of the two major international human rights treaties, the 
International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, and the Interna- 
tional Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights. The action of 
the General Assembly in approving the text of any such treaties does 
not bind any state unless 


a. the provisions of the treaty reflect existing customary international 
law or 


b. a state voluntarily ratifies the treaty. 
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established a working group to re—draft it. This process is ex- 
pected to take between five to ten years. The draft will be 
amended in the Human Rights Commission and then pass thru 
the ECOSOC before it finally reaches the General Assembly 


for ratification. 


This process will take several years, and how much of the pre- 
sent content is retained in the declaration, when adopted, re- 


mains to be seen. 


eS 


In other words, the UNWGIP is at the bottom of the structure which is 
capable of 


a. political pronouncements, 

b. moral exhortations; 

c. statements that reflect or develop customary international law; and, 
d. drafting of treaties that the states may ratify. 


Nevertheless, the moral authority of the UN is great. The work of the 
UN in drafting human rights standards is important because human 
rights has more and more become an international concern—in foreign 
relations, foreign aid. policies of international funding agencies, and 
even in the recognition of states. 

— Professor Douglas Sanders, The Current Status of International In- 
digenous Issues Affecting the Aboriginal People of Canada. 


At the UN 
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The Asian Situation 


About three-fourths of the indigenous peoples in the world are 
to be found in Asia*. Apart from the indigenous peoples in the 
continent of America and Africa, the Aboriginal peoples of Aus- 
tralia, the Maori in New Zealand and the Sami and related 
groups of indigenous peoples in the Arctic fringes of Europe, 
the rest of the indigenous peoples are in the continent of Asia. 


Indigenous and tribal peoples in Asia share several common 
features, but despite these commonalities the present day situ- 
ation of indigenous peoples is not uniform at all. It varies from 
country to country, territory to territory and even within a par- 
ticular territory. But the feature that is common to indigenous 
and tribal people today is that they are part of the most impov- 
erished, marginalized and oppressed sections of Asian society. 


The reasons for this are common and are rooted in the history 
of occupation, devastation, dispossession and genocide, and 
the ruthless plunder of the land, forests, waters and other re- 
sources, and the loss of identity. 


Land and People 


In the Indian sub-continent, apart from the 67 million adivasi 
peoples of whom we are a part of, are the hill peoples in neigh- 
boring Bangladesh, who are mainly concentrated in the hill por- 
tions of the Chittagong Hill Tracts. The Chakma, Murma and 
other ethnic groups, who are Buddhist by faith, have several 
features in common with the indigenous peoples of the North 
East of India. In Sri Lanka are the Veddas, a small community 
of about 700 people fighting against extinction. In Nepal are the 
Tharus who inhabit the areas bordering India in the south and 


- The paper Indigenous Peoples Of Asia: Towards Self-determination 


by Lluingam Luithui, Secretary General, Asia Indigenous Peoples Pact 
[AIPP], was read out in absentia, at the colloquium. Luithui could not at- 
tend the Sangamam due to the tense situation in Nagaland and Ma- 
nipur. His presence was very much needed in the context of the 
ongoing struggle there. 
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other small communities like the Chepand and Limba waging 
a heroic struggle for the right to lands they occupy and cultivate. 


Moving eastward into Burma and Indochina, the indigenous 
peoples of this region have had their traditional homelands and 
territories divided between several nation states. In Burma the 
Karen, Shaan, Arkanese and Kachin are fighting the domination 
and oppression of the Burmans who were given control over 
their lands and territory by the British when they left in 1948. 
Similar is the situation of the Karen, Akha, Hmong and other 
hill people of Thailand and parts of Vietnam and Cambodia who 
are under constant threat from the dominant cultures and have 
been deprived of the right to their homes in the forests. 


Malaysia and Indonesia are home for a large number of indige- 
nous peoples concentrated in pockets. Except for the Orang 
Asli who are scattered all over Peninsular Malaysia, the Dayaks 
and Kadazans are concentrated in the island of Borneo. Mas- 
sive logging of the prime forests in this region has resulted in 
the destabilization of lives and life support systems of the in- 
digenous peoples in this region. The Melanesian peoples who 
dwell on the island of West Papua and the Mauberian people 
of East Timor are involved, for the past three decades, in a 
struggle for independence from Indonesia who forcibly occupied 
these areas when the Dutch quit in 1975. 


In the archipelago of the Philippines are the Igrots of the Cor- 
dillera in the north. The Lumad and Moro in the southern island 
of Mindanao and several other communities are scattered all 
over the country. The main thrust of the struggle of the indige- 
nous peoples of the Philippines is to restore the right to their 
ancestral territories and for self determination. 


Towards the north, Taiwan and Japan provide an interesting 
picture. In Taiwan the Amis, Bumun and other indigenous peo- 
ples have been driven out of their ancestral territories into urban 
centers by invading Chinese, where they survive on the margins 
of industrialized Taiwanese society. Similarly in Japan the Ainu, 
the original inhabitants of the island of Hokkaido, like the in- 
digenous peoples of the island of Okinawa are under Japanese 
domination having lost all rights to their lands, language, culture 
and identity. Like the Chinese in Taiwan, the Japanese are im- 
plementing a policy of total assimilation. 


The above was a very sweeping survey of some of the com- 
munities of indigenous peoples in Asia today as a background 
to sharing the more particular details of the present day con- 
cerns and aspirations of the indigenous peoples in Asia. 
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The Scenario Today | 
of many of the indigenous peoples today is a 
product of the legacy of colonial occupation and the policies of 


licy of ‘in- 
overnments who continue the same po 
a ie indigenous peoples, their lands and re- 


The situation 


ternal colonization’ of in 
sources. 


We are all familiar with the situation in India, but similar a situ- 
ation exists, for instance, for the Chakma people in neighboring 
Bangladesh. Since 1947, the Governments of Pakistan and later 
Bangladesh follow a policy that has resulted in the occupation 
of nearly half the area in the Chittagong Hill Tracts by Muslim 
settlers and the ruthless plunder of the resources of the region. 
In 1967 the government built the massive Kaptai dam as a 
result of which a million Chakmas lost their most productive 
lands and fled into India. In the last ten years, as a result of 
the policy of brutal suppression of any form of opposition, nearly 
70,000 hill people have come into India and are presently 
housed in refugee camps. In April 1992 the Bangladesh .army 
burnt 1200 Chakmas alive in a village as they were opposing 
colonization of the hill tracts. The Chakma example is not an 
isolated case. 


The Indonesian government for the last few years has been 
trans-migrating thousands of people from mainland Jawa into 
West Papua and East Timor in an attempt to flood the area 
with non indigenous peoples and reduce the indigenous people 
into a minority. This policy is aided by forcible conversions, ban- 
ning of local languages and customs. Another aspect of this 
process is the exploitation of local resources that goes hand in 
hand with the process of settlements. Similar is the case with 
the Lumads and Moros in the Philippines and the Ainu of Japan. 


Forced occupation and assimilation go hand-in-hand with the 
take-over of land and resources in the traditional homelands of 
indigenous people. A classic example of this is the case of 
Jharkhand in India. But similar processes are unfolding in the 
Cordillera region of the Philippines, where extensive logging and 
mining operations in the region, which is rich in mineral re- 
sources, has made this area a living nightmare for the people 
of Cordillera. They were able to stop the construction of the 
massive Chico river dam in 1984, which would have flooded 
some of the best lands of the Igorots. They are now demanding 
regional autonomy as a means to protect and preserve their 
traditional homelands and territories. 
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But the most important aspect of the indigenous people in the 
region is the struggle for lands which were taken away from 
them during the colonial period and later by local dominant 
classes. The struggle for land is an integral part of the struggle 
of the indigenous peoples to regain their identity, their culture 
and social institutions. We cannot separate the issue of land 
rights from the other demands, as rights to land, and the res- 
toration of the control of indigenous peoples over the traditional 
territories, is the basis on which they can regain and rebuild 
their societies for the future. 


Towards Self Determination 


The response to the scenario outlined above by indigenous peo- 
ples in the region has been to reassert their right to their lands, 
culture and identity, which is enshrined in the political demand 
for the right to self-determination. Whatever their current political 
and economic situation maybe, indigenous peoples seek rec- 
ognition as distinct peoples, they seek control over their lands, 
forests and resources and their culture. They seek acknow- 
ledgement of the fact that they have been robbed, oppressed 
and discriminated against and denied the space to exist and 
develop as a people, They are seeking the political right to 
preserve, develop their languages, traditions, customs, knowl- 
edge systems and values and transmit them to the generations 
that will follow. 


In short, they are demanding the right to self-determination. The 
right to self determination and its meaning may differ from place 
to place and community to community, but includes the right to 
the control of lands and territories, the right to restore, manage 
and develop our culture, traditions and knowledge, the right to 
uphold our political systems and customary law, and most im- 
portant of all, the right to exist'as a people in peace and dignity. 


Indigenous people have an important role to play today, they 
have the capacity to offer new ways of understanding the re- 
lationship of humankind with nature and with each other. It is 
the right to self determination that provides the basis for them 
to participate as equals in the creation of a better tomorrow for 
the peoples of this world and the generations to come. 
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The Indian Situation 


The 67,758,380" adivasis, constituting twenty three percent of 
the world’s indigenous peoples, make India the country with the 
largest population of indigenous peoples. They form slightly 
more than eight percent of the Indian population predominating 
in twenty percent of the Indian land mass. 


Their history has been replete with struggles against the ‘colo- 
nizers’ of their world which even today has shown no let up. 
The festering North-East, Jharkhand, Bodoland, Chattisgarh, 
the central belt and on to the numerically smaller and scattered 
adivasi areas in the Western Ghats—the areas are deemed 
politically sensitive with perpetual potential to be explosive, and 
so reserved for special treatment—consoling through welfare 
measures, coopting through development programs and coer- 
cion through the repressive arms of the state. 


The Khasis, Nagas, Mizos, Garos, Karbis, Dimasas, Bados, 
Misings, Rabhos, Dauris, Mismis, Daflas, Akas, Serekdukpens 
are the major adivasi communities in the northern, north-eastern 
and eastern frontiers of India. The Santhals, Mundas, Hos, Kha- 
Sias, Paharias, Oraons, Konds etc occupy the Central belt of 
the hills and plateaus of the Indo-gangetic plain and peninsular 
India. The Gonds, Bhils, Karkas, Kols etc in the western region, 
the Koyas, Todas, Banjaras, Kotas, Yerava, Urali, Konda Reddy, 
Koya Dora, Bommi, Betta Kuruma, Gawall, Jenu Kuruba, Iruliga, 
Lomadik, Hakki Pikky, Marathan, Panchary Yarava, Paniyarava, 
Siddi, Soliga, Yarava, Adiyan, Irula, Kadar, Kattunaikan, 
Kurichiya, Kurumar, Malapandaram, Malayraian, Muduga, Mul- 
lukuruma, Naiker, Paniya, Karala—vellala Gounder, Kattu- 
nayakan, Mullu Kuruba, Malayali, Nayakan, etc in South India 
and the Onges, Great Andamanese and others in the Andaman 
and Nicobar islands are the remaining adivasi belts. 


India has about six hundred and thirty five adivasi communities. 
There are as many as 414 main tribes and a good number of 


: Census of India, 1991. The figure does not include the adivasis in 


Jammu and Kashmir. 
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sub-tribes listed as Scheduled Tribes. They have a fantastic 
diversity both in terms of spatial distribution and culture, speak- 
ing 105 languages and 925 subsidiary languages. 


The adivasi struggle is fundamentally anti-imperialist, anti-capi- 
talist and anti-feudal. Unlike the working class, this struggle is 
anti—-industrial, with the issue of development paradigm and its 
current destructive character having dominance, and of the en- 
vironmental crisis. In the Indian context, the struggle is predomi- 
nantly anti-imperialist and anti-feudal as internal colonization as 
part of neocolonization is very acute. 


A historical Overview 


Aryan Invasion 


This is really the ‘cutoff date to determine who are the indige- 
nous people of India. The Aryan’ invasion resulted in the dis- 
persal of the adivasis to the remote hills and inaccessible tracts 
of the land. This diaspora constitute the present day adivasis. 
Those who were captured became slaves. They are the pre- 
sent-day untouchables, scheduled castes—the dalits. 


There were other influences on the adivasis in the various cam- 
paigns of the Aryan kings. The influence of the travails of Ram 
is chronicled in the Ramayana. Most expeditions resulted in 
intermarriage with the conqueror—resulting in a new community. 


Mughals 


The spread of the Mughals and the Islamic forces, was by the 
sword—much as the spread of the British—Christian forces was 
by the gun. The Mughals were infamous for their forced con- 
version, and the Christians for their subtle and sophisticated 
ways of conversion. The case of Lakswadeep is indicative of 
this process. The adivasis, as always, retained some of their 
customs and traditions despite this. 


British 
The 1782 quelling of the Maler revolt in the Rangmahal hills, 


by the English officer Augustus Cleveland, is the genesis of the 
British-Indian Tribal Administration. The adivasi areas were the 


* There is an ongoing debate as to the nature of the Arvan—whether they 
are a race or a linguistic group, and their origin. It is generally agreed by 
neutral historians that they are not the indigenous people of India, and 
that their true homeland is outside the subcontinent. 
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iti from the adivasi, 
der British rule. To avoid trouble | the 
ted a policy of pacification through indirect rule. 
of the British Government were for regulatory 
d order and revenue collection. 


last to come un 
the British adop 
The institutions 
functions such as law an 
The Scheduled Districts Act of 1874 (Act XIV of 1874) was 
enacted to keep large tracts of adivasi areas outside the juris- 
diction of normal administration. The administrative policy of the 
British was based on non-interference and isolation in contrast 
to the Government of India’s policy of Integration. This non-in- 
terference was primarily due to economic, and not political, rea- 
soning. The near bankruptcy due to their previous policy of 
direct containment was the deciding factor in its conception. 
The ‘gifting’ of these lands in perpetuity to landlords, by the 
‘Permanent Settlement’ ensured that they got a fixed income 
from these former drains on the colonial exchequer. The land- 
lords now had to bear the costs of ‘taming’ the adivasi. Thus 
the British non-interference only meant that they were not di- 
rectly involved, but let the landlords loose on the adivasi popu- 
lation of the land. Even so, the British had to conclude separate 
treaties with many communities. 


The ‘Permanent Settlement’ of 1793 was introduced by Lord 
Cornwallis, to restore order and mainly to safeguard the internal 
market for British goods which was on the verge of collapse 
due to the extreme pauperization of the rural peasantry. It gave 
proprietary rights to the Zamindars and fixed the land revenue 
demands in perpetuity. As a result, between 1921-31 the num- 
ber of non-cultivating landlords increased by eleven percent, 
the number of owners and tenants decreased by twelve percent 
while the number of laborers increased by fifty four percent. 


The consequences of British policy are far reaching. It left the 
adivasis at the mercy of the local chiefs, zamindars, money- 
lenders and the muttadars. The administration in adivasi areas 
was not very formalized during pre-independence. Most of the 
decision making was near enough the common folk. Develop- 
ment as a function of the administration had yet to emerge. 
Maintenance of order and protection from unwanted elements, 
where necessary, were the main objectives of the administra- 
tion. Their forest policy resulted in the curbing of age-old prac- 
tices like shifting cultivation, hunting and collection of forest 
produce. The intrusion of contractors and usurers further ag- 
gravated their already weak situation. 


The miserable plight of the adivasis and the exploitation to 
which they were subjected to was recognized by the govern- 
ment, as a consequence of which legislation was passed to 
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safeguard their interests. One of the most important, the Agency 
Tracts and Land Transfer Act of 1917 of the Madras Presidency, 
provides that the rate of interest on any debt or liability against 
a member of a Scheduled Tribe shall be below twenty four 
percent per annum. It rules out charging any compound interest 
or any other collateral advantage against an adivasi. It outlawed 
the transfer of immovable property to non-adivasis in adivasi 
areas, declared such transactions null and void, with the proviso 
that the authorities could evict violators of the law. Another im- 
portant act is the Andhra Agency Debt Abolition Regulation of 
1940 of Madras Presidency. Regulation III of the Act abolished 
the system of bondage in adivasi areas and the violators were 


made liable for punishment. 


Post Independence 


Independent India long debated the appropriate method to de- 
velop the geographically isolated, pre-industrial indigenous peo- 
ple. The Government of India took the stand that the adivasis 
cannot be left to lag behind and isolated. Nor can the natural 
resources of the adivasi areas be neglected. Integration into 
the mainstream, in a phased manner, without letting them get 
exploited, is considered to be the best. This was to be by a 
judicious mix of aid and acceptance of individual foibles. In the 
words of Jawaharlal Nehru 


“We cannot allow matters to drift in the tribal areas or not take interest in them. At 
the same time, we should avoid over administering them, and in particular sending 
too many outsiders into the territory. tis between the two extremes that we should 
function.” 


He also suggested the following policy—his adivasi panchsheel: 
1. Avoid imposing anything on the tribals 
2. Tribal rights to land and forest should be respected. 
3. A team of their own people should be trained 
4. They should not be overwhelmed by a multiplicity of schemes and 
5 Results should be judged by the quality of human character evolved. 


Implicit in these was the assumption that the state should be 
responsible for the adivasi, and that they should not be left 
alone, though many Indian leaders appreciated them and their 
lifestyle.” This paternalistic attitude still continues—though the 


. See for instance the many instances cited by Elwin in Philosophy of 
NEFA, 1960. He himself sums it up: ‘We do not want to preserve the 
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initial attitude of ‘a little understanding, genuine respect and a 
lot of affection’ has long ceased to exist. 


Constitutional Safeguards 


The most important Constitutional provision is Article 244 which 


provides for administration of scheduled areas in accordance 


with Schedule V of the Constitution and the administration of 
iribal areas under Schedule VI. 


Articles 5, 16, 19, 46, 244, 275, 330, 332, 334, 335, 339, and 
342 of the Constitution provide specific provisions for the ad- 
vancement of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. The 
Protection of Civil Rights Act, 1955 and the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes (Prevention of Atrocities) Act 1989 are 
specifically to protect them. Almost every province in India has 
special laws for the protection of the adivasis residing there. 
These cover the entire gamut of protection, preservation and 


affirmative action. 


The constitution of scheduled areas has two overriding objec- 
tives. One, to assist adivasis in enjoying their existing rights 
unhindered by others, and two, to develop the areas and pro- 
mote economic, educational, and social progress among the 
adivasis. 


In spite of affirmative action policies of the state along with its 
welfare measures, violent oppression, extermination and forcible 
assimilation, the adivasis have not been assimilated with the 
“mainstream” society and continue to consider themselves as 
distinct people with their ancestral territories, social values, cul- 
tural traditions and language. 


In the process of integrating, or rather coopting, the adivasi 
movements for self-determination, independent India made spe- 
cial provisions for them. Article 46 of the constitution states that 


the State shall promote, with special care, educational and economic interests of 
the weaker sections of the people, in particular the Scheduled Tribes, and shall 
protect them from social injustice and all forms of exploitation. 


Article 244 empowers the President of India to declare any area 
where there is a substantial adivasi population as a scheduled 


tribesman as museum pieces, but equally we don’t want to turn them 
into clowns in a circus. We do not accept the myth of a Noble Savage; 
but we do not want to create a class of ignoble serfs.’ Rustumji, Nari 
); Verrier Elwin, Philanthropologist, Selected Writings; OUP, 1989; 
p246. 
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area under Schedule V or as a tribal area under Schedule VI. 
Under Schedule V, a Tribal Advisory Council is to be formed to 
advise the governor—ie the Union Government is empowered 
to give directions to the provincial governments in the matter 
of tribal administration. This provision has been farcical—it has 
not been used even once’. Under Schedule VI, provision for 
self-management is given through autonomous district/regional 
councils. So far this provision has been extended to North 
Kachar Hills and Mikir hills in Assam, the Khasi, Jayantia and 
Garo Hills of Meghalaya, the Chakma and Labakher districts of 
Mizoram, North Tripura, South Tripura and West Tripura, the 
Darjeeling Hills of West Bengal and recently Bodoland. The con- 
stitution has been amended to confer statehood on the basis 
of the region being an adivasi dominated area and Nagaland 
became a State under this provision. 


Again, despite all these, the entire north-east continues to be 
in turmoil precisely because a genuine self-government has 
been made impossible. Assam, Manipur, Nagaland, Meghalaya, 
Tripura, Mizoram and Arunachal Pradesh are increasingly under 
the control of the Indian Army. The demand for nationhood is 
proportionally becoming a logical end. 


In Jharkhand, the struggle for autonomy is many decades old 
and is becoming stronger with a demand for the creation of a 
separate Jharkhand state comprising the Chotanagpur and San- 
tal Pargana areas of South Bihar, Bankura, Purulia and Mid- 
napur districts of Bengal, Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar, Sundargesh 
and Sambalpur districts of Orissa and Rajgarh and Suraya dis- 
tricts of Madhya Pradesh. 


Further south, the people of Bastar, parts of Maharashtra and 
Gondawana are restive with numerous struggles against op- 
pression and atrocities, against large scale displacement and 
for the right to live, and for the right to the forests and lands. 
In South India, where the adivasi populations are still smaller 
and further scattered, struggles are fast emerging against vio- 
lation of human rights and for the rights to forests and lands. 


While, essentially, the process of internal colonization and the 
consequent destruction of life sustenance networks has been 
the common feature in the country, the articulation of the politi- 
cal demands has taken different forms in different parts of the 
country. Demands for nationhood, statehood, formation of 
autonomous tribal districts, for rights to forests and land and 


4 Kananaikil, Jose (ed) Seventh Plan and Development of Weaker Sec- 
tions, ISI, New Delhi, 1985. p66 
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ee the varying forms of 

t deprivation and oppression are bulb 
nelitical artcutaton that are a product of the historical evolution 
of resistance towards forces of oppression and the struggles to 


survive over time. 


The Government Position 


Officially, the Indian state does not accept the fact that there 
are indigenous peoples in India, distorting even science for the 
purpose, though the ‘adivasis’ by their very nomenclature, which 
means ‘first dwellers,’ are recognized as such by society. Gana- 
hiji also recognized and acknowledged’ this fact. The Govern- 
ment of India asserts that the Scheduled Tribes of India cannot 
be equated with the term ‘indigenous people’—in keeping with 
their ‘melting pot™” theory. The adivasis on the other hand say 
that the indigenous people are not restricted to the communities 


in the Schedule. 


India at the United Nations Organization 


With the initiative taken primarily by the activists of the Jhark- 
hand movement, the Indian Council of Indigenous and Tribal 
peoples (/C/TP) was formed in 1987 and affiliated to the World 
Council of Indigenous People. The ICITP has been a regular 
invitee in the meetings of UNWGIP since 1987. As early as 
1984, the official position of the Government of India in 
UNWGIP has been that there are ‘no’ indigenous peoples in 
India and that ‘tribals in India do not constitute what is under- 
stood here by the term indigenous populations.’ Their consistent 
position has been that India is constituted by a complex mosaic 
of. peoples with different cultures, languages and religions and 
moreover is a ‘melting pot’ of cultures. 


The arguments of the indigenous peoples of India, adivasis, 
have been that 


e the adivasis of India fall under the definition of indigenous people and this has 
been conceptually referred to thus even among the various reports and publica- 
tions of the Government of India, 


e — the human rights of adivasis enshrined in the constitution of India have been 
consistently violated even by the government of India, 


“The adivasis are the original inhabitants..." MK Gandhi: ‘India of my 


dreams,’ Harijan; January 18, 1942. 


"The goal that we should strive for is the total integration of the Schea- 
uled Castes and Scheduled Tribes as an indistinguishable part of the 
mainstream of our society." Prime Minister Narasimha Rao at the in- 
augural of the Meeting of Chief Ministers at New Delhi, October 4. 1991. 


ak 
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e the adivasi area is subject to internal colonization and adivasis are treated as 
subjects of colonizers even by the Government of India, 


e millions of adivasis are displaced, 


e there is constitutional crisis in the adivasi areas which has been acknowledged by 
the official reports of the Government of India . 


They also condemned the persistent official position of the Gov- 
ernment of India that there are no indigenous people in India 
and that adivasis are not indigenous people. 


The permanent mission of India to the UN office has a different 
story to tell in UNWGIP. While agreeing to the difference be- 
tween indigenous people and minorities as noted in UN de- 
bates, they asserted that indigenous people cannot be equated 
with ‘Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes’ as they are cre- 
ated by the Indian constitution for the purpose of affirmative 
action to secure for them special privileges and to ensure their 
accelerated progress on account of backwardness due to his- 
torical reasons. Most of the adivasis in present day India share 
their origins with the neighboring non-adivasi population. India 
has been a melting pot of races and ethnic groups. 


In order to disprove the allegation that the Government of India 
is violating the human rights of Scheduled Tribes, the mission 
pointed out the special attention given to their problems and 
welfare. Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes are not sub- 
ject to special privation by the government through development 
projects as acquisition of land from the citizens through the set 
legal procedures is a practice adopted irrespective of their 
status and these are done for the progress of the nation. 


To disprove the allegations that India’s attitude to adivasis are 
colonial, the mission averred that members of the Scheduled 
Tribes have been members of parliament, state legislatures and 
even ministers. They have been running governments in states 
such as Meghalaya, Arunachal Pradesh, Mizoram, Tripura, Ma- 
nipur and Nagaland. 


The constitution itself prescribes protection and safeguards for 
Scheduled Tribes some of which are: 


a. The curtailment by law in the interest of any Scheduled Tribe, of the 
general rights of all citizens to move freely, and settle in any part of 
India; 
4 The twenty ninth Report of the Commission for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes where there is even a section titled ‘Constitutional Cri- 
sis in Tribal Areas.’ 
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b. Permitting the state to make reservation for the backward classes 
including Scheduled Tribes in public services in case of inadequate 
representations and requiring the state to consider their claims in the 


making of appointments to public services; 


Reservation of seats in the Lok Sabha and provincial legislatures; 


d. The setting up of tribal autonomous councils and separate 
departments in the provinces, appointment of a special officer at the 
center to promote their welfare and safeguard their interests; 


e. Special provision for administration and control of scheduled and 
tribal areas. 


These are some of the provisions for affirmative action en- 
shrined in the Constitution which is not to be understood as 
adverse discrimination. The mission also pointed out that the 
Government of India does not recognize the right of self-deter- 
mination of any group of people within India. 


Article 342 of the Indian Constitution defines a tribe as 


‘an endogamous group with.an ethnic identity, who have retained their traditional 
cultural identity; they have a distinct language or dialect of their own; they are 
economically backward and live in seclusion governed by their own social norms 
and largely having a self-contained economy.’ 


This definition falis well within the scope of the current under- 
standing of the term ‘indigenous people’, which has broadened 
in scope from its earlier definition of people dominated by the 
descendants of Western Colonizers, and thus is now applicable 
in the Indian, context. The Scheduled Areas and Scheduled 
Tribes Commission had made this equation in 1961 itself. More- 
over, India has made an official acknowledgment at the inter- 
national level by being one of the first signatories of the ILO 
convention 107 of 1957, though the revision 169 of 1989 is yet 
to be ratified by India. Despite the official stand of India in 
UNWGIP, for the purpose of the UN, the 67 million adivasi popu- 
lation of India is recorded as the indigenous people of India. 


Unlike the so-called New World and Oceania where the subju- 
gation of the indigenous people is of recent history, the more 
accepted history of India on the phenomenon of marginalization 
of the indigenous people is the consequence of the Aryan in- 
vasion thousands of years ago, and has been perpetuated 
since. The people who remained outside the dominant society 
remained identifiable as indigenous people of the land while the 
rest got submerged into it in varying degrees, being relegated 
to the lowest social order. ICITP worked with the demand that 
re ee naar ae ete ohhh al 
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to begin with, India’s Scheduled Tribes should be equated with 
“indigenous people” mentioned in the UN documents.’ 


in the UNWGIP there has been an attempt lately to fudge the 
issue, by equating the ‘dalits, the oppressed,—meaning both 
the Scheduled Tribes (STs) and Scheduled Castes’ (SCs)—as 
the indigenous people of India. The dalit movements and intel- 
lectuals are as yet to discuss this issue and take a decision. 
Besides, whether it would be appropriate stragetically to bring 
this issue before the UN bodies now is yet to be discussed. So 
too, the adivasi leadership is yet to take a decision on this. 


Interestingly, the Permanent Mission of India always took care 
to reply to the adivasi issue in the UNWGIP clubbing the SCs 
and STs together in its references, anticipating perhaps and 
hoping for the demand to come up in the UNWGIP for the 
inclusion of SCs in the definition of indigenous people. It is 
conceivable that in the game of oneupmanship, the Government 
of India now hopes to confound the issue of indigenous people 
in India in the UNWGIP by using this demand to prove their 
initial ‘melting pot theory. 


By refusing to acknowledge that there are indigenous people 
in India, what the government seeks to achieve is to ensure 
that there are no problems for it to discuss in the UN subcom- 
mittee. The Constitution of India provides for autonomy through 
the fifth and sixth schedules, by the provision of Advisory and 
Autonomous Councils. The thirteenth amendment also provides 
for adivasi statehood. These have given, and continue to give, 
legitimacy to the various adivasi movements and struggles for 
more political power and autonomy. These constitutionally le- 
gitimate provisions of various degrees were granted in many 
cases after prolonged repression, the latest being the agree- 
ment for an autonomous council with the Bodos of Assam and 
the Jharkhand General Council in Bihar. 


The fear of the government to accept the existence of indige- 
nous people is that the acceptance now would mean the even- 


. There is a body of opinion that the Scheduled Castes are not the indige- 
nous people of India. The Scheduled Castes are generally considered 
to be Dravidians. The Dravidians, recent research has shown, came to 
India almost at the same time as the Aryans. The difference is that they 
came by sea to South India. ‘The Dravidian Script and Culture came 
from Anatolia, Armenia and Iran,’ page 61-62, A History of South India, 
fourth edition, Nilakanta Sastri; Oxford University Press, 1976, and Un- 
touchability, a Historical Study, K R Hanumanthan, Koodal Publishers, 
1979. Some distinguish Adidravidar from Dravidar, and consider the for- 
mer indigenous. 
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ificati Universal Declaration of the Rights of the 
ee ones in the future, making it obligatory for the 
Government of India to fulfill the demands of autonomy as a 
quired by the Indian Constitution. More such demands are ob- 
viously going to emerge from the other areas as the process 
ion of adivasis gains momentum in the wake 


of internal colonizati Orr | 
of the opening up of the nation for imperialists. This also pro- 


vides legitimacy and respectability to such demands and strug- 
gles around them at the international level. Another worry seems 
to be that more and more people are claiming to be indigenous 
and the use of the IMF and the World Bank to pressurize India 


to accept them as such. 


The term ‘self-determination’ is another sticking point. In the 
context of the plethora of secessionist struggles all over the 
land, the allergy is understandable, since in the political lexicon, 
the term encompasses the right to secede from the nation. The 
statement of the chairman of the UNWGIP that ‘while the term 
has many connotations, it excludes the right to secession’ 
should put the government at ease.” 


The unholy alliance between internal colonization and neo—colo- 
nization has accentuated the contradictions for the indigenous 
people of India. The revival, with renewed vigor, of colonial am- 
bitions of the US through the UN is a reality. The genuine issue 
of the indigenous people can be exploited and utilized by the 
imperialist forces to subvert any genuine attempts at social 
transformation. There could also be both intellectual and mate- 
rial Support by imperialist nations as well as other third world 
nations to influence the politics of the region to their interest”. 


; The Minister of State for External Affairs Eduardo Falerio informing the 
Rajya Sabha on December 3, 1992 that the Third Committee of the UN 
General Assembly had adopted the resolution for the right to self-deter- 
mination on behalf of 34 sponsors affirmed that India has made it clear 
“that the right to self determination applies only to people under foreign 
domination. These words or description do not apply to sovereign inde- 
pendent states nor to a section of people of a nation which is the es- 
sence of national integrity.” This is also the position of India stated by 
the Finance Minister at the Geneva Human Rights Meet in June 1993. 


The declaration of some Chinese as indigenous while leaving out the 
Basques of Spain and France, and other European tribes has to be 
seen as a part of this overall pattern. The Chinese Government has 
meanwhile declared the entire population of the country indigenous. For 
an analysis of the overall pattern and the consequences of India’s 
rather myopic policy see Roy Burman, Indigenous and Tribal Peo- 
ples, Global Hegemonies and Government of India; Mainstream, 
September 5, 1992 


ak 
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This makes it imperative for the adivasi movements for self-as- 
sertion to be that much more cautious. 


Some progress seems to be made in recent times when con- 
ciliatory noises are made by the government and the activists. 
According to Dr Ram Dayal Munda’ the Indian Government only 
says that the term indigenous people cannot be equated with 
Scheduled Tribes. This only needs to be worked out. He also 
said that according to his sources, at a recent meeting of the 
ministries of External Affairs, Welfare and Labor, they were 
ready to ratify the 1969 ILO convention. Once that is done, the 
word ‘indigenous’ can also be accepted. However, this is seen 
to be a mere tactic, since the official position as asserted in 
various fora remain the same. 


Even so, action on the ground makes it very clear that a stage 
of history has been reached where the adivasis have no option 
but to address their problems politically, outside the dominant 
political process, with their own indigenous leadership, methods, 
words, means, agenda and action. 


Government Programs 


The strategy for the development of the adivasi is based on 
the Tribal Sub-plan (TSP) which is based on two approaches: 


i Protective measures for the elimination of exploitation through legal 
support and improving the level of administration of tribal area and 


ii. promotion of development efforts through plan schemes to raise the 
level of living. 


The TSP is in operation since 1974—1 975 in 18 states and 2 
Union Territories, namely Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Gu- 
jarat, Jammu and Kashmir, Himachal Pradesh, Karnataka, Ker- 
ala, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Manipur, Orissa, 
Rajasthan, Tamilnadu, Sikkim, Tripura, Uttar Pradesh, West 
Bengal, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, and Daman and Diu. 
The TSP strategy is being implmented through 193 integrated 
tribal development projects, ITDPs, 249 modified area develop- 
ment approach, MADA, and 77 clusters of tribal concentration 
and through micro projects for 74 primitive tribal groups.” 


On paper the government has the best schemes, and is the 
most valiant of protectors. Government schemes are made with 
proclaimed intentions of adivasi development. The weifare min- 


* Quoted in The Pioneer; January 24, 1993. 
** Ministry of Welfare, GOI, Annual Report 1993—94, p 19 
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itive—thei te is 110 

istry’ ress report is very positive ‘their success fa 
en by elie targets low, and in some cases even re- 
ducing it from the previous year. 

t story. Statistical 
The complete picture however, tells a differen ! 
rhetoric Patst fudge reality. The reports of the twenty ninth 
SC/ST Commissioner and the Planning Commission's working 
group on tribal development criticize the quantitative criteria 
adopted to assess adivasi well being. The Rupees 8.76 billion 
spent on adivasi development in the seventh plan, or the 
3600,000 scholarships provided to the STs do not reflect adivasi 
reality. Grimmer statistics add up to a more unforgiving total. 


Despite thirteen constitutional provisions for the protection and 
welfare of the adivasi, they remain marginal partners in devel- 
opment. Though they are just eight percent of the Indian popu- 
lation they form about fifty percent—half—those displaced by 
the development projects of the State. 


They had their rights to their world fragmented to ‘rights and 
privileges’ of persons to the forest by the Forest Act of 1927 
which was further reduced to ‘rights and concessions’ by the 
forest policy of independent India in 1952. Forty to eighty per- 
cent of their right to their land is derecognized by law. Four to 
five million are pushed to destitution as their occupation of lands 
are considered illegal because they were shifting cultivators and 
so did not continuously cultivate their lands. 


The gap in the literacy level between the adivasi and the rest 
of the population has widened. The average literacy for the 
adivasi in the country is just in the double digits—in a country 
which is notorious for the illiteracy of its citizens. The literacy 
rate for India, SC/STs and female literacy are instructive (all in 
percentage). The 1991 figures exclude the O—6 age group. 


Year Gap 
aoe. (oa 

| sost_| 2402 | 0553 | i540 | 1205 | ost | 000 | 
11.30 06.44 | 12.26 | 
| 


1981 36.23 16.35 19.88 24.90 08.04 15.86 
_1991 | 52.21 | 29.60 22.61 39.23 | 18.19 | 21.04 | 
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The dropout rate for adivasi in 1982-83, for classes one to eight 
was above eighty percent in fourteen states.” There are 48 dis- 
tricts in eight states in which female literacy of adivasis is less 
than 2%.” 


Adivasi job seekers in the live registers of the employment ex- 
changes have doubled from 1981. The official national figure of 
those who live below the poverty line is forty percent. For the 
adivasi it is a staggering eighty five percent—despite living in 
areas that have 70% of the country’s mineral wealth and a bulk 
of the forests***. Adivasi indebtedness to non-institutional mon- 
eylenders has increased to thirty percent. With land alienation 
laws remaining toothless, a mere one percent of them are reg- 
istered land owners. 


Efforts made by the government and non-government agencies 
to bring about development to these people proved to be at 
best partially successful. The development programs created a 
sense of dependency and reduced them to objects of sympathy 
and charity. This reduction led to loss of self-respect and self- 
esteem which in turn led to a feeling of being lesser human 
beings whose very existence depended on the mercy of others. 


Welfare programs blinded adivasis from the real issues which 
negatively affected their existence and development as human 
beings. This reached its apex in the attitude when these pro- 
grams were seen as alms for survival and existence. The re- 
sponsibility to be the masters of their destiny was reduced and 
there was a tendency to evaluate how much a person oF pro- 
gram could give with the minimum effort from the adivasi side— 
considering that the effort required for getting even a small por- 
tion of the benefits intended for them is a herculean task. 


These welfare programs also had a negative effect on the en- 
croacher—migrants who developed a contempt for the adivasi, 
further alienated the adivasi from the rest of society, while the 
non—adivasi appropriated most of the benefits for themselves. 


Forest Policy 


The British were the first to impose restrictions on the free utili- 
zation of the forests by the adivasis by promulgating the Forests 


; Minister for Education in the Rajya Sabha, August 5, 1987, cited by C B 
Tripathi. 

** Ministry of Welfare, 1994, op cit 

*** — Kananaikil, Jose (ed) Seventh Plan and Development of Weaker Sec- 
tions, ISI, New Delhi, 1985. p71 
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ocal rulers in charge of these forests. 

y continued in the form of internal co- 
iali in | the extractors of the natu- 

lonialism in independent India where ) 

ral resources panded their predatory operation to the lands 

and forests of the adivasis. Numerous revolts against this proc- 

ess have persisted through history to the present. 


Due to the colonial foundations of the Indian Government, it is 
an unfortunate fact that legally the Indian State does not rec- 
ognize the concept of community land nor titles that. are not 
written down and registered at the sub-registrars office. The 
government deliberately appropriates for itself the land and re- 
sources that the adivasi enjoyed as ‘common property’ for ages. 


The British Government recognized only individual land. In Brit- 
ain, all the forests belonged to either the king or the aristocracy, 
by the grace of the king. The Indian Government continues to 
do the same. It does not recognize that the forests are the 
home for millions of the adivasis, and that by destroying the 
forests what it is doing in effect is destroying the life support 
system of the adivasis and thus adding to the destitute, de- 
pendent population of the land. 


After the legal stealing of adivasi land, the government very 
generously agrees to give back some as an act of grace. This 
farce has been enacted in many parts of India. Consequently, 
the adivasi interaction with the instruments of the state—the 
forest department, which is now in charge of the administration 
of their home, the bureaucracy, the police and the contractors— 
have not been smooth, at its best. The laws that make them 
criminals in their own home are to blame. More. likely, the 
causes lie deeper. To quote Prime Minister Narasimha Rao, 
there is a “lack of sensitivity on the part of the police and the 
district administration... The law enforcers themselves, in many 
cases, fail to act promptly or collude with the other side.” It 
must also be noted that many aspects of the Forest Acts are 
inconsistent with the Indian Constitution, specially Articles 14, 
21, 39(b), and 39(c).* 


Act of 1894. They kept | 
The British colonial polic 


Government Cooperatives 


In the name of eliminating the age-old exploitation of the adi- 
vasis, the government has introduced cooperatives into adivasi 
areas. Ever since the first five year plan, cooperatives like the 
Grain Gola and Forest Labor and Multi Purpose have been 
functioning. 


* 


Lokayan Bulletin 5: 3, 1987; Chatrapathi Singh; page 9. 
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in its report, the Social Welfare Team of the Committee on Plan 
Projects (1959) recommended that 


“commercial exploitation of the forests be entrusted to the cooperatives rather than 
to contractors.” 


The Dhebar Commission recommended that, 


“the sale and marketing of the produce and supply of tribal peoples’ requirements 


at reasonable price should receive special attention through cooperatives. ° 


As the functioning of these cooperatives did not meet expecta- 
tions, due to varied reasons, subsequent commissions recom- 
mended that there be Integrated Credit-cum-Marketing 
Cooperative Societies, popularly known as Large Size Multi- 
purpose Cooperative Societies (LAMPS) at the primary level to 
provide production and consumption credit, undertake market- 
ing of forest produce and distribution of consumer goods and 
agricultural input. 


This could secure all facilities under one roof. The Central Gov- 
ernment advised all the State Governments to organize LAMPS. 
With the exception of Kerala, Himachal Pradesh and Andhra— 
which already had an existing cooperative structure that an- 
swers the present needs—most states have done so. Each 
LAMPS is to cover between 10,000 to 20,000 adivasis. Further, 
the State Governments were to organize Tribal Development 
Cooperative Federations to extend marketing support to primary 
level adivasi cooperatives. Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Kerala, Mad- 
hya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Manipur, Orissa, Rajasthan, Tripura 
and West Bengal have done so. In 1987, a National Tribal Co- 
operative Marketing Development Cooperative Federation has 
been setup to provide marketing and technical intelligence with 
other economic support to the State Tribal Development Cor- 
porations. 


TRIFED—Tribal Cooperative Marketing Development Federa- 
tion of India Limited—has been set up primarily for marketing 
items of tribal produce, specially minor forest produce, MFP, 
and eliminating private traders from the scene. TRIFED is ex- 
pected to undertake schemes in collaboration with state corpo- 
rations/federations for improving the collection of not only oil 
seeds of tree and forest origin, but various items of minor forest 
produce and surplus agricultural produce also. 


Studies have shown however, that of late these cooperatives 
have filled the vacuum of the moneylender, and have become 
as exploitative. This is in line with the rest of the development 
experience where aid, without politicization, mobilization, aware- 
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nt, has further institutionalized the explot- 

As Prime Minister Narasimha Rao said 
j tive movement 

z ride ourselves on the fact that the coopera }0 

pt neh than a hundred years old, but all the irregularities con- 

nected with it are also hundred years old. 


ness and empowerme 
tation of the people. 


Leakage of Funds 

The flaw also lies in the utilization of the funds. The innovative 
Tribal Sub-Plan (TSP) strategy in the fifth plan, evolved aS a 
plan within the state plan, created a centralized program for 
adivasi welfare, with each state department earmarking funds 
for adivasi development, while the Center and the institutional 
agencies provided aid. Most provinces were unable to utilize 
the TSP for actual adivasi welfare, but spent the outlay on in- 
frastructure—on average thirty seven percent, with Maharashtra 
allocating eighty percent—meaning welfare for the elite bureau- 


crats. 


The government, as mentioned before, has made plentiful budg- 
etary allocations for tribal upliftment. Of this bounteous sum, 
less than fifteen paise of the allocated Rupee reaches them, 
the rest being swallowed up by those who make it their business 
to be benefactors. The late Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi admit- 
ted this. 


Cultural Insensitivity 


The tribal administration is unable to see that it is not large 
infrastructure and cash payments that can give the adivasi a 
sense of worth, or help give a share in development. It has 
been unable to see the logic in helping adivasis progress in a 
manner acceptable to them. 


This has resulted in ludicrous parodies of the development proc- 
ess. The highland Bondas of Koraput have left the expensive 
flats constructed for them untenanted, as they believe that per- 
manent dwellings offend the natural order, and therefore are 
inauspicious. Similarly the seventy pucca houses built for the 
Rajis of Pithorgarh were inhabited for a mere five months. They 
believe that falling sick is a manifestation of malevolent spirits, 
and is a sign that they should seek new dwellings. These are 
not isolated cases. Unfortunately, with the advent of ‘profession- 
alism’, dis the non-governmental sector is emulating the gov- 
ernment. 


* 


At the inaugural of the Meeting of the Chief Ministers at New Delhi on 
October 4, 1991. 
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The notion that adivasi ills can be alleviated by cash payments 
translated into communities like the Great Andamanese receiv- 
ing sums upto Rupees 10,000 per capita annually till the late 
nineteen seventies. The adivasis, unused to money or the cash 
economy, indulged themselves in spending orgies, and became 
hardened smack addicts. The fertility rate declined due to the 
addiction with the result that there are only 29 of them left—with 
no births in the past several years. 


Social Change 


As late as the 1960s, the adivasi were regularly, and system- 
atically, cheated by the immigrants. The wages, in Kerala, paid 
was in the form of Valli, payment of daily wages in kind, as 
grain—the actual value of which was not even a fifth of the 
contemporary statutory minimum wage. Even in this, the meas- 
ure they used for selling goods to the adivasi was less than 
that used for the non-adivasi. The adivasi had to fight a long 
struggle to get the right to have the same measure be used for 


them. 


The leaders of the struggle were non-adivasis, and the revolu- 
tionary potential of the adivasi was tested for the first time. The 
leaders concluded that, due to their special socio—cultural ethos, 
it was next to impossible to unite the adivasi, and that the po- 
tential was low. 


The trade union leader who aided the adivasi in this struggle 
was murdered. But at the end of it all, the right to be paid in 
the same measure as the non-adivasi was attained. 


With growing awareness, some have begun to question the 
existing basis of social organization and the assumption that 
‘national interest take priority.’ The reward has been increased 
harassment and ‘ring leaders’ being singled out. In running this 
gauntlet one representative experience, and this is by no means 
an isolated one, will be illustrative. Though this is in Wayanad, 
similar experiences will no doubt be known to others elsewhere. 


This took place in a village called Nalloornadu. A group of village 
leaders successfully prevented the owner of a fair-price shop 
from his unfair practice of illegally transferring essential com- 
modities to the black market. The incident took place at night 
when the leaders were returning home after the village com- 
mittee meeting. On the following day, people came together and 
the owner of the shop was compelled to tender a public apology. 


The owner of the shop was also the contractor for the adivasi 
housing program in the village and several houses. Though the 
pe sith ee On EEN 
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obtained, the houses were not completed 
RG work Pane tate far had been with sue yes 
rials. The demands of the adivasis for the completion ; a 
houses were repeatedly neglected. After the above lier “iit 
incident, the contractor resumed work the very next day an 


completed them. 


ates Gf 

is gave more strength and courage to the other adivasis O 
clase. whose houses had been demolished. Their families 
were sleeping under the trees and shop verandas for between 
one and three years, awaiting the completion of their houses. 


Under the leadership of the village committee, they staged a 
sit-in at the district collectorate with placards ‘Tribal Nest at Col- 
lectorate’, ‘Complete our Houses, etc. The Collector yielded to 
a compromise on the issue. However, the political party leaders 
concerned, up to the minister, branded the adivasis a destruc- 
tive force creating ‘law and order’ problems in the district. They 
realized that adivasi empowerment could tilt the balance of 
power in the district. So, the government completed the other 
adivasi houses in the district, which had been delayed for years, 
but deliberately delayed the work of the houses in the particular 
village, for which the sit-in was conducted.” 


Non-government 


Political Parties 


The political parties of the mainstream did little or nothing to 
safeguard the interests of the adivasis. While the Congress, in 
its many avatars, incarnations, safeguards the interests of the 
land owning class, the Left recognizes the adivasi question only 
as a small part of their alliance of working people. Since most 
of the migrants also fell into this category, the leftist parties also 
tended to move away from the adivasis and worked to secure 
the rights of the working class migrants. The electoral number 
game—the very essence of the so-called parliamentary democ- 
racy—ensured that the adivasi are marginalized forever be- 
cause of their numerical insignificance. The adivasi do not 
matter in the numbers game. 


5 The highest government officials are aware of this. “Attempts by the 


Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes to break away from this syn- 
drome of deprivation and improve their lot and claim what is rightfully 
theirs, are often the principal cause of the atrocities that are perpetrated 
on them.” P V N Rao; op cit. 
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The extreme left did recognize the adivasi as the most op- 
pressed and the fact that they inhabit the most inaccessible 
terrains of the forests beckoned these revolutionary forces to 
establish bases within the adivasi belts. The Central Indian adi- 
vasi belt continues to be the main base for the revolutionaries 
including the most powerful one—the People’s War Group. Fur- 
ther south the movement, as such, has got bogged down with 
ideological problems and fragmentation that they are an insig- 
nificant force. They are yet to resolve the issue of ‘development 
paradigm’ in the background of the present paradigm charac- 
terized by the destruction of peoples, cultures and the environ- 
ment. The adivasi question also has a strong element of 
anti-industrial character in its struggle. Interestingly, these ques- 
tions are yet to be taken up with the seriousness it deserves 
by the so-called ‘autonomous’ adivasi movements of the North 


and North-East. 


Religious Institutions 


Religious interest stems in part from a juvenile hangover that 
proponents of every religion suffer from: the feeling that more 
adherents means that their religion is less irrational. 


The Church 


In the 1940s and 1950s, the church made a tremendous con- 
tribution to the educational, social and economic development 
of the area, though the adivasis were not the target group of 
the development process. When adivasis were finally ‘discov- 
ered’, they became objects of charity, in much the same way 
outlined above, as regards the government. 


The missionary zeal of the church has a lot to do with Church 
intervention. Among the migrants who encroached on adivasi 
land, were a significant number of Christians. This led to the 
expansion of the church to serve them. After the first flush how- 
ever, the church started expanding its services to other com- 
munities—mostly the adivasis. 


These ‘extension programs’ were conducted not by the hierar- 
chy but by the ‘laity’ who were employed by the church. It was 
only after credibility was built up by these people in remote 
villages that the institutional church moved in and put up its 
buildings. Non-formal education centers were taken over and 
given over to convents or became church compounds. Millions 
of rupees meant for adivasi welfare was misappropriated. In 
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their name quite a few people and institutions made, and con- 
tinue to make, money. 


is i isparage entirely the work done. The welfare 
Ly ne a i eid were much appreciated, cabal 
they did not attempt to focus on fundamental issues and were 
diversionary in essence. Their non-formal education gave the 
adivasi the first glimpse of another world—a world that was 
rapidly exterminating theirs. The programs also brought indi- 
viduals with genuine concern in close contact with adivasis. 
Many of them left the confines of the institutional church to be 
with adivasis and to help in the struggle. This contact was the 
major benefit of Church intervention. But the price was heavy. 


One of the major aspects of Church intervention is the superior 
‘| have come to rescue you’ syndrome that the ministers of the 
church invariably suffer from. They want to ‘save’ adivasis— 
continuing the white man’s burden. In seeking to convert adi- 
vasis, they trampled on their culture and reinforced feelings of 
worthlessness. After conversion, oftentimes with the promise of 
equality and economic benefit, they also treated them according 
to the hierarchical Hindu caste system, even to the extent of 
separate cemeteries*. On the other hand they took the first in- 
terest in adivasis, and indirectly helped in preparing them for 
the outside world. 


Hindu Fundamentalist Revival 


The penetration of the church into the ‘tribal heartland’ led to 
alarm bells going off in some quarters about a possible repeat 
of the north-east experience. These institutions wanted to sub- 
sume adivasis into Hinduism. They told adivasis ‘the Church 
will convert you. You should not convert, you are Hindus.’ This 
after centuries of humiliation and degradation at their hands. 
They had their own agenda and vested interests. They, as many 
others before them, did not address adivasi aspirations or their 
culture-specific needs. They, unlike the church, could not even 
offer ‘a pie in the sky when you die’. 


After centuries of considering adivasis lower than even the un- 
touchables—so low that they were not even in the four -var- 
nas—after depriving them of their very humanity, the Hindu 
activists have the gall to expect adivasis to return tq the slavery 
of the caste-ridden ‘Ram Rajya’. Far from being Utopia, it is, 


4 For more details on the situation of the converts to Christianity, see Chil- 


dren of a Lesser God; Antony Raj sj.; DCLM (Dalit Christian Liberation 
Movement) Publications, Madurai, 1992. 
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and has been, hell for those not in the privileged castes. One 
that all right thinking people resolve to liberate themselves from. 
However, it is an important factor in the national scene which 
all efforts at liberation must take into account. 


Sanskritization is perhaps the most insidious of all forms of their 
alienation. They are subsumed into the brahminical Hinduism 
as the lowest rungs. Their gods and goddesses are given 
names from the Hindu pantheon and their temples are taken 
over by the ‘high castes.’ Once the temple comes under the 
suzerainty of the priestly castes, the ‘low-caste’ adivasis are no 
longer allowed entry into their own ancestral temples. This has 
been a process of continuing dehumanization. The case of Lord 
Jaganath of Puri, in Orissa, and Lord Ayyappa of Sabari Malai, 
hills, in Kerala, are well documented” and need no elaboration. 
The takeover of adivasi places of worship still continues.” The 
last vestiges of their age-old ownership of their temples is seen 
in the fact that adivasis are required to officiate for some rituals 
in temples that they are not otherwise entitled to enter, let alone 
set foot in the sanctum sanctorum. 


The Hindutva Combine 


Rewriting history, the Hindutva brigade call the adivasis Hindu 
vanavasis, forest dwellers, who, according to one of their stal- 
warts, have forgotten that they are Hindus.” Thus the Hindus 
must not only civilize and culture the adivasi but also teach 
religion, customs and traditions—in other words become the 
saffron man’s burden. They use schools and welfare programs 
to disseminate these ideas and to establish their superiority to 


: Details on the historical process of alienation of the indigenous people 
from their temples are graphically depicted with the use of puppets in 
the temple museum at Puri, and partially described in Untouchability, a 
Historical Study, page 84-87; K R Hanumanthan, Koodal Publishers, 
1979. 

** It is open to archaeologists, theologians and historians to do further re- 
search on whether the Valliyoorkavu temple, in Wayana, like many oth- 
ers, belonged to the adivasi first. Some studies have come to the 
conclusion that since the presiding deity there is a goddess, and since 
the adivasi worship the mother goddess, it is highly possible that it once 
belonged to them. Further research is necessary before this can be de- 
finitively asserted. This temple was, of course, later used to enslave 
them. 

*** — Should it be given credence? The reader is the judge. The combine 
also says that the Aryans are the indigenous people of India, and explic- 
itly admiring Hitler and Nazism, is quite at home using gobbelsian propa- 
ganda methods, apart from genocide. 
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hegemonize the minds of the weak and to make them internal- 


ize their inferior position in society. 

hed that the adivasi should change their 

te ‘Ram’ for the be ee 4 
i roy the history, language and culture of the adi- 

ae Aa rte of the community is traced to some obscure 

Hindu warlord or his general, thereby destroying the very roots 

of their social and cultural history. This can aptly be called the 


second Aryan invasion. 


The Hindu revival is a late phenomenon and therefore had little 
mass base in the adivasi hamlets. Due to their indoctrinated 
cadre, it poses one of the most potent threats to the adivasi 
identity and struggle. It has tried basically to subsume the adi- 
vasi identity in the larger Hindu pantheon and socially to make 
them one of the lowest rungs of the pecking order. It tries to 
arouse a pan-Indian, pan-Hindu nationalism for electoral gain 
and a unitary market for capital. All other efforts are secondary. 
In the recent past these forces have met with some success 
in some pockets. This is a politico-economic phenomenon mas- 
querading as religious one. 


That this combine is not interested in ameliorating the plight of 
the adivasis is evident from their violent opposition to those 
working for adivasi empowerment. Stripping and parading Dr B 
D Sharma, a former SC/ST commissioner now working for the 
upliftment of the adivasi, on the roads of Jagdalpur on 28 Oc- 
tober 1992, for opposing the illegal takeover of adivasi land for 
industrial purposes, when the BJP was in power in Madhya 
Pradesh, is indicative of the policy of the Hindutva forces. 


It is openly preac 
names and substitu 


The dominant society, characterized by the ‘mainstream’ insti- 
tutions of organized religion, democracy and government, due 
to inherent cultural assumptions and limitations, cannot have a 
role in their mobilization or empowerment. This, the second 
stage of development and reclamation of heritage, had to await 
the intervention of the liberals and radicals—NGOs, the volun- 
tary sector, nationalists and people’s movements. 
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SOUTH-INDIA’S ADIVASI BELT 
AN OVERVIEW 


A Backgrounder to the situation in the districts of 


Dakshina Kannada, Mysore, Kodagu, 


Nilgiris and Wayanad 


Overview 


Less than five percent of the adivasi population of India live in 
the southern provinces of Karnataka, Kerala, and Tamilnadu. 
Though found in most parts of these provinces, the major adi- 
vasi concentration is in the Western Ghats at the conjunction 
of the three states. They have been invisible due to their insig- 
nificant numbers’. The districts of Kodagu, Mysore and Dak- 
shina Kannada in Karnataka, Nilgiris, Coimbatore and Periyar 
in Tamilnadu, and Wayanad, Palakkad, Kannur, Kozhikode and 
Mallapuram in Kerala form this contiguous belt. 


This belt, apart from having the largest population of adivasis, 
also has much of the region’s natural heritage. The Nagarhole 
‘National Park,’ Bandipur Wildlife Sanctuary, Nilgiri Thar Sanc- 
tuary, Mudumalai Wildlife Sanctuary, Indira Gandhi ‘National 
Park,’ Wayanad Wild Life Sanctuary and Silent Valley—all fall 
in this contiguous area that can loosely be called the Nilgiri 
Biosphere Reserve. 


The major adivasi communities of Karnataka are Jenu Kuruba,” 
Bettakuruba, Paniya,”*” Yerava,”*** Soliga and Koraga. In Kerala 
there are the Paniya, Adiya, Mullukruba+t, Irula, Kuruchiya, and 
Kattunaickar. In Tamilnadu, the major adivasi communities are 
the Malaialis,++ lrulas, Malasar, Mahamalasar, and Kadars. 


* Adivasi Population 1991 Total Rural Urban 
India (excluding J&K) 67,758,380 62,751,026 5,007,354 
Karnataka 1,915,691 1,629,496 286, 195 
Kerala 320,967 309,764 11,203 
Tamilnadu 574,194 505,208 68,986 


** Also spelt Kuruma and Kurumar 

*** — Paniyan, Paniyar 

**** There are four major subdivisions in Yerava. The Panchari Yerava are 
the Adiya of Kerala and Pani Yerava are the Paniya 


+ Mulluvakurba 

++ Malai, hill: aalies, dwellers; as opposed to Mala yalees—the speakers of 
Malayalam, the language of Kerala. Sometimes it is also spelt Malay- 
alees. In this volume, all variations will refer to the adivasi. 


There are a total of 49 communities in Karnataka,” 35 in Kerala, 
and 36 in Tamilnadu. 


e communities having the same culture and ethos. 
leat Dravidian languages. They have a similar history. 
Before the advent of the British, the land owning class domi- 
nated them. The British began the systematic process of disin- 
heriting the adivasis of their land. For the past couple of 
centuries, some adivasis of this belt have had harrowing expe- 


riences as slaves. 


Independent India has continued the colonial policies. In the 
creation of the famous wildlife reserves mentioned above, adi- 
vasis were terrorized and driven out of the earmarked areas by 
the officials. In other cases, satisfactory rehabilitation has not 
been done even after twenty to thirty years. Hydro-electric pro- 
jects have also displaced large numbers of adivasis. This is in 
all the projects—whether at Idukki, Chimmini, Karapuzha, Ban- 
surasagar, Siruvani, Harangi, Kabini or Tharaka—regardless of 
their actual stage of completion. The subsequent ecological 
damage causes secondary displacement. 


The government and private plantations, set up by the industrial 
houses and individuals, encroach on adivasi lands with impunity. 
These encroachments are regularly legalized. Yet, while the al- 
ienation of the adivasi lands get legal sanction, laws for the 
restoration of adivasi land are shelved or not implemented. The 
encroachment of these cash-crop estates has also destroyed 
the traditional food security system of the adivasis causing sys- 
tematic malnutrition and starvation. 


The influx of aliens into these sylvan lands has resulted in ex- 
ploitation of the worst kind—that of women. Their innocence 
and gullibility are taken advantage of to such an extent that 
some are forced to turn themselves into a commodity. 


While those in Kerala are influenced by the working class move- 
ments and the parliamentary parties have divided the adivasis 
among them, this has not yet happened in Tamilnadu and Kar- 
nataka. There has been a gradual disillusionment with the par- 
liamentary process and a concurrent understanding of the 
exploitative political system. 


:. Classification is a big problem in itself. For our purpose, we will follow 


the Government of India Schedule. The adivasi on their part recognize 
some communities who are not mentioned in the schedule as indige- 
nous, and do not so recognize some who are mentioned. 
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The nineteen eighties has seen the emergence of many autono- 
mous adivasi movements, some of them supported by NGOs. 
There has also been a beginning in the search for dialogue 
among these organizations to take up common Issues through 
common action as well as attempts to reach out to other adivasi 
movements. 


With consecutive Central Governments admitting that the state 
has been unable to reach the people, looking to the voluntary 
sector for success stories and models, and beseeching it to 
help in implementation of the government programs, the volun- 
tary sector is at the threshold of its most spectacular success— 
or its most pernicious period. Due to the importance accorded 
to this sector, it will be elaborated upon. The story will be traced 
by following the evolution of one NGO and one mass organi- 
zation in each province—Coorg Organization for Rural Devel- 
opment (CORD) and Buddakattu Krishikara Sangha (BKS) 
respectively, in Karnataka, Solidarity and Adivasi Vikasana 
Pravartaka Samithi (AVPS) respectively, in Kerala; and Action 
for Community Organization, Rehabilitation and Development 
(ACCORD), and Adivasi Munnetra Sangam (AMS) respectively, 
in Tamilnadu. 
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Karnataka 


B R Hills, Dakshina Kannada, Kodagu, and Mysore 


The tribals have been forest dwellers since the stone age’, hav- 
ing a free life in the forests.” Prior to 1934, the forests were 
the common property of the neighboring villages. They did not 
cause much injury to the forests***. They had their traditional 
vocations like shift cultivation, hunting, fishing, catching birds 
and collection of minor forest produce.*** 


Before the tenth century, it was inhabited by the Bettakuruba, 
Jenukuruba, Yerava, Kudiya and other tribals. Then the Ko- 
davas and Gowdas settled down there.+ Each tribe is charac- 
terized by its own language, god and culture. Kodava is the 
link language. Gowdalu, Hakkipikki, Iruliga, Jenukuruba, 
Kadukuruba, Kaniyan, Kondakapu, Kuruman, Koraga, Sholaga 
and Soligaru are some of the communities found here. 


The original forest dwellers among the tribes have been dis- 
placed from this environment as more and more coffee estates 
came into existence in the forest areas. These people who de- 
pended on the forests for their living could no longer do the 
same; similarly, the strict enforcement of the law regarding re- 
served forests ultimately pushed the tribals out to the plains. 


These developments have disturbed the basic inclinations and 
living patterns of the tribes. Formerly the houses used to be in 
a circular cluster and, at the center, the people used to keep 
the fire burning all through the night, warming up themselves 
against severe cold weather. The people spent the night in sing- 
ing and dancing, which reflected their joys and sorrows. Now 
all that has changed. The government under its rehabilitation 


* 


Gazetteer of India, Karnataka State, Kodagu District, 1993, page 50 
ibid page 35 

Gazetteer of India, Karnataka State, Mysore District, 1988, page 26 
Gazetteer of India, 1993, op cit, page 35 

+ ibid, page 51. 
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plan has built colonies with houses in lines; but securing fire- 
wood has become a problem for the people. There is no social 
homogeneity among the tribals now, as was once seen when 
they lived in the forest, hunting without restrictions. Having 
forced to give up their old ways of life, the tribals are trying to 
adjust themselves to the new ways of earning their livelinood 
and new occupations’. 


Though slavery was abolished in 1843, there was no significant 
improvement in the life of the people. To voice the acute needs 
of these silenced and exploited people in the present unjust 
social atmosphere has been the singular ambition of the Coorg 
Organization for Rural Development, CORD in Kodagu District, 
Vikasa and DEED in Mysore District and VGKK of Biligiri Ranga 
Hills of Karnataka. 


In the present social set-up, solving certain fundamental prob- 
lems is of paramount importance. The concept of development 
is possible only through awakening and this, in turn, is possible 
only with social education. With social education, training and 
mutual cooperation, people can get solutions to these problems 
and only then can human values like equality, simplicity, equi- 
table distribution of wealth, cooperation between and among 
rural communities etc. be realized. 


A Historical Overview 


The growth of the peoples struggle in these southern districts 
of Karnataka will be traced primarily through the Budakattu 
Krishikara Sangha and CORD. Vikasa and DEED also mobilize 
people for BKS. Vivekananda Girijana Kalyan Kendra (VGKK)” 
provides support to the Soliga Abhivridhi Sangha. 


When the government introduced the landmark Land Reform 
Act as a consequence of the Congress manifesto promise ‘land 
to the tiller and legislated that the wielder of the plough is the 
owner of land, CORD pursued this scheme in favor of many a 
landless laborer and was successful in getting justice to many 
in Dakshina Kannada district. This was however nullified in 
some cases by some arrogant landlords who used might to 
deprive the tillers of the benefits. 


* ibid. page 143. 

** — VGKK started off providing health care for the Soligas of Billigiri Ranga 
Hills. Due to increase in awareness, they have now enlarged the scope 
of work to include development in a holistic perspective. The Soliga Ab- 
hivridhi Sangha is the movement of the Soligas there. 
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cussions of this activism, on March 15, 1978, 
e founder of Center for Human Concern, 
ie nti svat and the hand of another, the future ~ 
der of CORD and its present Secretary, was almost ie ; 
They were hospitalized for almost a year. It was aed t ite 
forcefully that the struggle for justice must be mass based. 


In the violent reper 


n ‘community organization’ in Bombay provided the 
sieceamemee® input lege for the task. On returning, the 
knowledge obtained in organizing the slum dwellers in Bombay, 
and getting their demands settled favorably, was gainfully util- 
ized in organizing the villagers of Chikkathur and nearby villages 
and hamlets and thus, started the work to solve the problems. 


The Kodagu Janatheya Horata Sangha 


In mid—1980, the privation and torture faced by villagers of 
Kudlur, Chikkathur, Doddathur, Gondibasavanahalli and Basa- 
vanathur of Somawarpet taluk exploded into their glorious fight 
against official tyranny. The people who were in abject poverty, 
having spent their lives toiling to improve the lands of rich plant- 
ers and land holders, finally succeeded to be self- reliant after 
acquiring small pieces of barren land. By dint of hard labor, 
they converted the land to produce whatever little they could, 
which is supplemented by paid coolie work, manual wage labor. 


This resistance movement of itself flowered into a ‘village action 
committee’ at Chikkathur, and then spread to Kudlur, Doddathur, 
Gondibasavanahalli and Basavanathur. It took roots in each vil- 
lage simultaneously and it played a significant role in awakening 
them to the fact that the ‘forest was on fire’ and that collective 
action must be taken. It also awakened the dormant leadership 
qualities in many villagers, which till then did not have an op- 
portunity for expression. It made them self-reliant. 


The peoples movement can be traced to their participation in 
mass movements under the banner of the Kodagu Janatheya 
Horata Sangha, Kodagu Organization for People’s Struggles, 
which included non-adivasis. The adivasis could not participate 
effectively in the decision making of the KJHS due to various 
reasons, most notably the paternalist notions of non-adivasis 
even though the economic backgrounds were the same. 


Thus when the adivasis were evicted for the government ‘Sun- 
dernagar’ project and when the rehabilitation for the ‘Harangi 
Dam Project’ was far below acceptable standards, the difference 
In problem perception and action priorities became insurmount- 
able. However, before the contradictions came to the fore, KJHS 
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was the most militant and powerful of the movements, in the 
vanguard of the Sundernagar struggle. 


The infamous ‘Sundernagar project was conceived as a one 
hundred percent export oriented unit, along with the former 
USSR, for the coffee company /ndcafe. About 500 families living 
in these villages were likely to be deprived of the government 
sanctioned scheme of development. KJHS decided to help them 
get their due share and their legitimate rights and education. 
When they were eking out their hard, but self-reliant, life in 450 
acres, the government wanted to usurp the entire area from 
the poor’s holdings and convert it into a super city Sundernagar 
by gifting these holdings to the affluent society to start industries 
for multinational corporations. 


The plan included building bungalows and five-star hotels for a 
tourist complex, to turn this idyllic land into another drug-addict 
infested tourist resort. The so-called ‘people’s leaders’ who used 
to spend hours in praising poor peoples development were ac- 
tually trying to usurp this, by now prime, agricultural land and 
gift it to the affluent with the active help of the government and 
thus build their future edifices on the tombs of the poor. It is 
then that CORD took up the cause of the poor against this 
naked injustice and helped the people to organize and over- 
come the greedy forces with constant, consistent and continu- 
ous resistance. 


Peoples’ Rights forum 


This was a forum, a predecessor of CORD, to reestablish rights 
by fighting against the anti-people policies of the government. 
Since horata means struggle, the KJHS was not accorded rec- 
ognition by the registrar of societies. So the Peoples Rights 
Forum was formed and right at the onset was able to create 
self-confidence in the people and to make them realize their 
legitimate rights and privileges. Five villages utilized this forum 
to obtain drinking water, roads, houses, community hall and 
iand rights. 


This forum was successful in 
» identifying leaders with awareness 
» awareness of ones position, role and pride 
» increased independence and confidence 
» — strengthened community feelings, self assurance and communication 


» increased participation in community matters. 
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a ibuted in several other ways through songs, 
nea De opoetry and through such media id: me 
spirit of self-reliance to fight against injustice and “eh ll or 
hard won rights. In Chikkathur It was possible to demonstrate 
their protest by a mass procession of about 1200 men, women 
and children, to the concerned authorities. 


sion started in Chikkathur, traversed all the affected 
wieeaa passed the houses of all the ruling Congress lead- 
ers including that of Gundu Rao, the then Chief Minister of 
Karnataka, the panchayath president’s and all the Congress of- 
fices. The Karnataka Raita Sangha, the Karnataka Farmer’s 
Association, one of the strongest of the time, also supported 
this march of about twelve kilometers. 


The press also highlighted the issue and, as a result, the 
scheme to usurp the poor people’s land was totally stopped. 
Even the survey stones planted to measure the plots were up- 
rooted and the people got back the right to their land. 


The protest was very orderly and constructive. The pillars for 
the fence, erected by the government in Chikkathur and Dod- 
dathur, were removed by the people and converted into stone 
benches at the village bus stop and other public places. 


CORD is born 


The peoples’ resistance movement grew. It was the collective 
will of the people which enabled them realize their cherished 
goal and this forms the foundation stone on which CORD was 
built. Thus the adivasis of Kodagu and backward villages of 
Mysore district got organized. 


KJHS, however, did not have a holistic perspective or agenda. 
When the government started to dump money in the villages, 
KJHS did not have an action-plan ready with the result that all 
the money is siphoned off by the liquor shops that have sprung 
up about the village. 


The need for a support organization was sorely felt at the time 
of the struggles. So CORD was formed. CORD now works with 
adivasis of ninety three hamlets. The success of CORD in cre- 
ating eu assets has resulted in interest in KJHS being 
revived. 


In the beginning, CORD worked only with the backward classes, 
but in 1984, the adivasis sought help in Organizing themselves 
and work with the adivasis started. The adivasis of Kodagu 
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were alienated by the coffee estates that came up in their an- 
cestral lands’. 


Educational programs were initiated in Yadavanadu Hadi in 
Somwarpet Taluk and Handigudda Kavalu in Periyapatna taluk 
of Mysore district. Social education not only made them literate 
and broadened their horizons, but also helped them organize, 
and paved the way to the solution for a number of their prob- 
lems. Adivasis have been dispossessed by a wrong forest pol- 
icy, deprived of their place in the society and have been left 
behind by the dominant classes, they have been exploited and 
their ancient community lifestyle has been destroyed. 


CORD and the other NGOs attempted to play a catalytic role 
in their organizing and mobilization, initiating them into a proc- 
ess of questioning and helping them to identify leaders, and 
became a part and parcel of their struggle, by instilling confi- 
dence, independence and awareness in them. Each of the 500 
families gained 4 acres of land. Today 60 families have obtained 
their land possession certificates. While the initial expectation 
was of welfare, it has now been shown clearly that all action 
has to be taken by the adivasis themselves, and that CORD 
would, at best, provide support. 


CORDs Supportive Role 
Awareness Creation 


CORD has been active in awareness creation in its area of 
work. This is the fundamental work from which all else flows. 
Change can come only when each person develops awareness, 
a spirit of enquiry, and integrates it with his life. To bring about 
this, CORD has conducted jathas which have traveled from one 
settlement to another, enacting street plays, puppetry, singing, 
pamphleteering and by audio-visuals. In cooperation with 
Anamika, a cultural troupe consisting of CORD staff, students, 
adivasis and non-adivasis, a march was organized throughout 
Kodagu to inform people about Panchayath Raj, which is hoped 
to be an instrument to create space that responds to people's 
aspirations. This jatha, covered 290 Kilometers in three weeks. 


By employing different mass media and innovative techniques, 
Rural Information Centers have been established in four adivasi 
settlements and awareness creation programs are being carried 
out continuously. Educational tours have been conducted for 
the adivasi farmers. 


* Gazetteer of India, 1993, op cit. 
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enacted street gees re as 

aign for universal literacy. There nave een 
eect hamlets to emphasize the Heeber 2 
versal literacy and create the right atmosphere for It. s 
activities, besides facilitating the growth of the BKS, have also 
helped in the reestablishment of positive political and human 
values. In a life of abject poverty, the light of awareness has 
begun to seep into this society and people have turned towards 


the achievement of equity. 


In Madikeri taluk, CORD 


Social Education 


There has béen a sustained effort to broaden and deepen the 
understanding and analysis of the social structure and also the 
horizons and vision of the people. Awareness about the present 
system is enhanced and through this they are encouraged to 
create their own appropriate social order. Social education is 
through the use of their own language and many of the partici- 
pants of the programs compose songs. There are various dis- 
cussions, meetings, and seminars through which there is an 
attempt to revitalize their traditional values such as human re- 
ligion, human values and lay the foundation for a meaningful 
human life. 


Mass Contact Meetings 


CORD established the link between the officials, elected repre- 
sentatives and the people. Mass contact programs were instru- 
mental in organizing the people towards the solution of their 
problems. Voluntary organizations of Karnataka, members of 
the NGO forum Tribal Joint Action Committee, office bearers of 
the adivasi peoples’ organizations and the district officials par- 
ticipated in the fifth anniversary celebrations. The important role 
played by the mass contact program was realized here. 


In every taluk the Budakattu Krishikara Sangha, BKS, holds an 
annual meeting as a culmination of their mass contact program. 
Under the Central Government sponsored CAPART scheme, 
mass contact programs have been carried out in 3 taluks. These 
programs have helped in resolving long standing problems of 
drinking water, housing, road and other basic necessities. 


Cultural Development 


In protecting the culture of adivasis, the role is in strengthening 
their confidence in themselves. Dominant society often dispar- 
ages all that is theirs, hence the need to help the cultural 
strengthening and assertion of their roots and traditional values 
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such as equality, simplicity, sharing and community life. The 
constant barrage of external cultures and the fact that they have 
been at the receiving end of the march of civilization for cen- 
turies has left them with scars that often surface as hostility, 
timidity, and inferiority. The removal of this requires much effort. 


One of the efforts is the Budakattu Ranga Vedike, an all—adivasi 
theater group, where training is imparted to preserve their cul- 
ture and to provide means of interaction with cultural troupes 
of other lands. This exposure and interaction has been helpful 
in them realizing the intrinsic value of their cultural forms and 
expressions and has helped in the building up of their confi- 
dence much more than any theoretical input ever can. 


BRV has won accolades from many quarters, including the gov- 
ernment. They have given command performances as far away 
as Tumkur and Hassan. Many adivasis now write songs depict- 
ing their exploitation and other real life situations. Every month, 
in each hadi, there is a cultural program. 


Budakattu Krishikara Sangha 


The adivasi organizations, sanghas, in each village decided to 
form an apex body the Budakattu Krishikara Sangha’, Adivasi 
Farmers Association, now popularly known by its acronym BKS. 


In the initial stages, the BKS took up family problems, alcohol- 
ism, land distribution and cultural celebrations. The leadership 
chosen was a blend of the traditional and the new. They took 
up small local issues and, emboldened by their success, took 
on the issues regarding the atrocities committed by the forest 
department. The contesting of elections to the state legislature 
by the BKS leaders, and the significant response evoked, 
served notice that BKS was a force to reckon with, and estab- 
lished its credentials as the representative voice of the adivasis 
of Mysore, Dakshina Kannada and Kodagu. 


The land issue came to the forefront with the deepening of their 
understanding. Since most of their land has been encroached 
upon, and the executive was on the side of the encroachers 
for obvious reasons, direct action had to be resorted to, to re- 
gain their land. About 60% of the land is now recovered. It is 
significant that one of the Jyothis from Karnataka, for the Adivasi 
Sangamam was lit from the land thus taken back. 


es The BKS originated in H D Kote as a result of the effort of DEED. It was 
registered in 1982, though it had been in existence informally for a cou- 
ple of years previously. 
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Interventions 


Interventions, though seemingly trivial, have made tremendous 


ir li the Jenuku- 
| their life. In 1990 a bottle of honey from 

i Seas, collectors—was bought wholesale from them for 
Rupees ten and sold outside for Rupees twenty five. In a cartel 
breaking operation, CORD got them Rupees twenty per bottle 


and in 1992 it was Rupees sixty. 


In 1986, they also had to ‘steal’ bamboo from the forests. For- 
ests that are their inheritance. Since the bamboo was stolen, 
the traders would pay only Rupees 1.50 per basket. After dis- 
cussions with the Divisional Forest Officer, now they are given 
bamboo. The economic benefit alone is tremendous: the price 
paid by the traders for the baskets jumped to Rupees five and 


now stands at Rupees ten. 


The adivasis did not have the ethos of storing their food grains. 
While the forest was plentiful, this was the best dietary system. 
With the loss of their traditional forest habitat, this led to them 
being at the mercy of the money lenders and the encroacher- 
landlords, since they had grain only for a few months and had 
to work as daily-wage labor for the rest of the year. CORD 
made a concerted effort to change this aspect of their culture 
and persuaded them to store food grain by the creation of a 
grain bank, thus giving them spine and breaking the backbone 
of the powerful moneylender-encroacher-landlord nexus. 


Initial Action 


When Chief Minister Gundu Rao came on November 11, 1981, 
a black flag demonstration was organized. Though the govern- 
ment officials came for problem resolution, and the adivasis 
were amenable to talks with the chief minister to solve the issue, 
the officials concerned could not give a concrete time and place 
for the meeting. This demonstration, in a chief minister's home 
town, is unprecedented. 


The chief minister's father had just expired. Using this, he 
worked up the sympathy of the people and then proceeded to 
paint the ‘instigators’ as ‘jobless gossip mongers.’ He likened 
the Congress government to a rock that nothing could shake. 
It is a different matter that they lost the very next election. 


The revenue department, in its continuous terror campaign, did 
not let some non-adivasi cultivate their land in 1983, claiming 
that the land was forest land. This led to untold hardship in the 
community. In a direct action resolve born out of desperation 
they gave the State an ultimatum that the issue had to be solved 
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by April, failing which they would begin cultivating again. Since 
there was no response from the thasildar or the revenue offi- 
cials, they continued cultivation from the next season onwards, 


and continue to date. 


When the contractor building the new road from Harangi to 
Kunige cut off their crop and generally ran roughshod over their 
lands, they demanded and got compensation. Their unity and 
organization paid off, since compensation from the government 
is a rare phenomenon, more so for adivasis. 


The Fifth Anniversary 


In 1985 the adivasis of Mysore and Kodagu came together for 
the celebration of the fifth anniversary of the BKS. The forest 
department and ITDP also came in a significant recognition and 
acknowledgment of the strength of the BKS. There was, for the 
first time, an exhibition of adivasi products in the newly built 
community hall at Handigudda Kavalu. 


A stick was got to the site from every village and added to the 
heap. After pooja they were lit in a huge bonfire. This was an 
emotional moment of affirmation of their unity. 


Handigudda was a village where people had to eat mud to 
survive barely a year previously. It was chosen to give it a fillip, 
and also as the completion of a phase of involvement that sig- 
nified a shift from emergency support to long-term mobilization. 
Handigudda has since grown in leaps and bounds. In a place 
where no child went to school, a non formal education center 
has been started, and now many go to formal school also. Har- 
assment by the landlords and the forest department has almost 
stopped. Most important, eating mud has stopped. 


This is not to say that all is well since then. Due to the apathy 
of the state, the BKS is being forced into direct action, despite 
the docile nature of the adivasi. 


Ongoing Struggles 


In Chotepare, for instance, the adivasis came to know of BKS 
and organized themselves under its banner. When the forest 
department officials created problems again—they beat up an 
adivasi—the errant officer was called to the peoples court and 
fined. 

In Handigudda, the adivasis cut the eucalyptus planted by the 


forest department in five acres. This was in response to the 
state order that returned the land to the adivasis which was 
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being obstructed and delayed by the forest department despite 


many reminders and memoranda. 


rhole, which is designated a national park 
te ce ene neat However, direct action has been used 
there also. After resorting to dharna, when the forest department 
still removed their fences, the adivasis put up the fences for 
their agricultural land themselves. 


Cultivation is increasing, thus reducing the incidence of bonded 
labor. This is a major fallout of the reclamation of the forests 


and their traditional habitat. 


BKS has become an identity of the adivasis which the State is 
forced to recognize. The various departments of the government 
have initiated direct communication with it. Committee members 
at the taluk and district levels are regularly invited for discussion 
and consultation by the government. 


BKS now has developed a momentum of its own—a momentum 
to match the growing awareness of the adivasi, independent of 
its association with others. Villages join in the Sangha on their 
own. Of course the track record of BKS in the creation of com- 
munity and individual assets and in the recovery of over 1500 
acres of land—to the tune of about Rupees 25,000,000.00 (Ru- 
pees 25 million, US$ one million, in 1992)—is a major incentive. 


Protest marches 


To protest against injustice in an organized way is a inviolable 
fundamental right. This protest is against the system not against 
any individual. Traditionally, protest marches are the only form 
of non-violent protest expression that is recognized, taken note 
of, by the Indian State. Unless the demands are backed by a 
show of strength, cavalier treatment is meted out to the pro- 
tester, often to the extent of being victimized. Equally tradition- 
ally, the adivasis are loathe to demonstrate for the redressal of 
grievances. The breakthrough achieved by BKS and CORD in 
legitimizing this form of protest with them is a major success. 


Major demonstrations 


On 18 August 1986, over five hundred adivasis took out a pro- 
test march in Periyapatna in Mysore district to highlight their 
demands for the fulfillment of their minimum needs. 


In September 1988, they again carried out a sathyagraha for 
their land rights. In keeping with the true spirit of sathyagraha 
‘semi ene manocacheaetaseananecon censenaeslaeeaaa inal diad ieiindectnentasninenia 
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they divided the acquired land equally among themselves and 
practiced the spirit of egalitarianism as propounded by Gandhi. 


13 August 1990. A protest march and hunger strike was held 
to press for a solution to the land problems of Doddahosur and 
Lingapura villages. Over a thousand people demonstrated for 
over two days and succeeded in obtaining land rights to meet 
their daily requirements. 


The Karnataka State government had leased out 2900 acres 
of fertile land at Rupees 4.00 per acre for 30 years to Budhani 
Sait, an industrialist from Bombay. This was the land of Jenuku- 
rubas and Soligas, where they lived, depending on what the 
forest gave them. The government gave the land to Sait without 
their knowledge. 


Their huts were bulldozed and the adivasis, taken unawares, 
took refuge in the forest. The forest department drove them out 
as usual, in line with the forest policy, which denied the adivasis 
their rights to the forest. The adivasis then began their coura- 
geous fight to retrieve their lost land in 1990 in an organized 
manner under their organization—Budakattu Krishikara Sanga. 
Even before the people could celebrate their victory, the forest 
officials accompanied by two elephants smashed their huts. The 
sangha began their struggle now against the government. On 
August 13 and 14, they won their battle for the rights over their 
land in Doddahosur Lingapura. 


There is also an element of personal vendetta in this struggle. 
The DFO Basappa had come on August 7 and destroyed seven 
huts and some of their standing crop by trampling on it. The 
adivasis, in a quick counteraction, blocked the road to Dodda 
Hosur Lingapura. He was forced to walk back eight kilometers. 
Enraged at being at the receiving end, on August 11, DFO Bas- 
appa returned with a team of about two hundred and fifty and 
two elephants and demolished sixty nine dwellings. 


In the fury of the reaction to this latest atrocity, the forest de- 
partment sanctioned four acres per fami,ly immediately, and the 
same people who had come for the demolition had to mark out 
this land for the adivasi. Wood was provided: by the forest de- 
partment for the reconstruction of the houses. The Rupees one 
thousand promised per destroyed house has yet to be dis- 
bursed—years after the incidents. 


The BKS, through mass contact programs began to protest 
spontaneously against injustice, by which the adivasis, who are 
the native people of Kodagu, regained their natural rights. On 
EE uameasanmmnamiatiieimmipaedncnmtcsnasnscna CAA en 
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April 19, 1991 over four thousand adivasi from 80 adivasi ham- 
lets got together to put forward their demands. 


1. Ownership rights over the land on which they were tilling. 


2. Every family should have land and a root over their heads. 


Compensatory measures to be taken before the adivasis residing in 
the Nagarhole national park are relocated. 


4, Injustice being done to the adivasis under the name of reservations 
must be ended. 


5. There is a need for an integrated development approach for the 
adivasis. 


6. Adivasis working as daily wage labor with the forest department 
must be regularized. 


7. Minimum wages have to be raised. 
8. All litigation pending against the adivasi people must be withdrawn. 
9. Welfare committees need to be established. 


A march was held and a memorandum presented to the Presi- 
dent and Prime Minister of India through the District Commis- 
sioner and also to the Superintendent of Police and the 
Conservator of Forests. 


10 October 1991. The adivasis protested against the harass- 
ment of an innocent kinsman, a non-adivasi married to an adi- 
vasi woman, in front of the Titimathi range forest office. 


Although these protests have not removed the drudgery of eve- 
ryday existence from the lives of the adivasis, they have laid 
the foundations of their resurgence. In these struggles, the role 
of the NGOs have been off the limelight, playing a strong sup- 
portive role. The struggles may be seen as the positive outcome 
of the awareness campaigns. Their ability to sustain a struggle 
is also testimony to the success of the economic programs, and 
the highly motivated cadre that is built up. 


As of 1993, BKS has spread to over 300 hadis in the three 
districts and more requests for affiliation continue to pour in. 
There is also a major change in perception of its role. While it 
Started off as an apex body of the existing village sanghas, it 
IS NOW a movement. 
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Nilgiris 
There are five different adivasi communities in the Gudalur val- 
ley in the Nilgiris. They are the Paniyas, who form the largest 


group, Kattunayakans, Bettakurumbas, Moolakurumbas and Iru- 
las. 


Till the beginning of the 19th century, the Gudalur valley was 
a completely forested tract. Inhabited by the adivasis and an- 
other indigenous group called Chettys (no similarity with the 
Chettys of the plains). The oral history of the adivasis of the 
area goes only as far back to when they were in bonded labor 
to these Chettys. Very little is known of their history before that. 
However, there is sufficient proof to establish the fact that there 
was a flourishing slave trade where adivasis were captured and 
sold at a slave market in neighboring Wayanad. Records of 
land transactions of that period show that adivasis were sold 
along with the cattle, as part of the movable assets. 


The slave trade coincided with the opening up of the area by 
the British. First by private prospectors for gold, and sub- 
sequently by the tea companies when they realized that tea 
would flourish even in the lower altitudes of the Gudalur valley 
and the foothills. With the abolition of slavery in the middle of 
the 19th century and the British colonization of the forest wealth 
of India, the adivasis found themselves with few alternatives 
other than reliance on the Chetty cultivators for their survival. 
The second half of the century brought nearly all the adivasis 
under the yoke of Chetty bondage. 


The only group to escape this were the Moolakurumbas. They 
apparently assisted the British to open up a path from the coast 
in Kerala to Srirangapatnam, the last bastion of Tippu Sultan. 
This association with the British resulted in their being rewarded 
by having lands settled in their favor by the British government. 
And thus they made the transition from hunters to settled ag- 
riculturists. 


The Paniyas and Kattunayakans and most of the Bettakurum- 
bas were less fortunate. The Paniyas and Kattunayakans, being 
nS 
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ended to be near Oe - je 7 
ice of the British as these simple | 

Be icc io the colonel interests of the British empire. But 
once the tea estates started opening vast tracts of forest land 
for their plantations, these food gatherers found themselves in- 
creasingly deprived of their sources of food. This made them 
almost totally dependent on the Chettys for their survival. The 
Chettys were quick to exploit the situation by evolving a system 
of bonded labor that continued till a few years ago. 


The Bettakurumbas who had taken to subsistence agriculture 
in dense forest areas were more settled than the nomadic Pani- 
yas and Kattunayakans. They found themselves right in the mid- 
dle of the path of plantation expansionists. However, their 
intimate knowledge of the forests and its ways were recognized 
as potentially useful by the British colonists. Already the Bet- 
takurumbas in Karnataka and Kerala were being used by the 
Indian royalty to trap, train and domesticate wild elephants. The 
British also continued to exploit this Knowledge by recruiting 
their labor for the forest department. Thus many of these adi- 
vasis, at least those who came in contact with the British, were 
able to escape the bondage of the Chettys. 


The Irulas have a completely different history from the other 
four tribes of the area. The impact of this difference is mani- 
fested even today where they have found it very difficult to 
identify with the Adivasi Munnetra Sangam. The Irulas are in 
fact the Soligas of Karnataka. Many Hindus, especially the pas- 
toralists, fled from Tippu’s oppression into the forest tracts of 
the Nilgiris. They took with them their large herds of cattle as 
well as their Soliga cowherds. Hence the entry of this adivasi 
group into the area is comparatively far more recent. 


food gatherers, t 


Somewhere down the line, after independence, they were clas- 
sified as lrulas, perhaps by some sympathetic Collector who 
realized that as Soligas they would not be recognized as a 
Scheduled Tribe, since Soligas are not among the notified tribes 
in Tamilnadu. For convenience and consistency we continue to 
refer to them as Irulas. 


When the immigrants found that the area that they had fled to 
was a rain shadow area and that further up the hill there were 
far more fertile lands that could be cultivated, they moved up 
the hill towards present day Ooty, leaving behind their cattle 
and the Irulas to look after them. These immigrants, now called 
Badaga’, like the Chettys, also evolved a bonded labor system 


. Badaga(Kannada): Northerners; used to denote people who lived to the 
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to ensure that their economic interests were protected. This 
system follows in some form even today. 


This, briefly, is the history of the adivasis till the early 1960s. 
The immigration of the Christian settlers from Kerala changed 
all the social and economic equations of the area beginning the 
late 1950s. The Malayalees, called Chettans, started winning 
over the friendship and support of the adivasis. Many were as- 
sisted by the adivasis in numerous ways to establish them- 
selves in the area. These settlers though, were not satisfied 
with mere subsistence agriculture. They soon started expanding 
to the point where family labor was far from sufficient. The adi- 
vasis, the only source of extra labor, however, were enmeshed 
in bondage to the Chettys. So the Chettans turned their atten- 
tion to breaking down the bonded labor system. This, more than 
any humanitarian concern for the inhuman conditions of the 
adivasis, was backed by strong economic reasons, exploitation 
of their labor being the primary one. 


The Chettans did this in a variety of ingenuous ways, luring the 
adivasis through attractive offers of a cash wage, intimidating 
the Chettys who dared oppose them and often through sheer 
muscle. 


in no time the Chettans managed to get most of the adivasis 
to work for them. Before the adivasis knew what was happen- 
ing, they found themselves victims of the apparently attractive 
cash economy. The Chettans, through liquor, and various other 
means got the adivasis into inexorable debt and into their 
clutches. The few who had ventured into independent agricul- 
ture were also not spared. The government's belated awareness 
of the bondage of the adivasi, and the enactment of the Bonded 
Labor Abolition Act, resulted in a small percentage of the adi- 
vasis being assigned small tracts of land, with the mistaken 
notion that this in itself would rehabilitate them. In fact, these 
lands too found their way into the possession of the Chettans, 
notwithstanding the government's orders to the contrary. 


This was the situation that prevailed in 1984. Impoverished, 

indebted, their lands being alienated: afraid, scattered and their 

entire social fabric in tatters; waging a battle for mere survival. 
immediate north of the Tamils i.e. the Kannadiga, the Telugu, and the 


Tulu. Dr K V Ramesh; A History of South Kanara; Karnatak University, 
Dharwad, 1970; p 16 
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The Adivasi Munnetra Sangham 

rea was working in an attempt to rehabilitate 
08 atlies, Hh were released from bonded labor. They very 
soon became aware of the magnitude of the problem and the 
sheer inadequacy of the well intentioned welfare oriented ap- 
proach. This, along with the close association with many of the 
educated adivasi youth, led to some of the team to form and 
establish ACCORD in 1986. It was the clear aim to form a 
strong adivasi organization that could protect their rapidly dis- 
integrating society. To ensure that they could participate In the 
larger society as equal partners and not as a mere unorganized, 


unskilled labor force. 


This was done by mobilizing a group of young adivasis to go 
from village to village to develop among the people an under- 
standing of the causes of their problems and an awareness of 
the need to unite. This was the genesis of the Adivasi Munnetra 
Sangham which culminated in a massive adivasi demonstration 
in 1988 to assert and demand their land rights. About 10,000 
adivasis demanded that their land be given back to them and 
proclaimed that no government had the right to sign it away. 


This is recognized by even senior officials of the Tamilnadu 
bureaucracy who admit that “the tribals’ demand for land is per- 
fectly valid and justifiable. The adivasis were there before the 
maharajas, the British, the tea estates or the Indian Govern- 
ment. This is an absolute truth.” Further, a Collector had af- 
firmed that the land was their ‘birthright”. Important struggles 
for restoration of rights were also fought at Bokkapuram and 
Chembakolly. 


The five different tribes came together to launch The Adivasi 
Nila Urimai Eeyakam (Adivasi Land Rights Campaign), under 
the banner of the fledging Adivasi Munnetra Sangam. The 
Strength of AMS lies, however, in the realization that its mandate 
goes far beyond land rights and hence it attempts to assert the 
social, cultural and political rights of the adivasis as well. 


AMS does not restrict their action to protests and demands. 
Concrete action is taken to recover alienated adivasi lands, to 
prevent further alienation and to Support landless adivasis to 
lay claim and take possession of their traditional homelands 
which are now declared government lands. ACCORD lent de- 
velopmental support enabling the adivasis to cultivate these 
lands and make them economically viable. All this resulted in 


Frontline, February 16—March 1, 1991 
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the ever growing economic independence of the adivasis, and 
in establishing their collective bargaining power. 


The Changing Equations 


This bargaining power has resulted in a lot of the local equations 
being changed. On the economic front, their growing inde- 
pendence has given them the courage and the wherewithal to 
withstand the pressures of the Chettans and others. The fact 
that most of them have planted tea—traditionally a rich man’s 
crop—further underlines this change. Today the adivasi is no 
longer a daily-wage earner, but a Planter. With this, slowly, sub- 
tly, but surely, the economic relationship between the adivasi 
and the non-adivasi is changing. Today, the adivasi no longer 
needs to go to the Chetty or Chettan for a loan. Most often it 
is through the Sangam. Support from voluntary organizations 
has made resources available to these Sangams. Till recently 
the adivasi was seen as the beneficiary of government largess, 
especially by the bankers through whom this so-called largess 
was channeled. Today the adivasi is a collective client. 


On the political front too the equations are changing. The parties 
and the politicians have, for the first time, recognized the adi- 
vasis as a vote bank with a mind. No longer are individual votes 
available to the highest bidder. The change has manifested itself 
in the way both the politicians and the bureaucracy turn to the 
AMS in any situation involving the adivasis. There is a concerted 
effort by different power centers to enlist the support of the 
AMS. 


However, it is on the socio-cultural front that the change is most 
apparent. In 1984, it was common for non-adivasis to stand 
rather than occupy a seat in the bus next to an adivasi. Today 
that is unthinkable. For the adivasis, they are no longer afraid 
nor ashamed of their adivasi identity. An identity that hitherto 
had been reviled and denigrated by the dominant groups of the 
area. Now this very identity has enabled them to stand up and 
resist, to work for change and to dare to hope once more. 
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Wayanad 


The district of Wayanad is in the North-Eastern part of Kerala, 
and covers over 2124 Square Kilometers. It has the highest 
concentration of adivasis in Kerala. It was inhabited by nomadic 
tribes who had their customary patterns of self-government, tra- 
ditional institutions and cultural heritage. Though there were in- 
terferences from immigrants from the neighborhood, it did not 
significantly change their lifestyle. 


From the 17th century onwards there were systematic and or- 
ganized migrations of farmers and planters who had relatively 
advanced techniques and implements which enabled them to 
subdue the adivasis. They were different people from different 
places: the Gowdas who were Jains, the Nambiars and Nairs 
who were high caste Hindus, Christian British planters, Muslims, 
Tamil speaking Chettiars who were businessmen and agricul- 
tural labor. These migrations affected adivasi lifestyle adversely. 


The adivasi ethos of non-proprietary relationship to nature 
helped the invaders to emerge as the land owning class and 
the adivasis, in an ironic twist of fate, became slaves. The caste 
Hindus took over adivasi temples and then their religion and 
used these to keep the adivasis under subjugation. 


The second world war affected the people of Kerala as Burma, 
the main source of their staple food—rice—was completely cut 
off and there was an acute shortage of food. The British pro- 
moted a campaign for food under the slogan ‘Grow more Food’. 
This created a conducive climate for the farmers from the Cen- 
tral and Southern parts of Kerala to migrate to this fertile area 
of Wayanad. 


The process of change that began to manifest itself in Wayanad 
with this stage of migration was detrimental to the adivasis. The 
migration, however, did help build up the infrastructure of the 
area. In the 1960s, the Social Welfare Department of the Cen- 
tral and State Governments and philanthropic organizations and 
institutions adopted a welfare approach in their ‘tribal develop- 
ment programs’ that were characterized by charity. 
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Solidarity and HiLDA 


It is in the above context and background that the emergence 
of Solidarity will be analyzed. HILDA also has a similar genesis 
though they do differ fundamentally in some key areas of de- 
velopment and operation. Solidarity functioned mainly as a re- 
source input organization that followed the long process of 
letting people take up their own issues. Leaders are not paid, 
not even their travel costs are reimbursed. This has resulted in 
highly committed and militant leaders in their areas of interven- 
tion (the experience at Nalloornadu is an outcome of the Soli- 
darity intervention). HiLDA follows a more activist role wherein 
the external agents, in this case their staff, play a more active 
and direct role. Adivasis are recruited as staff and thus a mild 
form of cooption takes place. In some other organizations, the 
adivasi leadership is coopted into staff as less than puppets. 


Due to spatial constraints, for the purpose of this report, how- 
ever, the differences will be glossed over. The genesis of these 
two are the Wayanad Social Service Society and the Bathery 
Social Service Society respectively. it is when the confines of 
these two church institutions became detrimental to their work 
and oneness with the people that those motivated came out to 
continue their work with the adivasis without the constraints that 
were imposed on them by the church that had its own interests 
to safeguard. 


Disregarding the welfare approach, the official social service 
organizations of the church’—the Wayanad (and Bathery) So- 
cial Service Society—started an innovative approach in the de- 
velopment process though the education and motivation of the 
adivasi and other weaker sections to make them self-supportive 
and self-sufficient. 


As a result, a new consciousness emerged which led to the 
assertion of the adivasi identity and to the demand for rights— 
rights that were legally guaranteed, but socially denied. This 
created dissatisfaction and even revengeful attitudes from a few 
vested interests—some of them government officials, political 
leaders and church leaders, who benefited from the situation 
of the adivasis. This opposition became acute by 1982 which 
led to the change of thrust of the Wayanad Social Service So- 
ciety, to make the conscientization process less threatening to 
the status quo, however unjust the status quo was. 


: Each diocese, administrative district of the church, has a social service 
wing for its charity extension programs. It has the name ‘Social Service 
Society’ prefixed by that of the diocese. 
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ini erhaps easy decision for the leaders, 
Pine ee peel: nee “4 close contact with the adivasis 
day in and day out, and for whom the daily struggle of the 
people had become their own, there was no going back. Leav- 
ing their secure job, they moved out to become one with the 
people—including the highly insecure way of not having a de- 
pendable, permanent job. Hence the formation of Solidarity by 
the group from Wayanad Social Service Society in 1982 and 
High Land Development Association HiLDA, in 1987 from the 


Bathery Social Service Society. 


The strategy followed was that of imparting literacy using the 
classic method of Paulo Freire. Thus from the community with 
less than 20% literacy—in a state with over 75% literacy, the 
highest in the country—arose a critically aware section. Thru 
the action-reflection-action process the people took up minor 
local issues, becoming organized in the process. The voluntary 
groups continued to provide training, guidance and support. 


Other Interest Groups 


The people at large supported the program and the decision of 
these groups of committed youth due to various reasons. The 
local leaders of the political parties expected to gain more field 
support for their political ends. The economic and social elite 
thought they could continue the domination and domestication 
of the masses by being the patrons in the new situation. The 
land owning class of the area hoped that they would gain more 
accessibility to the poor and thus ensure cheap labor. The local 
intelligentsia thought that they could gain respectability and en- 
hance their self-image. Sections of the bureaucracy thought that 
they could achieve government targets for their programs by 
this program, and also provide a smokescreen for the rampant 
corruption in the government departments. Unfortunately, even 
some of the animators came for less than the best of reasons. 


Once the questioning of the unjust institutions by the adivasis 
Started, reaction was swift. The institutional church branded the 
NGOs as anti-church and fundamentalists. Hindu groups 
branded them missionaries. When the Muslim women attended 
classes which resulted in highlighting some of the contradictions 
of their society even the Muslims reacted. Manipulations started. 
The Hindu fundamentalist forces like Rashtreeya Swayamsevak 
Sangh began open opposition. Local political leaders took ex- 
ception to the demands of the once subservient adivasis who 
now vaguely understood the interests of the politicians. Many 
tactics were used to Stop the concientization process. 
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An important feature is that, right from the beginning, there was 
a conscious effort to put the adivasis in leadership positions. A 
four tier leadership and organizational setup emerged—the clus- 
ter, village, panchayat and taluk. When the political parties re- 
alized that they were losing ground, they tried to coopt the 
movement during the elections and to dissipate it at other times. 


Another issue raising the question of identity, apart from the 
experience at Nalloornadu, was the wage compensation strug- 
gle in Edavaka village. When the services of an adivasi was 
terminated after 10 years, an action committee was formed un- 
der the leadership of the village committee which demanded 
his reinstatement. This took on the dimensions of a classic class 
struggle with the landlords—who felt that capitulation in one 
case could bring down their whole exploitative superstructure— 
on one the side and the adivasi labor on the other. 


Many compromise talks were called but the landlords refused 
to talk to adivasi delegates saying that they would talk only to 
the ‘instigators’-—the NGO involved in the non-formal education 
program. The long drawn out struggle caused disheartenment 
among the adivasi and it slowly died out. The support groups 
from other villages could not sustain their support due to the 
time and distance involved. One major disadvantage faced was 
the lack of an organization. They were always identified with 
an NGO or a political party. They were humiliated though the 
issues raised were genuine. 


The Process 


It was then resolved that never again would they be without 
the support systems required for a long and sustained struggle 
for the reclamation of rights. They set about building up this 
support system in earnest, sometimes in a systematic way, most 
often not. There were a few hiccups. 


Different modes and models of peoples organization—like trade 
unions, political parties, welfare organizations, cultural organi- 
zations—were not responsive to their needs and aspirations in 
an integrated manner. They began a search for an alternative— 
an alternative which encompassed the political, social and cul- 
tural spheres. The agenda included a search for a-consistant 
model of development vis a vis their culture. At this historic 
moment, in the midst of despair, the importance of an inde- 
pendent, well structured organization to take up responsibility 
for their development was realized. 

Wayanad 
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ncture that it was decided that they needed their 
own oferta to articulate their aspirations. The need a 
falt because when they did not have one, even when they spoke 
of their legitimate needs, they were brushed away as irrelevant, 
motivated and something that could be ignored since they were 
perceived as weak. To add insult to injury, the demands were 
discredited by attributing them to the handiwork of NGOs. 


It is here that the limitations of the non-adivasi supporters and 
institutions came to the fore—much like that of the government 
a couple of decades earlier. The NGOs could also not travel 
all the way with them. The final steps to their liberation could 


be taken by them alone. 


In this process came about the formation of different groups, 
in different locations, at about the same time. Most of the san- 
gams were based on adivasi groupings. Organizations devel- 
oped independently of each other, but evolved a surprisingly 
common vision. Thus future collaboration and networking was 
a consistent part of the vision, even at the inception, of unity 
which took place at different geographical locations. 


At roughly the same time, in the Bathery taluk the Adivasi Aikya 
Samithy was formed, in Mananthawady and Vythiri Taluks of 
Wayanad in Kerala, they coalesced into the Adivasi Vikasana 
Pravartaka Samithy, in the Nilgiris district of Tamil Nadu as the 
Adivasi Munetra Sangam, the Budakattu Krishikara Sangha in 
the Kodagu and Mysore districts of Karnataka, the Kuruma Sa- 
mudaya Samraksha Samithy and the Kerala Paniya Samajam. 


The formalization of the sanghas varies from the mid-1970s to 
early 1992. While the formalization does differ, what does not 
is the fact that a truly adivasi leadership, concerned about the 
adivasis and not any external political master developed only 
in the past five years, almost simultaneously. Thus the growth 
of the movement in the field and the ground reality as to the 
vision and perspective is the yardstick used here. 


It was at this | 
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Coming Together 


‘Sangamam’ 


Reaching Out 


Coming together as adivasis, naturally did not solve all the prob- 
lems in this belt, as the adivasis are a minority. Hence, it was 
a felt need that there be more linkages between the different 
sanghas, taking into account the ground situation, even though 
it meant cutting across districts and States. 


As the logical first step, AAS and AVPS had common training 
~ programs for leaders and cadre. The peoples mobilization of 
HiLDA and ACCORD in the Nilgiris is to motivate adivasis to 
join AMS. In order to overcome the isolated position and ethos, 
a vigorous program of exchanges was undertaken at various 
levels. They had not forgotten their experiences of powerless- 
ness faced in the resolution of genuine grievances in their in- 
teraction with non-adivasis in the search for justice. They found, 
at their cost, that the instruments of state and the elite would 
not respect them unless they were a force to reckon with. This 
they could perceive only by a show of strength. It could only 
be brought about by unity, networking and the building up of 
support systems for the future. 


These experiences helped immensely in the future networking 
and helped them realize the commonalty of the problems faced 
and the need for a common agenda and strategy for action. It 
brought home the fact that in unity lies strength and that the 
centuries-old divide and rule policy of the non-adivasis must be 
brought to a halt by their own, united, political effort. After a 
couple of years of consolidation at the district level, the confi- 
dence and necessity for the networking at the state level was 
felt. This was to broaden horizons. 


Accordingly, to further clarify their agenda and vision of the fu- 
ture, a state level convention was held in Thiruvananthapuram 
in January 1992. The agenda was the whole question of culture 
and development. In the discussions that followed, there was 
delight in the differences and much similarities to celebrate. The 
problems faced, while area specific, had a commonalty that 
could be ignored only at their peril. It can be said that the seeds 
of the Sangamam were present at this convention. 
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lamation of their identity, 
At this meeting was resolved the rec : 
land, history ha culture, pride as a people and to network with 
other groups from other states for strength. In short, they re- 


fused to be subsumed and decultured. 


ersonal contact and exposure to a wider area 
: peel Re fenc, Mr Shankar and Mr Kumar toured Jhark- 
hand and the north. The Peninsular India meeting in Pune gave 
an opportunity to interact with some other adivasi groups es- 
pecially those from Karnataka and Central India. 


A consultation at the Wayanad district level from April 7 to 9, 
1992 saw the concretization of the plan of action to hold the 
great coming together. The Adivasi Samraksha Samithy, a fed- 
eration of adivasi sanghas, was formed at this meeting to tackle 
the land issue. Later on, another two organizations, Kerala 
Paniya Samajam and the Kurma Samudaya Samraksha 
Samithy joined the organizers. 


Looking back into the history of the adivasis of Wayanad, Oc- 
tober 12 was identified as a memorable day of strength: a com- 
memoration of a historic event for the adivasis. It was a battle 
against colonialism and imperialism, a day of victory. October 
12 was decided upon as a day around which this great coming 
together was to take place. It was on this very day in 1492 
Christopher Columbus ‘discovered’ America which marked the 
beginning of 500 years of colonialism and especially, the geno- 
cide of indigenous people and their oppression everywhere. 
While this day is planned to be celebrated by North America, 
Spain, and Portugal in commemoration of the discovery, it is 
celebrated by the indigenous people marking 500 years of re- 
sistance. This decision was then carried by supporters to vari- 
ous other gatherings in the northern part of India. In June 1992 
at a south Indian convention of adivasi leaders in Attapadi in 
Palakkad district of Kerala, organized by the Girijan Sevak 
Samithy the decision gathered further support. 


There is another dimension to the process. Wherever they went, 
it was always non-adivasis telling them what to do and how to 
do it. In their meeting, they decided, they would articulate their 
own aspirations and then find solutions. Primarily it was to be 
an opportunity for sharing. In the light of this, a decision was 
taken that though the help of friends could be taken in the 
organization of the program and the Sangamam itself, all the 
decisions would be that of the adivasis alone. 


Thus, only adivasis could be organizing committee members or 


volunteers. Only adivasis would be allowed to speak in the col- 


Da 
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loquium. Consequently, only adivasis could be delegates to the 
national colloquium. All others would be observers only. When 
the Organizing Committee of the Sangamam met for the first 
time on July 19, 1992, opinion cystallized around the view that 
this should be an adivasi event and not an NGO function. While 
the NGOs would have a role, it would be in the background 
and restricted to support. 


The Momentum Picks Up 


The extensive contacts had proved beyond doubt that the prob- 
lems faced are due to the fact that they are adivasis. The gov- 
ernment has divided their lands among different states 
according to their fancy disregarding adivasi culture and centu- 
ries old relationships, in the process dividing the same commu- 
nity into artificial administrative zones. The artificial creations 
were ignored and contact was made with sister organizations 
from Karnataka and Tamil Nadu. They were also enthusiastic. 


So, on 19 July 1992, Adivasi Aikya Samithy in Bathery Taluk 
Adivasi Vikasana Pravarthaka Samithy in the Mananthavady 
and Vythiri Taluks of Wayanad, Kerala Paniya Samajam and 
Kuruma Samudaya Samraksha Samithy in Kerala, Adivasi Mun- 
netra Sangam in Gudalur Taluk of Nilgiri District of Tamilnadu, 
Budakattu Krishikara Sangha and Soliga Abhivridhi Sangha in 
the Kodagu and Mysore districts of Karnataka came together 
and decided to jointly organize the first meeting of adivasis in 
the south and call it the ‘Adivasi Sangamam.’ 


Ms C K Janu of the AVPS was chosen as the chairwoman of 
the organizing committee and Messers K T Subramaniam, G S 
Puskar, Kanyanchery Velayuthan and Babu V as the vice-chair- 
men. Fourteen subcommittees were formed for the various spe- 
cific tasks. The chairpersons for the various sub-committees 
were also decided. 


This was to ensure freedom of action and decentralization of 
decision making, apart from delegation of the enormous work 
load. This was an important decision, which was to have far 
reaching consequences. It was due to this delegation that the 
organizers could cope with the five-fold growth in scope of the 
Sangamam. Periodic meetings of all sub-committees, their 
chairpersons and the chairwoman and the vice-chairmen were 
held to ensure a well coordinated effort, to share the progress 
and ask for help when required. 


In the process of networking, ICITP, subsequent to the meeting 
organized in Delhi on ‘Who are the Indigenous People of India? 
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| d to participate in the Sangamam. The wheel 
veel i rotion ar contaetine many groups all over tn “7 
a meeting in Ranchi in May 1992 on The Cultural Crisis o = 
Adivasis’ the need to network emerged asa crucial issue. The 
idea of the Sangamam was appreciated as a significant histori- 
cal event and the participants decided to come en masse. 


ny wanted to sponsor the whole Sangamam, a sin- 
ee a i not approached nor favored for the whole pro- 
gram to broaden the scope of participation and involvement. 
Thus many such offers had to be turned down. It was decided 
that all friends and well wishers would be approached to support 
parts of the program decided by the organizing committee. 


As the scope of the Sangamam went beyond what was planned 
initially, and with the event itself slated to be a historic one, 
there were mixed responses from the side of those who had 
otherwise been involved in supportive work for the adivasis. 
Skepticism on the event itself taking place as imagined and 
envisaged prompted many to keep aloof, not wanting to dirty 
their hands. Some felt that commitment to making the event 
successful would mean deployment of considerable energy to 
it—which, for various reasons, they did not want. There was 
also the element of fear that the credit for the event would be 
taken away by others from them if they became actively in- 
volved. Some felt that their mere reputation in some circles of 
being experts on adivasis was sufficient for them to be given 
important positions in the event without any actual involvement 
in the process of organizing the event itself. 


Others adopted a wait and watch approach to jump into the 
bandwagon if it was found to move in the right direction. Some 
simply did not know how they could involve in, and contribute 
to, the process. There was also the feeling that the event was 
too premature. On the other hand, at the very planning stage 
itself, the Sangamam process was able to draw towards itself 
a large number of people from different walks of life. This en- 
sured the emergence of a support team to help the organizers 
to carry forward the Sangamam. 


An eight day program, consisting of a national colloquium, ex- 
posure to the adivasi situation in Kerala, Karnataka and Tamil- 
nadu, a cultural festival, exhibition and a mass cultural 
procession were planned. About 250 participants for the collo- 
quium, exhibition and the cultural festival were expected. At this 
juncture it was not foreseen that it would evoke a response of 
more than 1200 adivasis from 35 different organizations, 11 
States and about 40 communities. 
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The Sangamam 


Joining Hands 


The Adivasi Sangamam started on October 12, 1992 with the 
lighting of the adijyotht—torches—from the flame brought from 
many parts of the region. The venue was Karinthandan Nagar 
at Mananthavady High School, Mananthavady, Wayanad, in 
Kerala. The venue was tastefully done up and a large number 
of people, both adivasi and non-adivasi, were present. 


The Adivasi Sangamam was the confluence of aspirations and 
articulations of the adivasis of this land to survive as a distinct 
people with an ecological world view and culture. Never before 
in history have so many groups come together for the sharing 
of aspirations and hopes. 


The adijyothis which symbolize the brilliance of hope, of undying 
desire for freedom, of the struggle for survival, of coming to- 
gether of a collective will, blazed their way toward the venue 
of the Sangamam—Karinthandan Nagar. 


Each of the eight jyothis that came to Panamaram fort have a 
historical significance. This made their arrival an emotionally 
surcharged event. 


Jyothi 1: Edakal, Kerala. 


The first jyothi started on October 42 at 800 hours from Edakal 
traveling through Ambalavayal, Vaduvanchal, Meppadi, Puthur- 
vayal, Kalpatta, Kambalekadu, Kaniyambetta and so on to 
Panamaram. | 


The caves at Edakal, situated about 4000 feet above sea level, 
have a number of engravings. This is believed to be engraved 
by the ancestors of the Mulluvakurumar about three to six thou- 
sand years ago. It establishes the fact of a well developed cul- 
tural tradition since then and Is the earliest known 
archaeological finding in the south. Below the caves can be 
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found ancient graveyards. There is still a Mulluvakurumar set- 
tlement known as Edakal in the vicinity. 
ifi fact is that this area has one of the oldest known 
aie d human settlements. The lighting of a 
j j i ir hoary past. With 
othi from this place evokes memories of their | 
He oldest Pn ancestry and continuity of existence, with the 
determination to continue well onto the future. It also implies 
that the symbiotic existence with nature is the key to their past 


as well as to their future. 


The sig . 
continuously inhabite 


Jyothi 2: Ponkuzhi, Kerala. 
The jyothi started at 1000 hours on October 11 from Ponkuzhi. 


Ponkuzhi is in the forest, bordering the provinces of Kerala and 
Karnataka. This is a temple adjacent to a pond. Five adivasi 
communities—Paniya, Kuruma, Urali, Naikar, and Adiya—wor- 
shipped in this temple once a year. All five communities would 
go for a hunt and always got at least two dear. This they shared 
at a feast called vech oot. Once, when they went for this hunt, 
they found a spotless white cow. They took care of it and left 
it in the shrine. The cow gave birth to 101 calves. The milk 
from these were sold, and the proceeds utilized for the upkeep 
of the temple and the community—all the five tribes. 


The Hindu migrants, believing that this temple was powerful 
and that the adivasi strength derived from it, forcibly took over 
the shrine. The temple that signified the manifestation, and was 
the reinforcing symbol, of the unity of these five adivasi com- 
munities was thus wrecked by the migrants. 


This incident of appropriating the temple of the adivasi centuries 
ago was subsequently followed by the creation of a myth that 
the pond was formed by the tears of “Sita Devi” and the shrine 
was dedicated to her. Sita Devi, along with her twin sons—Lava 
and Kusha—was looked after by Chandan and Palan, who were 
adivasis, and when they suddenly vanished, this shrine was 
built. Chandan and Palan used to get good food from the shrine. 
Unable to prevent the temptation to find out who prepared the 
food in the shrine for them, they saw a third mysterious cook 
when only two cooks were known to exist. Chandan and Palan 
died on the spot when this discovery was made. This later-day 
version further legitimized this appropriation. 


The Jyothi from this shrine signifies the rekindling of the light of 
unity of the five adivasi communities, and also the march to 
reclaim their heritage and birthright. 
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This jyothi traversed Kaloor, Bathery, Pazhur, Nambiarkunnu, 
Vendol, Kolagappara, Ambalavayal, Vaduvanchal, Moonoor, 
Vazhatta, Meenangadi, Varador, Pachilakdu and so on to 
Panamaram. 


Jyothi 3: Doddasampige, Karnataka. 


The third jyothi started from Doddasampige, meaning The Great 
Champak, in Biligiri Ranga Hills through Chamarajnagar, Gun- 
dlepet, Muthanga, Bathery, Meenangadi, Varadoor and so on 
to Panamaram. 


The Soliga are the progeny of Karayya, one of the two sons 
of Madeswara Swamy, who planted a small Champak which 
took firm roots. The Soliga, like other adivasi communities, prac- 
ticed ancestral worship identifying it with nature, symbolized 
through Doddasampige —The Great Champak. The jyothi here 
reaffirms their ancestry and roots in harmony with mother Na- 
ture, not only of the Soliga but of all adivasi. This reflects their 
firm aspiration to reclaim their right to a harmonious relationship 
with nature and this alone is the vital source of all human ex- 
istence. The achievement of this is worth whatever the cost. 


Jyothi 4: Velayambam Kotta, Kerala. 


The fourth jyothi started from Velayambam Kotta, fort, in Way- 
anad, Kerala traveling through Mundakutti colony, Pulpalli, Iru- 
lam, Kenichira, Nadavayal and so on to Panamaram. 


Velayambam Kotta was the center of power of the Arippan, the 
Veda king of the Kurmas, who ruled over the lands centuries 
ago. This fort has seen the battle where the Kumbala king 
helped Kottayam-Kurumbanad kings defeat the Veda king. 


This epic battle was won through deceit and treachery. The son 
of the Kottayam king went to Tirunelli temple for worship in 
Wayanad, which was under the jurisdiction of the Veda king, 
disregarding the protocol of informing the Veda king about his 
intention. He was captured by the Veda king. The prince, in 
order to escape punishment for violation of the custom, offered 
to strengthen their relationship by offering to marry the daughter 
of the Veda king. The marriage was fixed. The people assem- 
bled at the venue of the marriage, unarmed, as carrying arms 
during a marriage was prohibited by custom. The Kottayam— 
Kurumbanad kings, along with the Kumbala king, arrived at the 
venue with their army and massacred the unarmed adivasi. In 
the process they destroyed Velayambalam Kotta. 
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‘aning of the crumbling of the adivasi way 
politico-administrative system, and the be- 
olonization, large scale enslavement proc- 
blisnment of an oppressive political system 
d. This process still continues. 


This marks the beg 
of governance and 
ginning of the first c 
ess through the esta 
of the adivasi in Wayana 

is is an important place for the Mullavakuruma who conduct 
bi aete banca Thulappath’ every year. The jyothi starting from 
here signifies the aspirations of the adivasis to be the masters 


of their lives. 


Jyothi 5: Karinthandan Smarakam, Kerala. 


The fifth jyothi began its march from ‘Karinthandan Smarakam’ 
in the Lakkidi, in Wayanad Kerala, at 1700 hours on October 
10, 1992. This would travel through Suganthagiri in Vaithiri, © 
Chundayil, Kalpetta, Munderi, Puzhamundi, Pinangod, Kavu- 
mannam, Padijarathara, Pudisserikadavu, Vellimunda, Tharu- 
vana, Nalam Mile, Anjukunnu, and so on to Panamaram. 


‘Karinthandan Smarakam is a tree with a chain tied to it. History 
has it that in the 17th century the British colonies, after having 
developed cash crop production in the Wayanad mountains, 
wanted to find a path to the port town of Kozhikode, to transport 
their produce. Karinthandan, a Paniya who was a cowherd (or, 
according to some sources, a mahout) showed the way. He 
was subsequently shot dead by the British to project an image 
that it was they, and not Karinthandan, who found the path. 


Later a group of bandits were known to be operating from this 
area who were using the Paniya for their work. It is said that 
the big landlords called for the service of the people who could 
discover who the bandits were, using their knowledge of astrol- 
ogy. They said that the soul of Karinthandan was the culprit. 
Then the soul was ritualistically tied to the tree with a chain. It 
is the popular belief that the soul of Karinthandan will break the 
bonds of the chain when the adivasis are free from bondage 
and oppression. The adijyothi from here signifies the spirit of 
liberation from bondage. 


Jyothi 6: Ponneni, Tamilnadu. 


The sixth jyothi started from Ponneni in Gudalur, Nilgiris district, 
of Tamil Nadu, at 800 hours on October 11. Elders from five 
adivasi communities of Gudalur—Paniya, Kattunayaka, Mullu- 
vakurmba, Bettakurmba and Irula—lit five different Jyothis and. 


* 


The tenth, pathu, day of the month thula, Libra. 
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made it into one jyothi traveling through adivasi villages, hon- 
ored by the people. Each of the villagers, including children, 
contributed whatever they could like vegetables and money, as 
a symbol to reinforce the historical necessity of the coming to- 
gether as a people. This coming together, of different adivasi 
communities, aS one, who are victims of the same historical 
process, and whose reality is similar, is the first step towards 
forging a unified political force. This is the reminder of the his- 
torical task lying ahead for adivasi communities and organiza- 
tions. 


The jyothi traversed Devola, Gudalur, Srimadurai, Deverhrola, 
Bitherkad, Patavayal, Ayyankalli, Erumad. From Erumad on 12th 
October, the Adijyothi traveled to Panamaram via Battery and 
Meenangadi. 


Jyothi 7: Bharathvadi, Karnataka. 


The seventh jyothi started from Bharthvadi in Hunsur Taluk of 
Karnataka and moved on to Hunsur, H D Kote, Baveli, Kattiku- 
lam, Changele Gate, Payyampalli, Koyleri and so on to 
Panamaram. 


Jyothi 8: Doddahosur Lingapura, Karnataka. 


This adijyothi started its winding journey through the mountains 
and forests from Doddahosur Lingapura, adjoining Dodda- 
harave forest of Kodagu in Periyapatana taluk of Mysore District 
in Karnataka on October 7, 1992. The adijyothi was lit very 
characteristically by rubbing together two wooden sticks, signi- 
fying the adivasi assertion of their roots with nature. 


in 1966 the Karnataka State government leased out 2900 acres 
of fertile land at Rupees four per acre for 30 long years to one 
Budhani Sait, an industrialist from Bombay. This was the land 
of Jenukurubas and Soligas, where they lived, depending on 
what the forest gave them. The government gave the land to 
the Sait without the knowledge of the adivasi living there. 


Their huts were bulldozed and the adivasis, taken unawares, 
took refuge in the forest. The forest department drove them out 
as usual, in line with the forest policy, which denied the adivasis 
their rights to the forest. The adivasis then, began their coura- 
geous fight to retrieve their lost land in 1981 in an. organized 
manner under their organization—Budakattu Krishikara Sangha. 
Even before the people could celebrate their victory, the forest 
officials accompanied by two elephants smashed their huts. The 
sangha began their struggle now against the government. On 
ct a On nnn ES 
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43th and 14th of August they won their battle for the rights over 
their land in Doddahosur Lingapura. 


ingapura symbolizes the beginning of their strug- 
te hey coonizats of the adivasis in this belt. The adi- 
jyothi quite appropriately began from this place on October 7, 
1992, traversing Handigudde Giriiana Kavalu, Sita colony, 
Yadavanadu, Doddathur, Kabbinagadde, Avaregunda, Mald- 
hare, Diddahalli, Chottepare, Chikkareshme, Deyadahadlu, Ak- 
kemala, Maijjigehalla farm, Karekandi, Jungle Hadi, Shenihadlu, 
Madenur, Hadagundi, Rajapura, Brahmagiripura, Bommadu, 
Kodange, Gonigadde, Siddapura Hadlu, Balekovu and Kutta. 
On October 12, the jyothi entered Wayanad on the way to 


Panamaram. 


The Merging of Jyothis 


The adijyothis from these places entered Wayanad as different 
jyothis and at 1400 hours on October 12, 1992 merged into 
one at the Thalakkal Chandu Fort, also known as Panamaram 


Fort. 


It was here on October 12, 1802, that the Kurichiyer, under the 
leadership of Thalakkal Chandu burnt down the fort, occupied 
by the army of the imperialist British East India Company. 


This battle, just as elsewhere in the country, was part of the 
resistance against the Imperialist British by the adivasi who 
were the first to battle the British—which, of course, is not ac- 
knowledged by the so-called ‘historian.’ 


This battle also marks their role in modern history. The selection 
of Panamaram Fort as a point of merger of these eight adi- 
jyothis, besides it being a reminder of the successful battle 
against imperialists, is also a reaffirmation of the fact that the 
battle is yet to be won against the global imperialist forces and 
that this battle needs to be strengthened urgently. Implicit in the 
merger of the jyothis is the urgency of the need for the emer- 
gence of a single force to lead the struggle. | 


It is a merger of various symbols of aspirations—of continuity 
of existence symbiotically with nature with the need to move 
on to the future based on this, of reclaiming the appropriated 
heritage through the creation of a unified force, of reclaiming 
the harmonious relationship with nature—the vital source of all 
human existence; of becoming masters and creators of history, 
of liberation from bondage, of the need for struggles to take 
direction and form against, and to match, the modern forms of 
oppression. Translation of these by existing adivasi organiza- 
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tions through concrete steps and actions is the only hope for 
human existence and of life itself. 


The jyothis were received and merged into one by Kariaiah 
Bharathwadi, founder-member of the Budakattu Krishikara 
Sangha, and handed over to the adivasi youth for relay to 
Mananthavady, sixteen kilometers away. 


Thirty adivasi youth brought the adijyothi by relay from Panama- 
ram at 1400 hours via Kaithakkal, Kappumchal, Koolivayal, An- 
jukunnu, Mukkathu, Kelloor, Dwaraka, Thonichal, Payod, 
Changadakkadaavu, Thazheangadi, Post office junction, Gandhi 
Park, Valliyoorkavu junction to enter ‘Karinthandan Nagar’—the 
venue of the Sangamam at the Government High School, 
Mananthavady at 1600 hours. 


The Lighting of the Sangamam Torch 


The jyothi was received by the chairman of the reception com- 
mittee K K Annan, himself a Kurichia and a former MLA of the 
Communist Party of India and handed it over to Ms C K Janu, 
the chairwoman of the organizing committee of the Sangamam. 
There was a spontaneous outburst of dancing and singing in 
many parts of the venue marking the arrival of the jyotht—an 
emotional expression of defiance, hope and struggie. 


This momentous and emotional event was followed by Chair- 
man of the Reception Committee K K Annan welcoming the 
delegates and other participants. Chairwoman of the organizing 
committee C K Janu drew attention to the importance of the 
Sangamam in the light of the heroic struggle of Thalakkal 
Chandu on this day in 1802 and the declaration of 1993 as the 
“International Year of the Indigenous People” by the U N. Vice- 
chairman of the organizing committee, K T Subramaniam re- 
- minded delegates that the day also marked the 500th 
anniversary of the landing of Columbus in America which saw 
the beginning of centuries of ethnocide and colonization of in- 
digenous people of the world. A two minute silence was ob- 
served as a mark of respect in memory of the martyrs of 
resistance against colonial invasion. Other adivasi leaders P K 
Kalan, District Council Member, Madoor Keshavan, KSSS, So- 
manna, J P Raju, G S Pushkar, all from BKS; Ramachandran, 
Velayuthan, KPS; Kumar Vv, AAS; and E O Madhavan also 
spoke on this occasion. 
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The National Colloquium 


began with an 

ctober 13, 1992, the national colloquium 
canta of the various adivasi organizations from 11 states 
and a brief presentation of the objectives of the Sangamam by 


C K Janu. 


al Munda, former vice-Chancellor of Ranchi univer- 
pel phe leader, pointed out the dichotomy in the 
fact that while adivasi values were extolled, in practice they 
were denigrated and considered backward. The concept of 
equality is a prominent value. The adivas! society is emulating, 
copying, the ‘mainstream’ society. The adivasi economic system 
of common ownership, considered a desirable national goal, is 
destroyed by the national development process. The adivasi 
aspirations and struggles to preserve their values, culture, lan- 
guage and world-view as distinct peoples is considered anti- 
national by the government which is contrary to the truth and 
is popularized by vested interests. Nothing short of autonomy 
will give the adivasis the rights so long denied to them. Dr 
Munda stated that Wayanad in Kerala, Nilgiris in Tamilnadu and 
Kodagu in Karnataka formed a rich contiguous area with the 
adivasis neglected. The colonial attitude persists. The paper /n- 
digenous Peoples in Asia: Towards Self-determination by Luin- 
gam Luithui, Secretary-General of the Asia Indigenous Peoples 
Pact was read out in absentia. 


On the same day a photo-exhibition on adivasi life and reality 
and an exhibition-cum-sale of works of adivasi art and handicraft 
was inaugurated by Mr C M Yogi, an adivasi leader from Way- 
anad at the Birsa Munda Exhibition Hall, in Mananthavady town. 
Birsa Munda, an adivasi anti-imperialist fighter, was martyred 
due to his leadership in the struggle against the British in Bihar. 
He was only 25 when he was murdered by the British, by ad- 
ministering poison, in 1900. He was an accomplished dancer 
and flute player. Even so, when the need arose, he did not 
shirk from his duty of liberating his land. Naming the venue of 
the exhibition in his honor is to acknowledge his greatness as 
an artist and a call to mobilize for liberation when required. 


An art workshop facilitated by Mr C F John, an artist, for adivasi 
youth from October 13-16, 1992 started with the participation 
of 18 youth capturing the contradictions in the realities of the 
lives of adivasis and the assaults on their life Support systems. 


In the middle of the night, a portion of the festive gate at Karin- 
thandan Nagar was set on fire and burnt down, by vested in- 
terests suspected to be the communal organization, RSS. | 
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Every night there were cultural performances by the participants 
depicting the variety in the traditional forms giving meaning and 
expression to the values and life of adivasis from different parts 
of the country. 


On the 14th and 15th, the participants divided themselves into 
various groups to work out and present the region specific re- 
ports which only further reinforced the analysis of the process 
of internal colonization that marginalized them, their alienation 
and the common perception that only their united effort can 
ensure their survival as a distinct people. It was also clear that, 
everywhere, the mainstream political process only continued to 
further the process of oppression and alienation. The discus- 
sions were to deepen the understanding of the crisis of their 
survival, identification of the causes of the present crisis and to 
formulate recommendations for the future plan of action. 


K J Baby’s famous play based on the adivasi folk form 
Nadugaddika was performed on the night of 15 October by 
Wayanad Manju Malai Makkal. This play was performed over 
400 times in Kerala during the 1980s. It presents the saga of 
the enslavement of the adivasis of Wayanad in the last couple 
of centuries, and attempts to expose the ruling class who 
adopted different ways of oppressing according to the times. 
This play was resurrected after a decade when the police ar- 
rested the troupe as part of the anti-naxalite campaign. 


Dr Ram Dayal Munda on behalf of the presidium comprising 
Joga Madavi (Adivasi Mukthi Morcha), Prof. A K Kishku (/ndian 
Council of Indigenous and Tribal Peoples), Madoor Keshavan 
(Kuruma Samudaya Samraksha Samithy), Somanna (B K S), 
the chairwoman and vice-chairmen of the organizing committee, 
summarized the proceedings of the regional presentations un- 
der eight major areas. 


i. Identify adivasi ideology: This is particularly important at a time when deter- 
mined efforts are being made to destroy adivasi life support systems and make 
their way of life unviable. 


ii. The economic aspects of the adivasis: Though supposed to be the first citizens of 
the land—being called ‘Adivasis’, literally ‘first dwellers,'—Indian history has 
counted them as ‘anthivasis,’ the last settlers. Others enjoy the benefits intended 
for the adivasis. The right to forest, land and its resources has been denied. 


: Land here is a generic. It includes rivers, lakes and forests and, there- 
fore, includes the uncultivated parts of adivasi territory. 

** — This land should be viable economically also. As Prime Minister 
Narasimha Rao put it “there is the actual action of giving land...next the 
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I. 


vi. 


vii. 


viii. 


Destructive development dispiaces adivasis in millions. The right to cultivate and 
live in their traditional lands should be respected. 


Political and administrative: The disempowerment process has to be stopped 
forthwith. The political and administrative empowerment is an essential element in 


the struggle for survival. 


The adivasi have a system of consensus, and thus the concept of a majority and 
minority are alien to them. This also makes the kind of democracy practiced in 
India culturally difficult for them to identify with. The notion of carrying everyone 
along, and taking a decision only after it is acceptable to everyone, is not deemed 
a good practice in the present dispensation. 


Cultural and educational: The adivasi identity should be safeguarded and adivasi 
history and culture should be included in the curriculum of education, So that all the 
non-adivasi community will learn and know adivasi heritage. Adivasi education 


should be in adivasi languages. 


Religious: Adivasis have a naturalistic religion. Religious conversion to the caste- 
bound Hindu religion or to Christianity or to any other religion should be stopped. 


Constitutional and legal: The provisions for the adivasis are many. Let them be 
implemented. The special areas and interests in the form of various provisions 
should be carried out. Special courts should be constituted to look into the viola- 
tions of the rights of adivasis. 


Health: The health situation of adivasis should be looked into critically. Adivasi 
medicine should be encouraged and included in the medical systems. This is both 
a means to preserve the adivasi medicinal system as well as to enhance the 
general health. It is a part of the preservation of’ the adivasi culture and life 
systems. 


Organizational: There should be a regional organization linking the local organi- 
Zations. There should also be a national forum to meet the needs of the adivasis. 


On the morning of October 16, 1992 the delegates formed 
themselves into small groups and left to about 38 villages in 
this adivasi belt—Wayanad, Kodagu and Nilgiris—as guests of 
the villages to return on the afternoon of October 17, 1992. This 
was to forge a larger sense of belonging through interactions. 


action of making him the legally valid owner of the land. Then follows 
the economic action of making him live on the.land so that he becomes 
a viable part of the society and does not part with his land in sheer dis- 
tress if he doesn't have bullocks, if he doesn’t have money, if he doesn’t 
have the capital. If this is not done, then it is only a question of time be- 
fore he sells the land away to someone next door and becomes lan- 
dless again." 
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This exposure further reaffirmed the expressions in the discus- 
sions in the Sangamam. 


The cultural festival from 4.00 pm on October 17 till 11.00 am 
on the 18th was an attempt at exhibiting the cultural varieties 
and a mutual learning experience. Unlike usual festivals, this 
was marked by its informality and spontaneity, providing space 
for the fullest cultural expression of the participants at any time 
and place in the venue. Over 5000 adivasis and a large number 
of non-adivasis were present. 


The cultural festival got off to a colorful start on October 17, 
4992 with the Thudi Kottu’, beating of drums, by the chair- 
woman of the organizing committee C K Janu and the vice- 
chairmen. They were from different communities—Paniya, 
Adiya, Jenu Kuruba, Mulluvakuruba, Bettakuruba and Soliga. 
The Thudi Kottu by the representatives of all these communities 
simultaneously is significant as another indicator of the growing 
unity. 


Adivasi groups from different parts of the country took part in 
this festival, which started at 4.00 p.m. The Adiya, Bhil, Bommi, 
Betta Kuruma, Garasia, Gawali, Gond, Jenu Kuruba, Iruliga, 
Kadar, Karala-vellala Gounder, Kurumba, Kattunaikan, Konda 
Reddy Koya Dora, Kurichiya, Kurumar, Lomadik, Hakki Pikky, 
Malhar Koli, Malapandaram, Malayali, Malayarian, Mannewar, 
Marathan, Muduga, Mullukuruma, Naga (Thankul), Naiker, 
Paniya, Paniyarava, Siddi, Soliga, Vasava Bhil, Warli, Yerava, 
and other communities took part in this all-night program. 


On the 18th morning, the whole of Karinthandan Nagar became 
one big ‘stage’ and there were anything between 25 to 200 
member groups participating simultaneously. These groups Car- 
ried on right through the procession, through the town.. The 
cultural procession, exclusively by adivasis, from the venue, 
winding the mountain roads of Mananthavady was an expres- 
sion to assert the cultural identity of adivasis. Thousands of 
adivasis, from different communities, took part in this proces- 
sion, further reinforcing their unity. Singing and dancing through 
the town, their eyes showed not only their joy but also their 
determination to reclaim their identity. The non-adivasi specta- 
tors, who had lined the streets of Mananthavady to watch this 
unique event, were astounded. 

. Thudi Kottu is the traditional form of calling people to a meeting. It is the 


customary call for the start of festivities or any important event. Even 
small children know that they must heed the call of the thudi. 
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| SS ile a threat for the op- 
he assertion of their Mumanness, whi at 
oe was non-confrontationist for the majority, and eXx- 
pressed their coexistentialist philosophy, yet with the 
undercurrent of militancy to set right the wrongs. 


sion was preceded by the protest of a score of ac- 
ee Aer Girijan ae Kendra. A demonstration against 
the Sangamam by the Bharatiya Janata Party, BUF, and its af- 
filiate Yuva Morcha started simultaneously. in Mananthavady 
with the explicit intention of physically breaking up the cultural 
procession of the adivasis. Even though they momentarily suc- 
ceeded in breaking the police cordon, they were forced to desist 
because of the clear message of readiness to confront them 
by the volunteers of the cultural procession. The BJP was suc- 
cessful in keeping away thousands of adivasis in Wayanad by 
spreading a rumor that ‘a bomb would explode’ at the Sanga- 
mam venue during the cultural festival. 


Speaking at the public meeting after the procession, all leaders 
called for continuing unity and solidarity expressions at local, 
regional and national levels. 


On the 19th the recommendations suggested in the group dis- 
cussions were shared. Resolutions and recommendations were 
finalized and read out. 


Culture and Identity: The survival of the adivasis can be realized only if they 
survive as distinct peoples. The preservation and strengthening of adivasi culture 
and identity is an essential prerequisite for this. This is to be given due recognition 
and support by the government, development agencies and the people at large. 
The adivasi social and family norms should be urgently codified, given legal sanc- 
tion and implemented. The adivasi languages should be given recognition and the 
primary education of adivasis should be in their own language. As far as possible, 
only adivasis should be posted as teachers in adivasi areas. Non-adivasi teachers 
should be given exposure to adivasi culture and life and only those who honor the 
adivasi way should be appointed in such areas. 


Forest: The adivasis are a part of the forest. This fact needs to be recognized and 
the forest laws need to be amended to give explicit recognition to. the rights of 
adivasis to their forests. The right and responsibility to protect the forest should be 
vested with the adivasi of the area. The destruction of the forests should be 
Stopped. The adivasis should be given the exclusive right to the forests. At least 
50% of the posts in the forest department should be reserved for adivasis. 


Land: The concept of private ownership of land is alien to adivasi tradition. The 
lands that have been alienated and thus lost to the adivasis, as well as their 
erstwhile common lands, should be restored back to the lawful owners. The laws 
for retrieval of such lands need to be strengthened and implemented. Laws that 
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have been passed have not been implemented. This needs to be rectified. In the 
states in which no such laws exist, they have to be enacted and implemented. The 
encroachment of adivasi land must stop. The landless adivasis must be provided 
with 1-2 hectares of land. This process must be completed in three years. 


Development: The planning and implementation of the development programs 
must be left to adivasis. Time-bound programs for the realization of the primary 
needs of the adivasis have to be planned and implemented and is to be entrusted 
to the adivasis. The adivasis should have the opportunity to plan and build their 
own houses in accordance with their own culture and social life. Hence, the 
housing schemes must be entrusted to the adivasis without any middleman. 


Employment: The right to the forest produce would generate substantial employ- 
ment. Eco-restoration and afforestation programs should be entrusted to the adi- 
vasis. Existing reservations in employment for Scheduled Tribes must be strictly 
implemented. The present practice of false and forged certificates to corner the 
privileges and rights of adivasis must be effectively prevented. 


Political and Administrative: Special courts must be established in adivasi areas 
to solve violation of rights of adivasis. Separate ministries at the state and national 
levels must be established for the overall development of adivasis. Reservation of 
seats at the panchayat, district councils, legislatures and parliament should be 
increased proportionate to the population of the adivasis at these levels. The 
constitutional provisions of formation of districts carving out areas where adivasis 
have been in significant numbers as autonomous councils and statehood wherever 
applicable must be conferred, with the effective devolution of powers that are 
envisaged. The Government of India should reverse its position in the U N that 


there are no indigenous people in India. 


Short Term: All debts and liabilities of adivasis to the government and semi-gov- 
ernment agencies should be written off. The eviction and displacement of adivasis 
for development projects, both by the public and private sectors should cease. 
Subsidy for subsistence food grains must be made available to all adivasis. 


The South Indian leaders of the adivasi organizations met on 
October 19, 1992 and decided to form a South Indian Adivasi 
Forum’ for the purpose of working out a common action plan 
and for strengthening the coordination amongst adivasi organi- 
zations and unification. 


The Sangamam was attended by about 1200 adivasi delegates 
from over 40 communities from 11 states and by about 300 
non-adivasis, apart from the over 5000 adivasis who partici- 


pated in the cultural festival. 


, This was subsequently formed and called the South Zone Adivasi Forum 
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Reactions 


Brickbats... 


The Adivasi Sangamam was not without opposition. The Com- 
munist Party of India (Marxist-Leninist), CP\(ML), Red Flag, 
through its affiliate Yuvajana Vedi became active in organizing 
protests and campaigns against the Sangamam in the days 
orior to the inaugural. Their main allegation was that the San- 
gamam was basically organized with foreign money to serve 
the interests of feudalism and imperialism and to subvert the 
growing people’s anti-imperialist struggle against the exploitative 
World Bank and IMF. As proof, they pointed out that a number 
of non-governmental organizations who receive foreign funds 
have sponsored various parts of the expenditure of the Sanga- 
mam. Their protests and campaigns persisted throughout. 


On October 17, 1992 in the afternoon, a German tourist was 
gheraoed by the Yuvajana Vedi, and a placard that read ‘Im- 
perialist Spy’ was hung around his neck. He was paraded 
around the town before being rescued by the police. A case 
has been registered against twenty two people and sub- 
sequently five people were arrested including the Wayanad Dis- 
trict Secretary of the Yuvajana Vedi. This was a shocking and 
shameful incident, more so in the fact that it happened in Ker- 
ala—a land where there is a very broad political spectrum and 
many streams co-exist in the diverse political space. The 
CPI(ML) Red Flag alleged that the Sangamam was organized 
with foreign money by agents of imperialism. 


The BJP, Bharatiya Janata Party, and its affiliate Yuva Morcha 
actively opposed the Sangamam with protest meetings and 
marches throughout. The BUP Wayanad District President de- 
manded that an enquiry be conducted by the government as 
to the real intention of the Sangamam and alleged that enor- 
mous amounts were spent and was moreover organized by 
adivasi organizations that had only few members. The BJP 
Mananthavady panchayat committee alleged that the Sanga- 
mam was organized to promote anti-nationalism and demanded 
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an enquiry. The BJP’s allegations were that the Sangamam was 
to promote anti-nationalism and subversive tendencies and was 
organized by Christian missionaries for the purpose of convert- 
ing adivasis to Christianity—in a repeat of Nagaland. It’s affiliate 
Yuva Morcha of Kalpetta Mandalam Committee, Wayanad, al- 
leged that the Sangamam was to wean away adivasis from the 
mainstream of society and called for a boycott. 


The active opposition to the Sangamam was limited to the 
CPI(ML), BJP and their affiliates. The rest of the opposition was 
through press statements issued by various other political par- 
ties, their affiliates and other groups. Adivasi Vimochana San- 
gatana district committee stated that the major adivasi 
organizations were ignored. The Girijan Samraksha Kshema 
Kendram district committee called for a boycott arguing that the 
Sangamam was organized by organizations receiving foreign 
money exploiting the culture and ignorance of the adivasis. The 
Janata Dal Mananthavady Mandalam committee stated that the 
Sangamam served no purpose. All India Dalit Sena district con- 
venor demanded an inquiry in the context of various allegations. 
Lohia Vichar Vedi Wayanad district president too demanded an 
inquiry into the foreign forces behind this. 


The district convenor of the Vigilance Cell of the Organizing 
Committee of Kerala Consumers complained that the Sanga- 
mam would only serve to expose the country to foreigners in 
a poor light. The Kerala Non Gazetted Officers Association, 
Mananthavady Taluk committee alleged that the Sangamam 
promoted only sectarianism instead of bringing adivasis into the 
mainstream and demanded a government inquiry. The CPI(M), 
Wayanad district secretary wanted people to understand the 
deviousness and secretive nature of the Sangamam and al- 
leged that it promoted the disintegration of society. The Demo- 
cratic Youth Federation of India, DYFI, the youth front of CPI(M), 
Wayanad district committee demanded an inquiry into the for- 
eign hand and decried the Yuvajana Vedi’s act of gheraoing the 
foreigner. The Bahujan Samaj Party of Tirunelli Panchayat al- 
leged waste of funds and called for a boycott. Adivasi Kurumba 
llainjar Munnetra Sangam stated that the Sangamam is organ- 
ized by agencies receiving foreign money. 


And Bouquets? 


The Young Muslim Association, Wayanad Secretariat alleged 
that the opposition to the Sangamam is from vested interests 
and that it was fascist-casteist forces who allege that the adivasi 
self-assertion was anti-national. Kerala Desiya Vedi protested 
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rao of the foreigner by the Yuvajana Vedi and 
sled ind ae police did not act promptly. They oe ih 
the people who are opposing the Sangamam are indeed the 
ones who are exploiting the adivasis. The district president of 
the Consumer Guidance Society of India stated that the alle- 
gations against the Sangamam are false and malicious and ex- 
pressed support and solidarity with the Sangamam. The 
Congress(S) president protested against the act of Yuvajana 
Vedi of gheraoing a foreign tourist and equating this act to an 
anti-imperialist struggle was naive. The adivasis were exploited 
by various political parties and other vested interests all these 
years. It is only now that the adivasis, fed up with such exploi- 
tation, have risen up to organize themselves. The opposition to 
this is precisely because the political parties fear that they would 
lose their ‘adivasi base.’ 


The response 


The organizing committee responded forcefully to the allega- 
tions raised. The criticism can be classified into four. 


“The local people were hostile to the entire affair—a series of meetings 
could have been organized to reassure the local people about the reason for 
the Sangamam.” 


The charges of being secretive did not arise since three meetings of well-wishers 
were organized seeking participation of all at the taluk level in Wayanad itself. 
Many such meetings were held in Kerala, Tamilnadu, Karnataka and other parts of 
India, inviting all people from all sections of society. As this was to be a national 
get-together, people from various walks of life in Mananthavady were invited to 
welcome and receive the delegates. All details, including the budget, were dis- 
cussed at these meetings. Some people, however, stood away as there was 
opposition to the Sangamam from other quarters. There were regular press con- 
ferences and press releases, carried by the national media, from the middle of July 
1992. The meetings, together with the sustained information dissemination, was a 
conscious effort to involve all interested people and institutions. 


“The organizers were unnecessarily cagey about the source of funds and 
about releasing a statement on this score.” 


Not so. The Central and State governments were themselves sponsoring parts of 
the Sangamam. The government High School grounds was the venue. 50% rail- 
Way concession was granted by the Railway Ministry to the delegates. Yet the 
release of the list of sponsors, which included many Central and State government 
departments was delayed with reason. 


To understand this delay, the present political climate of Kerala must be under- 
stood. Even if one were to offer moksha, salvation, there will still be those hanker- 
ing for cheap publicity by opposing it. Thus to release the list of sponsors at an 
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early stage would only result in them raising another non-issue. Moreover, this 
being an adivasi meeting, it was felt that the agenda should be set by the adivasis 
at the meeting and not by the non-adivasis outside. 


“The organizers kept harping on the fact that the Sangamam was organized 
by the adivasis. This is a ludicrous statement. In reality it fooled no one. To 
try and convince people otherwise was a foolishly naive attempt. ‘ 


While organizations and institutions did sponsor part of the expenses, it was 
pointed out that the basic decision making and participation was confined to the 
adivasis themselves. This, of course, did not need to be pointed out. The decisions 
of the steering committee, which comprised of all the members of the organizing 
committee. were taken in the open. They sat in a circle, discussed and took 
decisions in full view and full hearing range, after each day's program. Many 
interested used to crowd around them—so much so there were frequent appeals 
to keep quiet, so that the committee members could hear eachother! Since the 
steering committee meetings were held in the open, there were many such ‘ob- 
servers.’ The lateness of the hour—the meetings went on till the small hours of the 
day—was the only deterrent to all those present during the day being observers for 
these meetings. That, and their laziness and lack of genuine interest to stay awake 
for a little while longer. Many non-adivasis did help in the execution of their 
decisions. When the prime minister has a bureaucracy for advice and execution, it 
is churlish and infantile to demand that the adivasis should not have anyone to 
help them out with expertise. It speaks much of the cultural conditioning of the 
observer, that even in seeing the adivasi take decisions, it is hard to believe 
it—distrusting ones own faculties. 


“It would have been an unique opportunity for NGOs working in tribal areas 
to have met separately to discuss a number of relevant and vital issues. A 
wonderful opportunity was lost.” 


Those who were fully involved in supporting the main function asked other NGO 
friends and supporters to organize a concurrent meeting, and from the third day 
onwards there were occasional meetings of NGOs and friends. It was an unique 
opportunity for the NGOs, for the first time, to stop listening to their own voices and 
listen to the adivasis. NGOs, much as their help is valued, should realize that the 
vibrant world of the adivasi has much more that is vital—what can be more vital 
that the discussion of their survival—than what is vital for the NGOs. This was a 
decision taken by the all-adivasi organizing committee—that though help would be 
taken from many, only the adivasis themselves would have anything to say. In the 
words of an adivasi leader, when the suggestion of a meeting for NGOs during the 
Sangamam came up, ‘Kalyanathinde edayil enthina pootu kachodam?” 


“This was an effort to proselytize. 


It was stressed that the Sangamam was against all forms of Hinduizing or Chris- 
tianizing adivasis but wanted to retain their distinctiveness as a people with adivasi 
spirituality, rooted in mother nature. 
‘4 Literally ‘Why the sale of locks during a wedding?’ 
a a Ta Tae 
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harply manifest, that appeared to be 
aie ue aren as such. They are wie vk, 

i meanings underlying them. Some basically 
ae aie fear of erosion of vote banks and the loss 
of influence of the respective political parties. Some stemmed 
from the fear that the Sangamam would encourage the adivasi 
to resist and threaten oppressive forces. Some were expres- 
sions of fear that the adivasi may adopt political activities out- 
side the norms of political functioning set by the ruling class. 
Others were reactions to the reactions of political parties whom 
they are opposed to. These were to be expected. 


The reactions of the CPI(ML) were unexpected by the adivasi 
and pained them as there is an element of empathy of the 
adivasi with the CPI(ML) who are identified with the interest of 
the oppressed and hence inclusive of adivasis. Some reactions 
that appeared to be bouquets for the Sangamam were either 
because someone opposed to them opposed the Sangamam 
or were at best opportunistic. 


The reac 
against and for, canno 


The media was by and large interested in sensationalizing the 
issue and the controversies and allegations provided sufficient 
food for them. Many of the reports were outright mischievous. 
Most did not capture the spirit of the Sangamam—its impor- 
tance for the adivasi and the concerns and issues that emerged. 
There was substantial coverage in some newspapers but they 
lacked depth. Mathrubhumi, a prominent and respected Malay- 
alam daily, not only attempted to relegate the event as a non- 
issue but, surprisingly, gave prominence to the allegations and 
opposition by political parties especially the rightist, communal 
BJP and its affliates. Desabhimani, the official newspaper of the 
CPI(M), started with cryptic coverage to more detailed ones 
which suddenly went antagonistic towards the end, reflecting 
the changing stand of the party, quoting CPI(ML) allegations, 
often in toto, without, of course, acknowledging the source. 


The organizers issued press releases on a regular basis but 
most newspapers preferred to use little of them—favoring press 
releases of the political parties which they reported gleefully 
and in detail. Even the list of sponsors—which included Central 
and State government departments—was blacked out by the 
media—though a raging controversy in the media was the issue 
of sponsorship. In the final analysis, the media too—despite 
pretentions to the contrary—succumbed and carried the expres- 


sion of the dominant classes. This is, of Course, as can be 
expected. 
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The Future 


Roles 


Adivasi Sanghas 


The sanghas resolved to use the intervening period to reach 
out to more groups and network in a systematic effort. The 
political struggle will be theirs alone. They will create opportu- 
nities for the interchange of ideas and sensitizing of people from 
different walks of life such as journalists, academicians, opinion 
makers etc., on the new perspective. This is to create linkages 
and a reservoir of goodwill. 


The modalities for a self-sustaining struggle with self-generated 
momentum and resources is being actively evolved. While the 
help of well-wishers is not turned down, it is felt that the major 
burden must be borne by the adivasi. The decision making and 
execution of the planned agenda will be theirs alone. 


The Sangamam process has thrown up a number of vital issues 
that need to be addressed. The important feature of the articu- 
lation in the Sangamam was the remarkable shift from welfarist 
demands to political ones. There was a clear underpinning of 
political power as the primary issue for the survival of the adivasi 
as a distinct people. This has many implications for the future, 
some of which are mentioned below. 


© Political demands through political power clearly implies the need for a political 
program and which is to be implemented through political organizations. More- 
over, the mobilization of the people has to be on the basis of this political 
program. Obviously, the evolution of a political program has to be on the basis of 
concrete analysis and understanding of the reality in the global context and 
reflects a certain political ideology. This in turn, determines the kind of mobiliza- 
tion and issues to be taken up, the kind of organizational form, alliances and 
political action. This becomes the immediate and urgent task. Further implications 
of this are the utility of existing organizations for this task, the definite need to 
create an organization with a political character either by the transformation of the 
existing organizations or creating a new organization. The move towards such a 
logical step forward would have to be consciously taken up by the present leader- 
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lout--systematically and with great determination. 


ea | he usual fal 
rusaipedisiniie need to think at the national level and to evolve 


Inherent in this would be the 
policies and plans accordingly. 


e =A political program for power implies a political struggle. A transformational proc- 
ess in this direction in the region would create response of opposition and sup: 
pression of a more different and organized kind from the State and dominant 
political parties. There 's a need to understand these for effective transformation 
towards a political role. 


e A political program determines what section of society should be mobilized and 
against whom. Addressing the political question of the adivasi struggle cannot be 
done in isolation from the question of the struggles of all oppressed people of the 
nation. Implied in this is the need for an unified force of the oppressed in order to 


retain the character of being a progressive force, rather than a reactionary, 
revivalist and sectarian one. 


e The current relationship some adivasi.organizations have with NGOs, will have to 
be critically re-examined. The NGO process Is a micro process by its very func- 
tion and objectives, limited to a small locality. By virtue of this itself, besides 
various other reasons, it manifests a certain political character that impedes, and 
even subverts, the process of a larger political transformation. This implies the 
need of the evolving adivasi formation to achieve greater autonomy and counter 
the divisive processes that are resultant from NGO work, both at the ideological 
and programmatic levels. 


e Finally, there is the need for the State, the dominant political party system and 
the NGOs, to respond to this obvious potential, or threat, of the process to evolve 
into a concrete political process. The State can be expected to subvert the 
process through the NGO sector, by impressing upon the sector to divert the 
attention and thrust of adivasi organizations influenced by them. 


Non Governmental Organizations 


The leadership of the above process by NGOs will wreck not 
only the future process of empowerment, but will also bring to 
naught all the work done so far. The role of NGOs is seen only 
in support functions and in building up support systems. This 
includes expertise in information gathering, research and analy- 
sis as well as training and welfare programs. Due to inherent 
structural limitations neither a political nor an activist leadership 
role is envisaged. This, rather than a negation, is a tribute to 
the empowerment process followed so far. Now that it is pos- 
sible for the adivasi leadership to takeover decision making, the 
NGOs should relinquish all paternalistic notions, at the very 
least in their own interest. 


Involvement, as organizations, in the political struggle, will retard 
the peoples movement and discredit it. The fact that most NGOs 
are recipients of foreign funds, however legally correct and ac- 
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countable, is often used both against the NGO, as well as the 
work done by the NGO, by vested interests. 


As long as one does not talk of political change, structural trans- 
formation and revolutionary changes, but about reforms within 
and accepting the existing capitalist and neo-colonial social or- 
der, the NGO work develops a picture of effectiveness, effi- 
ciency and innovativeness. In fact, NGO work hastens reforms 
in line with the dominant political paradigm, and precisely be- 
cause of this, and most important, for this very purpose, NGOs 
have been historically promoted and supported by nation states 
of the imperialist kind as well as by the third world governments. 


The NGO sector is perceived by nation states as an effective 
promoter of the process of the world capitalist system in ideo- 
logical terms through its work. This has been recognized so by 
policy makers of the imperialist nations, for they have, from time 
to time, given the NGO sector tasks and functions to fulfill. 
Precisely for this reason, revolutionary forces have termed the 
NGO sector as an effective arm of the imperialists’ among the 
third world poor, involved in activities that effectively ensures 
the subversion of existing revolutionary forces and sapping the 
revolutionary fervor of the oppressed through diversion of peo- 
ple’s potential from revolutionary activities to reforms. While this 
has been recognized by a minority within the NGO sector, the 
rest continue to avoid this important aspect of reality assidu- 


ously. 


Specifically, in relationship to the process in which the Sanga- 
mam was a part, certain observations are worthwhile and im- 
portant. They need to be recognized as such. 


e  Byand large, the NGOs in the region were quite skeptical of the Sangamam and 
the way it evolved. One of the main reasons for this was on the feasibility of 
holding such a major event. While the adivasi organizations exuded confidence 
based on their past experiences, and their strengths, the NGOs did not have this 
confidence. 


e While the NGOs recognized the strengths, at least to some extent, of the adivasi 
organizations to which they relate to, they could not recognize, nor perceive, the 
strength of adivasi organizations collectively. This is quite characteristic of NGOs. 
They have their eyes focused on ‘their territory’ and ‘their people's organization, 
inherently limiting themselves to a small geographical area. This is known to 
develop the ‘kingdom’ concept among NGOs who detest encroachment of other 
NGOs into their kingdom. 


" See for example Voluntary Agencies: The True Mission; P J James; 
Red Flag Publications, Trissur, Kerala; 1993 
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While it must be conceded that this problem is of low intensity, in this area, in that 
the NGOs do ‘permit’ the adivasi organizations to have common programs, yet 


the Sangamam experience clearly exposed the problem. 


‘oulati f adivasi organizations—of be- 
The articulation for the merger of the strengths of adi tio , 
' coming a unified force, programmatically at least, if not organizationally, will 
definitely not be supported wholeheartedly as the need of the time and require- 
ment. This historical need and process would clearly be attempted to be thwarted 


by the NGOs in the region. 


e The intense competition down the ladder, between the foreign funding agencies 
and the NGOs, would not permit this, as this is very much part of their nature and 
existence. In fact, the success of the Sangamam itself would trigger off this 
competition toward a high pitch attempt to pull apart the process of unification of 
adivasi mobilization in these parts. 


e At the time of writing this report , this is surely the case. A clear proof is the fact of 
the NGO lack of response to this process of unification evidenced by the post- 
Sangamam coldness and distancing by the majority of the NGOs from this proc- 
ess. There has not been, till date, serious reflection on the Sangamam by the 
NGOs in the region with the attempts failing disastrously to even take off. This is 
indicative of the potential danger that the adivasi face from the NGOs. That this is 
a real threat is emerging slowly but surely, clear from the coldness the NGOs by 
and large showed towards the programs evolved by the South Zone Adivasi 
Forum, an outcome of the Sangamam, and by some NGOs organizing programs 
by themselves, and not in consultation with the Forum per se. This reality needs 
to be faced by adivasi organizations as well as the Forum. This is also a chal- 
lenge to the NGOs, working with the people in this region, in line with their 
declared intention of working for social transformation overcoming their structural, 
programmatic and ideological weakness. Obviously, the NGOs will not be able to 
face this challenge without resolving the challenges—and strong ones at that— 
thrown up by the adivasi organizations and the South Zone Adivasi Forum. 


The contribution, on request, of expertise in areas where the 
adivasis are not yet competent, and the fastest transfer of skills 
required, will be ideal. 


Individual 


The role of individuals in the empowerment process offers a 
wider space for involvement, and it is here that the dedicated 
non-adivasi are expected to contribute most. Individuals from 
all walks of life can take part in, and strengthen, the political 
process. Individuals can help out in most spheres without the 
inherent structural limitations of the NGOs. 


However, the golden rule of ‘delegate/observer’ and ‘volun- 
teer/support staff’ will be the guiding principle. This guideline is 


* May 1993 
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basically to ensure the emergence of adivasi collective leader- 
ship, and does not mean non-interventionist. It is clearly inter- 
ventionist in nature, with the intervention based on a political 
perspective and ideology. Even so, the committed are expected 
to give the much needed initial boost unselfishly, without requir- 
ing the limelight. 


Contradictions, reappraisal of perspectives, internal changes in 
dynamics and agenda are seen not only in the general public 
but also among well-wishers, political parties and even among 
NGOs. Some groups that supported the furthering of this proc- 
ess of empowerment have gone back to actively sabotaging 
the process, while some others who were lukewarm have be- 
come very active. Large-scale reorganization and structural 
changes within groups reflect this changed perspective. 


The press by and large has been sensitized to this segment of 
the marginalized and subsequently, the adivasis have now be- 
come visible in the media. | 


Political parties have begun to woo the adivasis with renewed 
vigor, having awoken to the fact that the adivasis can no longer » 
be taken for granted as a vote bank. 


NGOs have swung to extremes. For some it was just another 
program. For others it was an opportunity to get more involved. 
For others, sadly, since the empowerment of the adivasis meant 
that they would no longer be required, it became a point when 
they reneged on their commitment towards total empowerment. 
it is to be noted further that NGOs have all but reached their 
optimum contribution, and as such further direct contribution to — 
the political process seems unlikely. Sadly enough, some who 
were at the forefront of the process thus far, seeing a dimin- 
ishing role for themselves, are trying to impede the process by 
economic input at the cost of the political struggle in order to 
perpetuate their influence and organizational life. 


Issues 


One of the basic issues facing the adivasis today is that of 
leadership. The leaders thus far have by and large come from 
an urban middle class consciousness. A group who, though in- 
timately linked with their adivasi roots, tend to identify more 
readily with the non-adivasi urban middle class. Can these lead- 
ers really take the adivasis of the interior forests with them? 
Can they help adivasis all over the country to become aware 
of the commonality of their problems and the need to come 
together at the national level in order to solve them? Or will the 
i The Easture 
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| is being thrown up by the 
newly emerging local leadership that is 
oi ae movements be able to come together to form 
some kind of collective leadership that will knit their struggles 


together? 


‘nportant issue is, of course, the question of their cul- 
ae adivasis emerge a closely knit group with a strong 
cultural identity or will the term adivasi continue to be just an- 
other phrase to describe yet another disadvantaged group? If 
the struggle is only in the economic sphere with only an eco- 
nomic perspective, then the cost will be their cultural heritage. 
Can we envisage that the adivasis will play a crucial part in the 
Indian polity not as a newly liberated economic group but as a 
unique and vibrant cultural group? 


The activists who work among the adivasi, most of whom be- 
long to the urban middle class, pose a serious threat to this 
hope. They often do not see that they are dealing with a people 
whose fragile culture, that has withstood years of onslaught, is 
on the verge of extinction, and that unless conscious efforts are 
made, their own activism will hasten the process. 


The Sangamam brought together a number of adivasi organi- 
zations from the adivasi belt of the three southern provinces of 
India, forging them into a working group for conducting the San- 
gamam, and proved their might. This further concretized in the 
formation of the South Zone Adivasi Forum for evolution of a 
common set of actions through which unity and strength is to 
be forged ahead, to have requisite political clout. They faced 
the challenges from various forces to subvert this. They have 
to become operationalized in the form of concrete mass based 
struggles, which alone will ensure the forging of unity organi- 
zationally and programmatically. 


The Sangamam also ensured the participation of a number of 
adivasi organizations from the southern provinces, despite the 
total non-cooperation of Joint Council of Tribal Associations—a 
forum of NGOs working in Tamilnadu, outside this adivasi belt. 
They are also to be members of the Forum. The adivasi chal- 
lenge will be in drawing them in, in operational terms. The links 
with the adivasi organizations elsewhere in the country, in a 
small way, has been achieved. The need will be to enter into 
a dialogue with them on the issue of political dimension and 
program and the evolution of a common perspective, ideology 
and program. There is the larger issue of forging alliances and 
unity with other progressive forces in the country. 
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Even as the Adivasi Sangamam unfolded, a polarization seems 
to have taken place and a process initiated with the search for 
alternate politics moving in a definite direction of peoples power. 
The Sangamam marks a watershed in the evolution of adivasi 
consciousness. 


These are some of the issues that the adivasis will have to 
face and cope with. The onus falls squarely on the leaders who 
are emerging at the grassroots level—most of whom are barely 
out of their teens. Can these young men and women Carry this 
burden? If they can and if they do—historically the most pos- 
sible course, with Birsa Munda and Thalackkal Chandu being 
examples—then history will record that the 1990s was in fact 
the decade of the Indigenous People, and 1993 the Year of the 
Indigenous Peoples. 
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the ongoing saga 


The Search Continues... 


Post Sangamam 1992 Developments 


The South Zone Adivasi Forum was formed subsequent to the 
Sangamam. It was explicitly to be a forum of struggle based 
organizations. The office bearers were confirmed—Janu as the 
President, Pushkar as the General Secretary and K T Subrama- 
niam as the Treasurer. The leaders then went on with the proc- 
ess of broadening their horizons and building up linkages at the 
regional, national and international levels. They were to present 
the resolutions of the Sangamam to the respective provincial 
governments. Relationships were strengthened and new ones 
forged. The activists went to places as far apart as the Jhark- 
hand and the Narmada Valley to express support to the strug- 
gles taking place there and also to learn from them. 


The Sangamam has spawned many such meetings of adivasis 
of this belt. However, most of these have been an attempt by 
some NGOs to reassert their control on the adivasi population 
living in their work area. The organizing, decision making and 
the leadership is all too often that of the NGO concerned and 
other non-adivasis. The scheduling, and rescheduling, of many 
of these to suit the convenience of the ministers is illustrative. 
To demonstrate their clout, these NGOs often invite provincial 
ministers. The ministers comply for their own, obvious, reasons. 
The adivasi is missing in all these, but as spectators. The tone 
and tenor of the advice and exhortation of the key speakers at 
these meetings are conspicuously different from, and often dia- 
metrically conflicting with, those articulated by the adivasi at the 
Sangamam. Case in point is the admonition of the minister at 
one of these meetings that the adivasi must ‘come out of the 
forest’ and ‘develop.’ He exhorted the adivasi to give up their 
culture. He also very graciously announced many welfare 
schemes for the adivasi at the meeting. 


The role of a few NGOs have been rather more dubious. Threat- 
ened by the new found confidence and independence of the 
adivasi, some NGOs in Karnataka—a part of the non-adivasi 
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NGO forum Tribal Joint Action Committee, TJAC, of South Kar- 
nataka—and Tamilnadu bitterly opposed the SZAF, questioning, 
among other things, the process by which it was formed, its 
legitimacy to represent the adivasi of the region and the finance 
of the Sangamam 1992. Plans to spread disinformation that it 
was a Christian missionary effort at evangelization, knowing fully 
well that it was not so, by an NGO with strong communal-fascist 
leanings. was a sign of their desperation. 


In spite of all these, the SZAF has become a forum where 
planning for common action is done. The major issues to be 
taken up for campaigns and agitations were to be Land, Forest 
and Culture. The celebration of a Land Day on 30 June 1993 
and anti-bondage day on 16 August 1993 were planned. Also 
planned at the South Zone level was a Sangamam on the same 
dates, in Karnataka and to participate in the Birsa Munda and 
subsequent Indigenous People’s Year celebrations in New Delhi 
in November 1993. Though these decisions were taken as far 
back as February 1993, actualizing these was not smooth. 
While the SZAF did take active part in the reorganizing of the 
Indian Council of Indigenous and Tribal Peoples, the Land Day 
and anti-bondage day died a still birth. But for Kerala, the reso- 
lutions were not presented to the respective provincial govern- 
ments. The participation in the celebrations in New Delhi was 
not optimum. The organizational impact was far below potential. 


Activities 


A meeting was held in Yelakanur from February 24 to 28, 1993, 
in which the organizational details of the SZAF were decided. 
The structure and mode of operation were agreed up on. The 
byelaws, which were to be framed by AMS, has not yet been 
completed. This meeting was a landmark in many ways. The 
organizational structure and responsibilities were spelt out then. 
The leaders of all the constituent groups came together to de- 
cide on the role and activities of the SZAF and chalk out the 
programs for the next year. Apart from the organizational details, 
such as representation, financial and membership details, mo- 
bilizational and action priorities were also finalized then. 


A discussion with the Secretary General of FIAN International, 
an international human rights organization with consultative 
status at the UN, was held at Coimbatore on February 7, 1993. 
FIAN will take up issues of human rights violations that the 
SZAF would like them to take up for international campaigns. 
SZAF should advise FIAN on the issue and the demands. 
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he activists was held at Attapadi, by Pradeep 


Siemans Wacnraien? Sangathana. Those from Tamilnadu 


Prabhu of the Kas 
did not attend. 


On 5 May 1993 a protest was held in Wayanad on the land issue. 


ized a protest march on the 
On 29 May 1993, the Kerala unit of the SZAF organized ast ma 
issue of Heclishizing encroachments by the non-adivasi in Idukki District. Further 
action, including legal action is being pursued with the joint effort of the Adivasi 


Solidarity Forum in Kerala. 


e  SZAF was represented at a meeting organized by the Malayalee Munnetra San- 
gam on 1 May 1993 near Yercaud in Tamilnadu. 


e A team of 30 people, which included K J Baby's Nadugaddika troupe, Wayanad 
Manjumalai Makkal, and representatives of the Forum went to Bombay in support 
of the struggle of the adivasi in Narmada. 


e  SZAF executive members attended the Permanent Peoples Tribunal at ISI, Ban- 
galore, in June 1993. One of the executives was elected as a Working Committee 
member of the Tribunal. The SZAF leaders took part in an meeting on the 
indigenous peoples issue at Indian Social Institute, Delhi on April 2 and 3, 1993. 
A paper on the adivasi situation in south India was presented. 


e Nine people took part in the ICITP preparatory meeting from April 4-6, 1993. 
e The secretary of the SZAF went to Geneva in July for the UNWGIP session. 


e —SZAF took part in the International Year of Indigenous and Tribal People celebra- 
tions from November 15-22, 1993 in New Delhi. The secretary of the SZAF was 
elected the Secretary General of the ICITP. Others were also elected to execu- 
tive positions. 


Members also took part in the South Asia Adivasi meet held at 
Chaibasa, Bihar from November 20-24, 1993. 


The Weaknesses 
e Most decisions of the Forum have not been fulfilled adequately or followed up. 


e — Communication/ correspondence by the Forum has been a major weakness. A 
large number of mail has accumulated and not been replied to. 


¢ Meetings of the Forum have been going on frequently, but attendance has been 
irregular and some have not been attending at all. 


e There has been a tendency to attend meetings for the sake of attending then— 
without preparations. This has led to going to meetings without knowing the 
purpose, and also without adequately knowing the dynamics of the meetings. 


e — Sharing with the other members on return from these meetings has also not been 
optimal. 
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Sangamam 1993 


Introduction 


The first adivasi Sangamam, since it was the first ever meeting, 
was to identify the common issues and problems facing the 
adivasi of this belt. The Sangamam 1993, was held at Kushal- 
nagar, Kodagu, Karnataka from 12 to 19 October 1993. This 
Sangamam was to find ways and means to tackle the issues 
identified. It was businesslike and over 300 delegates from 33 
organizations attended. While following the basic program struc- 
ture of the previous Sangamam, the significant difference was 
the emphasis on solutions and action plans rather than just 
problem statements. A sharpening of perspective and a broad- 
ening of horizons was also evident. 


Inauguration 


The Sangamam was formally inaugurated with the arrival of the 
adijyothis from different parts of Kerala, Karnataka and Tamil- 
nadu. The jyothis were carried by a team of relay runners 
through the villages who handed it over to J P Raju, the Chair- 
man of the Organizing Committee. He in turn lit the torch at 
Kaveri Mala—the Sangamam venue in Kushalnagar. 


The jyothis traversed the hills, crossed rivers and valleys hon- 
ored by the adivasi of the trijunction of the three provinces, 
symbolizing the continuity and resurgence of collectivity. There 
were eight jyothis from Karnataka itself. They started off ten 
days previously and traversed even the most interior villages. 
It mobilized and enthused people as never before. The jyothis 
from Kerala were merged in Kerala itself. It then crossed over 
to Tamilnadu and then on to the venue from there. 


Speaking on the occasion, the President of the the South Zone 
Adivasi Forum C K Janu said that the Sangamam was an ex- 
pression of the unity and solidarity of the adivasi in the region 
and their resolve to jointly struggle for the achievement of their 
goals. She pointed out that this Sangamam was the second 
gathering of the adivasi in the region after the first Adivasi San- 
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Mananthavady in Kerala, on the same 


dates the previous year. It was significant, she stressed, that 
they were able to overcome the artificial divisions created by 
others to divide the adivasi. 
“We were living deep inside the forests fighting against an oppressive system. We 
did not know that there were people outside the forest who were concerned about 
our welfare and wanted to participate in our struggle. We have come in contact 
with such persons through our meetings. From here we will discuss Our issues and 
find solutions. We will have the governments hearing our voice. 


gamam that was held at 


Exhibition 

There was an exhibition of Adivasi Art and Craft at the Sanga- 
mam venue, from October 13 to 18, 1993. It was inaugurated 
by Ms Shimreichon Luithui of the Naga Peoples Movement for 
Human Rights. There were photographs depicting the life and 
culture of the adivasi, ornaments, musical instruments and me- 
dicinal herbs used by the various communities. 


National Colloquium 


Inaugurating the national colloquium on the “Perspectives of 
Adivasi Struggles,” the Chairman of the Organizing Committee 
J P Raju, pointed out that this was a continuation of the process 
of unification of adivasis begun in Mananthavady last year. 
There was a sharing of experiences of the past year by the 
various groups. 


Speaker after speaker pointed out the glaring inadequacies of 
existing land legislation to protect adivasi land from being taken 
away by non-adivasis and by the government. 


Message of Solidarity 


There was a message of solidarity from the Asia Indigenous 
Peoples Pact. 


Distinguished members of the Sangamam Organizing Committee, delegates and 
friends of the Adivasis—First Nations—allow me to convey, on behalf of the mem- 
bers of the Asia Indigenous Peoples Pact (AIPP) and its secretariat, our deep 
appreciation and respect for your wisdom and commitment to organize and partici- 
pate in the Sangamam. 


The Sangamam has been brought about at a very crucial point of history of the 
First Nations—Indigenous Peoples of the world, and we take great pride in extend- 
ing our solidarity to you all at the Sangamam. 


The ‘mainstream’ society in this sub-continent has been deliberately projecting our 
history as the embodiment of all that is evil. But !t is the mainstream’s nationalism. 
its culture—as manifested through its politics, its government. its schools, its me- 
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dia. its concept of security, its concep! of development-that has been distorting 
our history with the aim of depriving us and our children of our cultural heritage 
and to deny us of our inalienable rights [0 our ancestral domain. It is the main- 
stream society that is seeking to destroy our existence and to reduce us to a mere 
commodity. 


The importance of the Sangamam at this point of history cannot be overstated. For 
it is in the coming together that we begin the process of learning to recognize and 
respect each other as peoples with distinct history. We need unity that comes from 
the process of discovering and appreciating the unique contribution of each of our 
people to the history of the world as a history of the growth of interdependence 

and unity of society and Nature. Our movement is central to the struggle against 
the values and the practices of the mainstream society which is fast destroying the 


very foundation of life. 


By coming together we are organizing to build back our broken land, our broken 
community—our broken family of nature and society. 


May the spirit of our ancestors guide the Sangamam. 


Cassette Released 


An audio cassette comprising songs on adivasi themes was 
released by BKS leader J K Kenchanna. 


Deliberations 


The delegates broke up into groups to discuss the progress in 
the achievement in the demands like land, forest rights and 
culture. It was very clear that they had made very little progress 
in the achievement of their demands. A number of vital reasons 
were clearly elaborated. While there had been some expecta- 
tion that the government and the political parties would help 
solve their problems, this was clearly unrealistic. Instead, the 
governments, bureaucracy, the political parties and the domi- 
nant ruling class have been colluding to become a strong barrier 
to their struggle for survival. This major section constitutes bar- 
riers which have to be overcome. They cannot be expected to 
solve the adivasi problems. Hence, there is a necessity to 
evolve the organizations into a more organized, collective and 
strong movement and take steps for a strong and concerted 
struggle in a sustained manner to assert the adivasi rights. It 
means a more intense struggle. The groups also discussed 
steps to be taken to achieve this new direction, crossing the 
barriers of language and provincial boundaries. 


Mini-Sangamam 
The experience of the last Sangamam was put to good use in 
drawing the maximum participation of the people. The method 
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tralize the Sangamam by holding simul- 
estivals in different hamlets, so that the 


the same issues. 


followed was to decen 
taneous seminar-cum-f 
people could also discuss 

146 and 17, 1993, the delegates went to fifteen 
Oat uicts, where there were ‘mini sangamams. There 
they shared the deliberations of the Sangamam. The area of 
focus was ‘The Approaches to the Adivasi Issue.’ They identified 
the issues facing them and made recommendations for possible 


solutions. 

In the morning, there was a sports festival and at night there 
was a cultural festival. It was in the evening, after work, that 
the discussions took place in the villages. 


Since the delegates were also present at these deliberations, 
the final decisions of the Sangamam was based on this ‘instant’ 
feedback. On return, the mandate and the recommendations 
added sharpness to the proceedings. 


The Resolutions 


The resolutions of the 1993 Sangamam are a reflection of this 
new awareness. Taking off from the resolutions of the 1992 
Sangamam, where the resolve was to approach the government 
agencies for support for implementation of their resolutions, this 
time around, they were more realistic and their experiences are 
reflected in the resolutions. 


The Sangamam summarized their deliberations and resolve 
succinctly. 


1. The persistent demands and representations of the adivasi 
organizations have not been recognized by the government. 


2. The adivasi organizations too have failed to get the rights to their 
land, forests and culture. 


3. The government, political parties and the oppressors are the barriers 
to the struggles. 


4. The hills, valleys, and forests inhabited by the adivasi should be 
declared as adivasi areas, which includes the right to manage and 
protect the forests along with the right to the resources. 


5. The social and customary laws should be given statutory recognition 
with the adivasi sabha administering the affairs of the adivasi 
community. 


6. These can be achieved only through a long struggle. 


7. For this, all organizations of the oppressed should merge. 
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Concurrent Supporters Meeting 


About twenty non-adivasi organizations also attended, but as 
observers. There was a concurrent meeting for them, where 
they deliberated on the role of supporters. 


The adivasi leaders also had a discussion with other supportive 
groups and individuals. They strongly stated that these do- 
gooders often think that they know what is good for adivasis. 
More often they only end up creating more confusion than solv- 
ing problems. They appealed to their supporters to extend co- 
operation to adivasi organizations only when the organizations 
requested them, and in the area they are requested to assist. 
The adivasi leaders asserted that the struggle is theirs alone, 
and that voluntary organizations cannot travel to the last mile 
with them. 


There has also been experience of some of these so-called 
supporters, often utilizing the adivasis and their organizations 
for their vested interests, sometimes causing even divisions 
amongst the adivasi organizations. The political parties have 
also been dividing the people. 


Cultural Festival 


The delegates returned, along with the people, on October 18, 
1993. There was a cultural procession through the town of 
Kushalnagar by about 7000 adivasis from many different or- 
ganizations primarily from the three southern provinces. Groups 
from other parts of India such as Nagaland, Orissa, Bihar, Ra- 
jasthan, etc. were also present. They exhibited their cultural 
diversity and richness mixed with their voices of challenge and 
hope reverberated in Kushalinagar. This admixture of expres- 
sions, expressed in a celebration and festive mood, created the 
uniqueness that is the adivasi. 


The gathering was welcomed by Chairman of the Organizing 
Committee J P Raju. The President of the SZAF called for the 
beginning of a new era of struggles. The Secretary of the SZAF 
read out the resolutions. E O Madhavan, Madoor Keshavan, K 
Velayudhan, V Kumar, Chinnappa and many other leaders 
spoke on the occasion. 


Ms Mecha Patkar, of the Narmada Bachao Andolan, addressed 
the 7000 strong adivasi gathering. 
She hailed them for their spirit to live and fight together. breaking barriers of 


language, and administrative boundaries of the state. She lauded the adivasi way 
of life—integrated, non-acquisitive, non-violent and non-exploitative—and stated 
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show a new way of life to the greedy consumptive and 
who are digging their own graves also under the 
development path is indeed ‘progress. She drew 
attention to the fact that they made laws [0 justify their action. Referring to the vast 
number of destructive development projects in the south, displacing adivasis—Ha- 
rangi and Pooyamkutty dams, Agastyavanam Biological Park, the Anamalai. 
Mudumalai, Bandipur. Nagarhole, and other national parks’ and sanctuaries—as- 
serted that the voices of resistance by the adivasi would challenge the so-called 
civilized world towards creating a sustainable lifestyle. However, she decried the 
tendencies to falsely and deliberately interpret these increasingly militant resis- 
tance as anti-development and extremist. She reminded the gathering that the 
modern world and the dominant class—some ten to fifteen percent of the total 
population—must realize that even their future is irrevocably tied to the adivasi 


struggle, which they refuse to accept now. 


that it is they who can | 
destructive non-adivas! societies 
false notion that their destructive 


The path imposed on developing countries by the World Bank, IMF, GATT etc., !s 
4 disastrous one. It was pointed out that the intervention of these forces, right 
down to micro levels. has made the power center in Deihi redundant, as a decision 
making body. It was now just a channel for the execution of the directives of these 
neo-colonial forces. She expressed optimism that these voices of resistance 
spreading and increasing would unite, which can threaten the government and 
thus shape the future. She praised the process of coming together of the adivasi of 
the southern provinces of Kerala. TamiInadu and Karnataka. bridging barriers of 
language. communities and false administrative divisions as a great leap forward. 
She urged the people to face the guns and bombs of the state with non-violence 
and to take back and protect the forests, land and water. She cautioned against 
the appeal of welfare and ‘development’ schemes by the state which make the 
adivasi only beggars. Peoples power can, and will, challenge the attempts to rob 
the resources from the people. 


She reiterated that it is only the unified struggle of the people that can fulfill our 
goal of Vikas na vinash —development not destruction. 


A video documentary entitled Return to Existence on the 1992 
Sangamam was released on the occasion by Ms Medha. She 
then had a meeting with the leaders of the Forum. She stressed 
that they must be independent to achieve their goals. She as- 
serted that a long and sustained struggle—a non-violent one at 
that—was the only means. 


Representatives of the African National Congress and the In- 
ternational Working Group on Indigenous Affairs based at Den- 
mark were also present. 


The banks of the Kaveri then burst out in vigor with the cultural 
festival that celebrated the richness, diversity and creativity of 
forms and expression that had the active participation of all. 
Though the night was wet and cold, the adivasi celebrated their 
oneness till daybreak. The night-long festivity and togetherness 
ended with the Sangamam Jyothi being put out. 
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Hiccoughs 


Non-Participation of Organizations 


One of the failures of the SZAF was to ensure the participation 
of all the organizations that participated in 14992. Of the seven 
key organizers, three—the Soliga Abivruthi Sangha, BKS 
(Mysore) and AMS, did not participate. While it can be justified 
to a large extent on the position of the NGOs with whom they 
relate and on whom they are dependent, the SZAF must renew 
efforts to draw these adivasi also into the process. 


The SAS and BKS(Mysore) dropped out from the SZAF, for all 
practical purposes, by the end of the Sangamam 1992 itself. 
Though they did not participate in the local meetings, they at- 
tended the national ones. The SZAF did express solidarity in 
their struggles at H D Kote, and the president also participated 
in a demonstration there to get justice for the victim of rape. 
The leaders of these organizations had identified closely with 
their respective NGOs, who in turn saw it as one isolated event 
and not the part of a larger historical process. They are victims 
of the TJAC stand. 


However, the assuming of leadership by the adivasi themselves 
in the SZAF has led to some devolution in these groups also. 
No longer is leadership seen solely as an NGO perogative. The 
state forum for these Karnataka NGO supported groups has 
been formed. This is a direct fallout of the Sangamam. Sooner 
or later, this forum will take up genuine independent positions. 
Thus, the empowerment process has been retarded, but not 
stopped. 


AMS was to host the 1993 Sangamam at Gudalur. This was 
decided at the SZAF meeting on February 25-28, 1993, al 
Yelaknur, Kodagu, in which AMS representatives too were pre- 
sent. AMS was to confirm this within fifteen days, after internal 
consultations. They expressed their inability to do so in April. 
Accordingly, as per the decision taken then, Kodagu, the second 
preference, was given the go-ahead. As late as Mid-September 
4993, AMS assured the organizing committee, at a meeting in 
Kushalnagar, that 300 members of AMS would attend the San- 
gamam. However, on returning to Gudalur, they backtracked. 


The AMS leadership was also given the responsibility to contact 
more organizations in Tamilnadu. It is significant that though 
over ten organizations came from Tamilnadu, not one was con- 
tacted by them. The fact that some of the AMS activists did 
attend the Sangamam, and that the jyothi got a rousing recep- 
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send signals that can be interpreted to 

dibility of AMS leaders to represent, or 

ivasi hey claim 

the adivasi of the area and the mandate t ‘im 

ta pene: The rise of the Nilgir Adivasi Karshaka Samithi 

within such a short span of time Is another indicator of the gulf 
between the Kuruma leadership and Paniya cadre of AMS. 


tion in AMS areas does 
the detriment of the cre 


NGO Opposition 


The Adivasi Sangamam was decided upon and the decision 
was conveyed to the hitherto supportive organizations and in- 
dividuals in February 1993 itself. Some others who had also 
come to know of the process of empowerment whole-heartedly 
supported it. They promised all possible help to the programs 
of the SZAF and the Sangamam. Though informed early, a few 
NGOs went on to claim that it was ‘hasty’ and not ‘well thought 
out’ as late as August 1993. 


The Karnataka based TJAC split on the single issue of whether 
to support the Sangamam or not—reflecting a deep ideological 
chasm within it. Those who supported the decision were side- 
lined and the rump communal elements took over. The effect 
was, however, marginal. The impact of the Sangamam was 
such that even these communal elements were forced to con- 
duct a Sangamam on the very dates they had opposed—Oc- 
tober 12 and 13, 1993. 


The Sangamam 1993 saw opposition from a few NGOs, just 
as the Sangamam 1992 saw it from the political parties. In this 
the difference is two fold. 


The 1992 Sangamam was held in Kerala, where there is little political space. Thus, 
any empowerment is a threat to the existing political order. In contrast, Kamataka, 
has residual political space, but no NGO space. Thus, if the adivasi take charge of 
their lives, it is a threat to the NGOs. 


Some NGOs did not realize the import of the Sangamam 1992, nor the forces that 
would be activated. Only after the Sangamam did they realize that a further proc- 
ess of mobilization would be inimical to NGO interest. 


The broadening of vision of the adivasi was only matched by 
the myopic vision of some non-adivasi. Though the Sangamam 
attracted delegates from the African National Congress, to the 
top leaders of the Narmada Bachao Andolan, and the Suvar- 
narekha Struggle to the Asia Indigenous People’s Pact and the 
Naga Peoples Movement for Human Rights, the lack of vision 
of some was a detriment. The constant bid to turn the Sanga- 
mam into a parochial meet, as a taluk or district level meeting 
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at best, and the promotion of local leaders and individuals—to 
the detriment of the larger mobilization—was part of this lack 
of historicity and perspective. 


The NGOs later, in private, were to claim that they were misled 
and therefore they conceded that their position was wrong. They 
also expressed regret. It has not translated into lifting the infor- 
mal ban on ‘their’ adivasi having links with those of ‘other’ areas. 
it has not, to date, led them to work for the unity of the adivasi 
across the belt. Narrow parochial considerations still rule, and 
NGO turf wars are a reality. 


Adivasi Organizations 


Intra-Adivasi Distinctions 


One cannot say that all is well on this front. Some prominent 
member-organizations of the SZAF are attached, to a greater 
or lesser degree, to NGOs. While the reasons for the conflict 
of interests of the NGOs and the adivasi has been spelt out, it 
must also be kept in mind that the alternate ‘form’ is yet to 
evolve. 


Strong moves in this direction are also in the air. One such is 
the renaming of the Kerala Paniya Samajam as the Paniya 
Mekhala Samajam. The broadening of the scope of this organi- 
zation is an important indicator of the changes taking place. It 
was a direct result of the adivasi leaders of Tamilnadu to influ- 
ence the Kerala Paniya Samajam not to participate in the San- 
gamam 1993. 


A little background is necessary here. The Paniya are the most 
populous adivasi communities in Wayanad, Nilgiris and Kodagu. 
Yet the leadership of the organizations does not reflect this. 
Most of the leadership is Kuruba (or variants) while the rank 
and file are the Paniya. This is true of most of the ‘combined’ 
organizations, notably AMS and BKS, but with significant ex- 
ceptions. 


So when the Kuruma of Nilgiris told the Paniya not to support 
the SZAF, the Paniya of Kerala decided to expand the scope 
of their activity to the entire world of Paniya. Since the Paniya, 
followed by the Kattunaikar and Adiya, are the most deprived 
sections of the adivasi, it is from this section that the new ‘form’ 
will emerge. 


The emergence of the Paniya led Nilgiri Adivasi Karshaka 
Samithy, NAKS, distinct from the Adivasi Munnetra Sangham, 
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‘7 this light. That this organization, within a year 
te - eee sion wher move aggressively into AMS ‘strong 
holds’—the adijyothi for the Sangamam 1993 was carried to 
these places by NAKS activists to rousing reception, though the 
AMS dropped out of the process—In a direct challenge to the 
existing power equations Is testimony to the changing trends. 


The process has seen the rise of community-wise organizations. 
This is due to the notion of hierarchy among the different com- 
munities. The most dispossessed also want representation in 
the new equation, and not replace one spokesman with an 
other. A danger that will have to be averted is that this does 
not degenerate into sectarianism, but must be the first step in 
evolving into a well thought out class position, which will have 
to be incorporated into this identity. 


Such distinctions in Karnataka, or at least the restructuring of 
the movement, to reflect the ground reality can be expected. 
Many leadership changes have been effected since the last 
Sangamam in many organizations. 


Non-Adivasi Relations 


The non-adivasi of the NGOs find it easier to interact with the 
better educated Kuruma, and vice versa. Thus, the NGO-adivasi 
links are more there. It is here that a danger lies. The leader- 
ship, having come up through the NGO influence, have the 
NGO as the role model. 


The most pernicious aspect of this is that most NGOs depend 
on external sources for funds and financial support. The leaders 
thus groomed also expect themselves and their struggle to be 
carried in similar fashion. The adivasi leaders are also coopted 
by the NGO, as staff, to execute NGO programs. 


This results in the dilution of the struggle to a large extent. 
Moreover, though the cadre are built up with the explicit inten- 
tion of furthering the struggle, they sooner than later get caught 
in the NGO growth cycle, which is briefly described here. 


In the first five years of its life, the typical NGO builds up its 
contacts with the people and builds up its credibility. In the next 
five it is in the process of building up itself as an institution. In 
the third, it has become institutionalized and goes in for the 
implementation of government programs. It is then indistinguish- 
able from the government departments and these NGOs are 
then called ‘contractor’ organizations. The struggle and peoples 
empowerment elements are of course conspicuous by their ab- 
sence, if at all they existed at any time. 
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if the struggle was once present, then the cadre thus built up 
are used for the identification of beneficiaries of government 
programs, thus tying them in welfare activities and diverting 
them from the real issues. ‘District level’ leaders having the 
disbursal of loans and the recovery of dues, and petty local 
inter-family disputes as their only tasks is then a natural fallout. 
This is again a fall out of the parochial vision of the NGO. While 
the provincial adivasi leaders should be trained to have the 
vision to deal with only the provincial leaders of government, 
due to the lack of vision of the trainers themselves, they are 
reduced to interacting with the village functionaries, and often 
as supplicants at that. 


Challenges 


The most important challenge facing the adivasi movements of 
the belt is to deepen analysis, develop an ideological position 
and, based on that, create a common perspective in this zone. 
They then need to set and execute their agenda. They have 
been unable to realize their potential in this area due to the 
external relationships and role models that many have. Non-se- 
riousness in implementation of decisions taken regarding inde- 
pendence from external forces is a sign that the leadership will 
either have to measure up, or the process of restructuring that 
was started after the Sangamam 1992 will have to go further. 


The implementation of the resolutions requires a different form 
than the extant ones. The resolutions of the Sangamam 1992 
had decided to approach the government and other agencies, 
but the resolutions of the Sangamam 1993 call for a sustained 
struggle. While in the former, the NGO model could have been 
followed, in the latter, it is not possible. 


Whether the present leadership will have the sagacity to foresee 
and smoothen this transition remains to be seen. The days 
when the Forum could be only a meeting place for discussions 
and sharing are clearly over. The signals from the grassroots 
clearly indicate a more activist, struggle based urge and unless 
the Forum shows results, it could well be overtaken by history. 
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A ZOO for the people? 


A few centuries ago the city of Coimbatore, a few kilometers 
off the Nilgiri district, was known as Kovan Pathy after Kovan, 
an Irula adivasi leader. Then a thick forest, this place was in- 
habited by Irulas. This was the place of their god Koniamman 
and their dead. Sometime in the late sixteenth century or the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, invasions by the Vijay- 
anagar empire and the Hoysala dynasty drove them away to a 
place about 15 kilometers away now called Thudialur. Tippu 
Sultan’s march saw them move further into the dense forests. 
Scattered all over the hills, they lived a life secluded and in 
plenty. After Independence, these wealthy hill tracts were di- 
vided between Tamilnadu and Kerala. 


The nineteen sixties saw the swarm of outsiders from Coimba- 
tore District and from the plains in Kerala upsetting the demo- 
graphic pattern alarmingly. The Irulas who constituted over 80% 
of the people in the early 1960s, were reduced to less than 
40% by the 1990s. The vast hill tracts were carved out by the 
two states as reserved forest, appropriating the abode of these 
hunter-gatherers and agriculturists. Continuing to be symbioti- 
cally related to the forests, they were required as bonded la- 
borers for the loot and plunder that were to follow. The wealth 
primarily flowed to Coimbatore which was fast becoming a major 
center for industrial development. The rich bamboo forests were 
devoured by Sheshasayi Paper Mill, the sandalwood went to 
the illegal oil extraction units, the trees, the minor forest produce 
and the sand to the greedy urban monster. 


By the late nineteen seventies and early nineteen eighties, all 
the rich cultivable lands in the valleys were appropriated by the 
settlers from the plains with the connivance of the administrative 
Officials in this large scale fraud. The march of development 
into these hill tracts has been traumatic. Along comes liberali- 
zation and the march of private enterprises. With the depletion 
of foreign exchange reserves and the balance of payment prob- 
lems comes the promotion of the tourism industry. 
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The potential of wildlife tourism in and around Coimbatore Dis- 
trict is being realized both by the state and private entrepre- 
neurs. Thoovai, situated some 30 kilometers away from 
Coimbatore city, has caught the attention of the Coimbatore 
Zoological Park and, with the connivance of the government, 
officials are now involved in the final assault of the inhabitants 
there. 


ZOO (Zoo Outreach Organization) is an organization of orni- 
thologists, veterinary scientists, environmentalists, industrialists, 
etc. Ms. Sally Walker, the well known critic of the practice of 
keeping captive wild animals in zoos, Is the secretary of ZOO. 
ZOO is expected to provide the technical know-how for the 
proposed project of setting up of a zoological park behind the 
Thoovai village in an area covering between 250 to 400 acres. 
The Coimbatore Zoological Park will be implementing this pro- 
ject of tourism in the name of love for wildlife with Ms. Sally 
Walker as the proposed Director of Education, Research and 
Training of the proposed project. To them the destruction of a 
whole captive community does not merit any attention as they 
are not wildlife. 


The area that is proposed for the project is to be fenced off 
from the adivasis to protect the wildlife that would be introduced 
into the area. Covering at least two hillocks, 95 acres of po- 
ramboke lands (i.e., land occupied without title, often called gov- 
ernment land, but in reality the common property resource of 
the community) and 130 acres of patta lands (i.e., titled land) 
of primarily the adivasi, this project proposes to develop the 
adivasi by cutting off their lifeline. With tourism, the adivasi fear 
that there would be allied activities that would ensure that they 
give up even the remaining bits of lands. This would be an 
attack on their culture. Prostitution and liquor would be specific 
evils that would feed on them. The project would also ensure 
the arrival of other vultures for peripheral development. 


The government authorities as well as the officials of the Coim- 
batore Zoological Park Society feel that this project would en- 
sure the protection of environment and wildlife and anyway the 
people are living a miserable life. Besides, some adivasi would 
be employed under the project. 


Land restoration begins 


Since the beginning of 1987, the officials of the Coimbatore 
Zoological Park (CZP) have been constantly visiting Thoovai 
with and without government officials. Since then, the people 
have been demanding the details of the project, which has been 
petataatetleshlaat itt aa THT 
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m. The approach has been to make the 
| li. With the begin- 

le to accept the project as a fait accomp 
ines 1988, iad then Village Officer informed the people that 
no fresh pattas and B.Memo receipts for the land would be 
issued in lieu of the project. It must be borne in mind that these 
lands have been under the possession of the adivasi for over 


four decades. 


On 12.5.1988, the people informed the officials of the CZP of 
their opposition to the project in unmistakable terms when they 
visited the village. Seeing that their many petitions to various 
government officials have yielded no results, they appealed 
again to the then Governor P.C. Alexander and the Collector 
on 5.12.1988, hoping to make use of the opportunity of Gov- 
ernor’s Rule. Again on 4.1.1989, when the officials of CZP were 
informed that the project would doom the people, the officials 
threatened the people with dire consequences. They advised 
the people to give up the opposition to the project. 


On 11.8.1989, a horde of Survey Department officials entered 
the village. Proceeding straight to the Sangapadi (community 
meeting hall), the Pandal was demolished in a show of force 
for intimidation, and they began surveying the land and planting 
the markers. An eight year old girl pulled a flag off the ground 
in defiance. She was assaulted and pushed to the ground by 
the Village Officer. At this the women swarmed and converged 
on the officials who made a hasty retreat. They did not forget 
to inform the people to await the police raid. For the next two 
days the people stayed away from work in the village waiting 
for the threatened raid. On 14.8.1989, the people made their 
routine round of meeting the officials and sending memoran- 
dums. The Malayalam daily Mathrubhumi reported this incident. 
Reminders about the incident were sent to no avail. 


On 26.5.1990, the Collector visited the village and promised the 
people that the project would not be permitted if people objected 
to this. The people breathed a sigh of relief and for some 
months there was a lull in the harassment from government 
officials and the CZP people. The people also had taken a de- 
cision not to sell the land to CZP. The promise of wells by the 
CZP failed to move the adivasi. This lull continued till the third 
month of 1991, and life flowed on as usual in a struggle to 
make both ends meet. It had become clear that the adivasi 
would not give up their lands through persuasion. The only way 
out was adoption of devious means. 


constantly denied to the 


The land, it was told, was for setting up a brick kiln. Some few 
villagers agreed and were given liquor and taken to the city for 
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the transaction of the sale of land. When the adivasi spotted 
the CZP amongst the so-called purchasers, they realized that 
they were misled. The village headman who had been involved 
in this deal, later caught hold of a few adivasi and informed 
them that the Zoological Park had already been sanctioned and 
approved by both the State and Central Governments, and that 
their lands “have already been taken”. He also stated that if 
they immediately approached the Village Officer, he would, us- 
ing his good office, manage to get a small amount as compen- 
sation. Hearing this, and being alarmed, they rushed off to the 
vile, and wily, village officer. Ten more adivasi were made to 
believe that they were signing papers stating the amount they 
received as compensation and thus cheated of their lands. Over 
35 acres of land is said to have been thus lost to CZP. 


Meanwhile, two of the adivasi who had been cheated, com- 
plained against the Village Officer for his role in misleading and 
cheating them. Thinking that the first round has been won, CZP 
moved on to the next step—operation demolition. On 
14.10.1991, by noon, a gang of goondas—hired muscle—men— 
(most of whom were also drunk) demolished the house of one 
villager who had earlier dared to complain to the Collector that 
he was cheated by the Village Officer. His contention is that 
the land on which his house is built is not the land he was 
cheated of, so why should he vacate the land. He has filed a 
police complaint. On 10 November 1991, another villager’s 
house was demolished by the same gang under the same lead- 
ership, as he was refusing to sell his land to CZP. One person 
claiming to be sub-inspector Dhanasekaran was also among 
the gang. A police complaint has been filed for this incident too. 


On 26 November 1991, two innocent adivasi were brutally 
beaten up by the forest officials under the guise of extracting 
information about illicit wood cutters. The next day when the 
forest officials came to the village to collect the “fine”, the 
women roughed them up. Interestingly, the forest officials com- 
plained against men in this incident. The main accused are 
incidentally also the people who had been objecting to the pro- 
ject the most. However, the issue was exposed by the Fact 
Finding Team of the Coimbatore Human Rights Forum and fur- 
ther harassment by the forest officials and the police has 
stopped, at least for the time being. 


In March 1993, the people of Thoovaipathy came to know that 
six adivasi (Irulas), including a woman, had been kidnapped in 
the adjacent Nilgiri District adjoining Mudumalai Wildlife Sanc- 
tuary in the second half of 1992 by the same people. They 
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aulted, tortured with electric shocks, denied 
rool Paster ‘ahd the woman gang raped. Subsequently they 
were set free sixteen days later after having their heads shaved. 
While this was enacted apparently to teach a lesson to the 
adivasi suspected of stealing sandalwood, the real motive Is 
said to be to cover up criminal activities being carried out there. 
On 9 February 1992 AMS, along with all the political parties, 
organized a protest march and public meeting. This knowledge 
further strengthened the peoples’ resolve to oppose the CZP. 


On 11 June 1992, the Conservator of Forests (Wildlife), Western 
Region, conducted a site inspection of the proposed area of 
the Zoological Park. This was the result of the pressure by 
various public interest groups in the Ministry of Environment 
and Forests, Government of India. During the inspection it was 
revealed that the Department of Forests have not yet agreed 
to the transfer of part of the forest as requested by CZP, that 
the application for permission for the project was pending with 
the Central Zoo Authority of India, Ministry of Environment and 
Forest, along with the recommendation from a committee of 
“experts”, and that the project area is reduced to about 170 
acres. The inspection report has been forwarded to higher of- 
ficials of the State and on to the Secretary, Government of India, 
of the Ministry of Environment and Forests. Since then the CZP 
people have been keeping away from the village. 


On 17 October 1992, as requested by the Circle Inspector of 
Thudialur Police Station when he visited the village, the Thoovai 
people once again arrived at the police station with a memo- 
randum by the entire village stating their continued opposition 
to the project. The elderly leader of the Adivasi Makkal Urimai 
Padukappu Kuzhu (the Adivasi Peoples’ Rights Protection Com- 
mittee) said, “The police officials were unusually respectful to 
us. They seemed to know the details of our problems with the 
Zoological Park and showed sympathy. But we do not fall for 
it. We suspect that they are trying to get the government to 
collaborate with the project to overcome the resistance. We 
have to remain as alert as ever.” 


On 5 April 1993 the Collector of Coimbatore announced, 
through the press, that the zoological park would come up soon 
in over 400 acres in Anaikatti. It includes 300 acres of “govern- 
ment land”. He also announced that a compensation package 
for the adivasi, whose lands would be taken over for the project, 
is also being worked out. What was thought to be effecting 
Thoovaipathy with a population of 300 would now increase with 
the villages of Aranattukkadu of about 200 people and Goo- 
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danur of about 300. The so-called government lands are lands 
enjoyed by the people of these three adivasi hamlets tradition- 
ally for generations but which have deliberately not been re- 
corded by the government. 


it has also become clear that the “Coimbatore Zoological Park 
and Conservation Center’ promoted by the Coimbatore Zoologi- 
cal Park—a private registered society—is planned to be a major 
‘Tourist Center’ promoted by industrial houses to tap the ex- 
pected bonanza from the tourists that pass by Coimbatore to 
the famous tourist spot Ooty. The proximity of Silent Valley to 
the site of this proposed zoological park as well as over 20 
wildlife sanctuaries and national parks within 10 hours drive 
from here in the three Southern Indian states of Kerala, Kar- 
nataka and Tamilnadu is expected to be a big draw for the 
tourists. With the government declaring tourism as an industry 
in 1988 and an incentive of no tax for 10 years for hotels that 
come up during the period of 1990-95, one can expect hotel 
complexes to be part of this proposed project. The fragile eco- 
system of the region, which is the abode of Irulas, Kurumbas 
and Muduvas, is now threatened by this tourist venture. 


On 5 June 1994, a protest rally and public meeting were held 
at Anaikatti to protest against the project. Attempts to bribe the 
leaders with huge sums failed when threats did not provide the 
necessary cooperation. The local non—adivasi traders were 
roped in to pressurize the people to welcome the project. The 
People’s Union for Civil Liberties carried out a fact finding mis- 
sion from 31 July to 2 August which further confirmed the gross 
violation of human rights and detailed the manner in which patta 
lands of the adivasi were ‘acquired’ by CZP and demanded a 
full scale enquiry into the alleged sale of lands and prosecution 
of those responsible. 


In August of the same year, FIAN International carried out an 
international campaign against this project. Seeing that the situ- 
ation was getting too hot, and in order to ensure that the people 
move out of the poramboke, community, lands that they have 
been enjoying traditionally, CZP turned their attention from the 
uncompromising adivasi leaders to the people, doling out huge 
sums of money to the people and getting their signatures on 
blank paper. Soon CZP was in control of all the lands. 


Fencing the lands, including community lands, commenced in 
early 1995, clearly in violation of the law. Unused to large sums 
of money, in a few months the money vanished and the people 
had to face the imminent threat to their survival. Very soon the 
people realized how they had been cheated of their territory by 
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itt it nevertheless gave 
uile and force. Though a bitter experience, It né 
valiste lessons. It became clear that they will have to battle 
it out and not expect the state to protect them. 


eople of Thoovai marched to the land, de- 
ee Pde me commenced cultivation. This totally un- 
nerved CZP as they were under the illusion that the people's 
struggle had finally been contained if not decimated. Social boy- 
cott of those who collaborate or associate with CZP from 
amongst them provided the necessary cohesion. By 1997, not 
only the poramboke lands but also about 30 acres of patta 
lands held by CZP have been physically taken over and culti- 
vated. The pressure on the state from various quarters and, 
more important, the determination of the people to take the 
responsibility to rectify the past, has put the lid on the project, 
at least for the time being. CZP, having failed to achieve their 
dubious plan hopes that they will be able to drag the state into 
confrontation with the people and carry out a proxy battle with 
the people. 


Interestingly, the NGOs—CZP and ZOO—are in some way or 
another linked with, supported by or expecting support from 
‘prestigious’ institutions such as the International Union for the 
Conservation of Nature [IUCN], World Wide Fund for Nature 
[WWF], International Union of Directors of Zoological Parks, So- 
ciety for the Protection of Tropical Species, British Airways As- 
sisting Nature Conservation and Rotary International for their 
project which is projected to become the world’s best zoological 
park. 


This is only the tip of the iceberg. Ecotourism and bio-piracy 
are growing threats that will be faced by many indigenous com- 
munities in future. 
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Some Pressing Issues 


There are many pressing issues facing the adivasi. Not all of 
them can be listed, let alone addressed. But the adivasi are 
trying to come to grips with them. On the agenda are the related 
issues of displacement specially at Pooyamkutty and Lower 
Periyar power projects. In Pooyamkutty it is multiple displace- 
ment. In Agastyavanam, close to the capital of Kerala, Tiru- 
vananthapuram, about 50 adivasi families face eviction and 
severe curtailment of their human rights, since the government 
wants to develop their home as a tourist attraction. This pan- 
dering to the leisure of the elite at the expense of the life and 
existence of the marginalized is no isolated phenomenon. 


In 1976, 280 adivasi were evicted for the Karapuzha irrigation 
project. They were promised a house and an acre of land per 
family. 100 families were given land in Cheembaram hill and 
another 30 in Koileri hill. The remaining 150 were not given any 
land. None of them were given houses or assistance to do SO. 
The sub-collector who is responsible for their rehabilitation has 
a stock reply: the committee is meeting—this in 1995! To add 
insult to injury, a contractor is building houses for some adivasi 
in the land acquired for the canal system of the project. Dis- 
placement of the adivasi has led to near extinction of commu- 
nities, and rampant sexually transmitted diseases among them. 


Sexual Abuse and Unwed Mothers 


One of the perennial problems that the adivasi face is that of 
‘unwed mothers.’ The encroachers promise the adivasi women 
marriage, or with inducements and sometimes with threats and 
force, seduce the naive adivasi women. These women, when 
they become pregnant, are abandoned and literally left holding 
the baby. Government functionaries are not above reproach. 


Once when this happened, the issue came up for discussion 
in the one of the ‘progressive’ party's district committee. While 
others were inclined to ‘compromise, the lone adivasi insisted 
on justice, by filing a suit in court if necessary. Since the others 
did not agree, the adivasi had to effect a solution independently. 
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ns, the man agreed to give one acre of 
ide for the maintenance 

land to the lad involved, and to provide 

of his child until the child attained majority. But before the legal 

formalities could be finished, the Party came In with its own 

‘compromise’ to ‘solve’ the problem—a one time payment of 

Rupees 300—and got a signed statement from the lady forgoing 


all claims. 


arnataka also the situation Is no different, and no less dif- 
Pat An incident that happened in 1993 in H D Kote is illus- 
trative. Even when the adivasi woman who was raped identified 
her rapists, the police did not act. When the adivasi staged a 
demonstration and walked to the local government Office to 
hand over a memorandum to demand their arrest—a perfectly 
legitimate request, one that should have been done as a matter 
of routine, even without a demonstration, and also one that the 
police were legally duty bound to do under the SC/ST [Preven- 
tion of Atrocities] Act—the police took great pride and pleasure 
in putting up all sorts of obstacles in a desperate attempt to 
thwart the adivasi. On reaching the government office, no one 
in authority came forward to accept the memorandum either. 


After grueling negotiatio 


Suganthagiri Cardamom Project 


The Suganthagiri Tribal Rehabilitation Project was started in 
1976, and was to be handed over to the adivasi in 1981. It has 
4500 hectares of land meant to be planted with cardamom. The 
purpose was to train the adivasi in agriculture and cash crop- 
ping, and settle about 750 families of adivasi who were liberated 
from bonded labor. Yet, as of date, the estate remains with the 
government of Kerala. 


There is a grant of Rupees 9 million every year. Rupees 48.3 
million have been spent till June 1995. Yet wages for the adivasi 
are not paid for months on end. Due to erroneous planning and 
management, only 800 hectares have been brought under car- 
damom. There have been reports of starvation deaths also. The 
only difference to the adivasi seems to be a change in masters. 
There is no material difference in their condition of bondedness. 


The outlay in 1977 for the project was Rupees 16 million, and 
has been revised upwards to 43.37 million in 1995. The income 
is about half the investment of Rupees nine million per annum. 
The chairman and district collector Michael Vedasiromony ad- 
mitted that Suganthagiri had not achieved the basic goals, and 
to official corruption and malpractice. He further identified erro- 
neous methods of cultivation, insincerity of government officials 
and insufficiency of funds as causes of project failure. All similar 
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projects in the private sector regularly post profits, while those 
run by the government for the adivasi record losses. There was 
a stray attempt by SZAF to give the people there moral support 
for building houses—the ones provided are in bad repair—but 
erratic response from SZAF could not sustain the struggle. The 
13 houses built by the adivasi have been demolished. 


Pookot Diary Project 


Another project for the rehabilitation of the adivasi is the Pookot 
Diary Project, next door to the Suganthagiri Cardamom project. 
Between 19 February 1993 and 18 August 1994, 127 cows had 
to be put to sleep due to illness caused by sheer negligence. 
In perhaps a unique situation in an area of milk demand, this 
project managed to get itself so deeply into the red that it had 
to declare a lock out. Corruption is not ruled out. 


Land Restoration 


There were many attempts at land restoration, and not all are 
narrated. Some were successful, others were not. In December 
1993, Kurichya women took back three acres of paddy fields. 
0.84 acres was also restored by AVPS in Arigil Veedu at about 
the same time. In July 1994, the Kurichya, armed with bows 
and arrows, reclaimed 1.3 acres. On 12 January 1995, the 60 
adivasi families of Chokkad girijan colony went on a hunger 
strike demanding wages and land. In June 1995 at Kartikulam, 
Gopakumar reclaimed half an acre of land in the face of stiff 
resistance, and had to be hospitalized. 


Kolikampali 


In Kolikampali, the adivasi were able to self-restore 0.98 acres 
of excess revenue land for nine families. This is an important 
event since it, unintentionally, addressed one of the allegations 
of the non-adivasi. The non-adivasi have tried to organize the 
adivasi for many decades now, and have given up on it. One 
of the reasons advanced for the failure is that the adivasi have 
many communities among them and so it is not possible to get 
them to come together on a single platform. So it was concluded 
that the revolutionary potential of the adivasi was slight. But in 
Kolikampali, there are people of five communities living together, 
sharing the bond of a common cause. Among other reasons, 
this has caused a revaluation of the adivasi by the non-adivasi. 


We will now look at a few of the struggles in a little more detail. 
This list is not comprehensive, but only indicative. 
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Attapady 


Of the 21 blocks in Kerala identified as being the most admin- 
istratively corrupt, \duki, Wayanad and Palakkad have the du- 
bious distinction of topping the table, in that order. Attapady is 
in the Palakkad district of Kerala. 


The struggle at Attapady has witnessed its own ups and downs. 
Shocking misappropriation of funds was published by Sadvartha 
on 21 January 1995. Due to the ignorance of the adivasi there, 
the money meant for them has been utilized by others. In the 
Rural Landless Employment Guarantee Program, RLEGP, the 
money that was meant for soil conservation, afforestation and 
water preservation were spent on roads. 


Though clearly diversion of funds, it is perhaps harmless, and 
legitimate development activity, in itself. But that is only the tip 
of the iceberg. The fact is that there exists an unholy nexus 
between the contractors, bureaucrats and the politicians. The 
same road has been sanctioned and paid for many times! The 
muster rolls are filled with the names of the adivasi who have 
not even heard of the projects, let alone worked on it. In the 
RLEGP, Rupees ten million has been spent in 1993-94 and 
Rupees fifteen million in 1994-95. 


After this became public knowledge, some of the bureaucrats 
moved against the politicians. These upright officials have been 
transferred and the remaining have been intimidated. The local 
member of parliament has gone on record that ‘all those op- 
posing development will be jailed.’ The reason why the dominant 
oppose even an enquiry into the affair is that legally only the 
adivasi are entitled to own land there. But the fact is that the 
adivasi are now only the front for the others. This fact will out 
in any enquiry. Another reason is that there is a ganja, narcotics, 
Mafia that operates in the area. They are also involved in timber 
smuggling and elephant poaching. They use the semi-starving 
adivasi in their operations. The roads facilitate greater ease of 
smuggling and other illegal activity. 
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A fact that puts the health department in a fix is the incidence 
of tuberculosis among the adivasi, despite the huge sums sup- 
posedly spent on the adivasi. All these facts are explosive. The 
raison d'etre of all the government departments in the area Is 
supposedly adivasi welfare. The funds come from the centrally 
administered Tribal Sub Plan. Since the province is short of 
funds, diversion of this central bonanza cannot be ruled out. 


There was an attempt to give a parochial twist to the whole 
issue by terming it a Tamil versus Malayali issue. This would 
have then led to this becoming another politicized issue, with 
no hope of resolution. 


The adivasi here have also caused much heartburn among the 
timber lobby by forming forest protection squads and thus pre- 
venting timber logging and smuggling. 


One of the local groups started an uproar by just publishing the 
facts and getting the people to know that they were on the 
muster rolls. The Giriian Sevak Samithi has taken up the 
RLEGP issue and is involved in litigation in the Kerala High 
Court. 
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Struggle In Kerala 


To the Struggle 

With the deeper perspective the adivasi decided to bring com- 
mon problems to the notice of the government. This was done. 
Petitions were given to the Union Minister Sitaram Kesari, and 
the Chief Ministers of the provinces. Yet, nothing was done. 
After one year of such fruitless endeavor, they realized at the 
Sangamam 1993, in Kushalnagar, Karnataka, that it was point- 
less to carry on giving petitions. It was resolved then that a 
long drawn out struggle was the only means. An appeal was 
made for the unification and merging of all organizations. 


After the Sangamam, conventions were held in many hamlets 
of the area. The people were enthusiastic. On 26 January 1994, 
they came out openly with their demands, and again petitioned 
the government. At the time they were only familiar with the 
Restoration of Lands Act. Only later did they come to know of 
The Kerala Private Forests (Vesting and Assignment) Rules of 
1974. This precipitated the next phase of the struggle—the rec- 
lamation of land. 


The Restoration Of Lands Act 1975 


The land reforms conferring rights of land to the tillers, restric- 
tion of land holding, redistribution of surplus lands etc., initiated 
by the Communist Government of Kerala met with extraordinary 
success unlike other states because of the political will then. 
However, these land reforms adversely affected the adivasi 
who, unlike others, were land holders who, out of poverty and 
exploitation, lost out to the migrants who were the tillers. 


The Kerala Scheduled Tribes (Restriction on Transfer of Lands 
and Restoration of Alienated Lands) Act 1975 was enacted as 
Act 31 of 1975. It was published in the Kerala Gazette Extraor- 
dinary No.673 on 14 November 1975. A legislation unanimously 
accepted by the Assembly and supported by all political parties 
then, it was included in the ninth schedule of the Indian Con- 
stitution to ensure that it is not challenged in the court of law. 
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But the rules and regulations operationalising the Act (KST Act 
1975) was formulated a full decade later in 1986. The Revenue 
Divisional Officer (RDO) of the concerned district was entrusted 
with the responsibility to implement this Act, passed with retro- 
spective effect from 1960. The Act makes all transaction of adi- 
vasi lands during the period 1960 to 1976 invalid and to be 
restored to the original owners who will have to pay a sum 
which is the total of the amount received, if any, as considera- 
tion for the transaction and improvements affected on the land 
before the commencement of the Act as compensation. The 
government may advance the required sum thus to be paid to 
the adivasi as loan to be repaid in 20 years. The Act also re- 
stricts the transfer of adivasi lands to non-adivasis without prior 
consent from the authorities from the date of commencement 
of the Act. 


A sub-committee constituted by the state legislative assembly 
in 1976 visited Wayanad for a rapid survey of the nature of 
land alienation. Of the 298 cases represented to them, it was 
found that 71 (about 24%) were lands grabbed outright by force, 
67 were grabbed for measly sums, while the rest for a even 
smaller amounts. Of these 14 were cases where signatures 
were obtained in blank papers without any money being actually 
transacted, 5 did not receive the stipulated amount and 2 had 
the money taken away from them. This is indicative of the na- 
ture of the process of land alienation history in Wayanad. 


It is estimated that 8553 applications for restoration totaling 
10,177 acres have been received. Of these the maximum ap- 
plications have been from the districts of Palakkad (2512, 
mainly from Attapady), Wayanad (2221) and Idukki (1135). In 
almost all the districts, except Ernakulam and Kozhikode, ap- 
plications have been filed. 


When the Act got operationalised in 1986, the ground situation 
had drastically changed as far as the government and the po- 
litical parties were concerned. The adivasi have become a po- 
litically insignificant minority. For example in Attapadi of 
Palakkad, the 63% Adivasis in 1961 became just 30% by 1991. 
It has been the same in the rest of their homelands due to 
increased migration of outsiders. The migrants had meanwhile 
become prosperous, influencing political parties who soon 
shifted their earlier stand and began actively opposing the im- 
plementation of the Act itself. 


The pretext was that the Act was itself unjust to the migrants 
and creates conflicts between the adivasi and the migrants. The 
fact is that the adivasi are politically insignificant in terms of 
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ivi litical parties. The 
bers besides belng divided amongst po 

nee that this Act affects only a minority of the migrants who 
are to be compensated. The fact is also that there has not been 


ivasl the migrants as orches- 
any conflicts between the adivasi and © 
pute by the political parties and a major section of the media. 


This is a ploy to scut 


in 1960 itself there has been a government order restricting the 
transfer of adivasi lands to non-adivasis. The emergence of 
autonomous adivasi organizations outside the mainstream par- 
ties in different parts of Kerala in the nineteen eighties, and 
their coming together, led to them pressurizing the state to im- 
plement the Act. The authorities took refuge under the flimsy 
cover that the implementation of the Act was an additional duty 
of the RDOs. But section 18 of the Act confers on the govern- 
ment the power to assign the task to any other person. 


The State Welfare Ministers conference in New Delhi in 1993 
resolved to set up special courts to sort out such cases at least 
in the most affected districts. This remains unimplemented. The 
lack of funds to advance the beneficiaries of the Act is pointed 
out. But it is mandatory for the Central Government to give 
grants-in-aid out of the Consolidated Funds and it is for the 
State to request them. 


It is another fact that even a strict implementation of the Act 
itself benefits only a minority of the Adivasi. It is estimated that 
in Wayanad alone there are 8300 totally landless families with 
most others having less than 10 cents of land. Most of the 
Paniyas, Ooralikurumars, Kattunayakas and Adiyas, unlike most 
of the Kurichiyas and Mullu Kurumars, do not have any records 
of land ownership, being the worst victims of two centuries of 
slavery that was unique to Wayanad. The adivasi organizations 
have been demanding land for the landless as primary to sur- 
vival besides the implementation of the Act. 


The Kerala Private Forests (Vesting and Assignment) Rules of 
1974 guiding the takeover of the vast private forests itself stipu- 
lates in Rule 8 that “50 per cent of the lands available for as- 
signment shall be assigned to members of the Scheduled Tribes 
who are willing to take up agriculture as means of their liveli- 
hood, preference being given to members of the families of 
Scheduled Tribes residing in the private forests vested in the 
government and willing to take up agriculture as means of their 
livelihood.” 


The remaining 50 percent of land coming under this category 
of “vested forests” held by the Forest Department are to be 
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given to Scheduled Castes. agriculturists, agricultural laborers, 
unemployed belonging to the agriculturists and agriculture la- 
borers and to laborers who earned their wages from or related 
to the vested forests. 


In a public interest litigation filed by Dr. Nalla Thambi of Way- 
anad, the High Court issued an order to the government in 
October 1993 giving 6 months time to take decision on the 
pending applications under the KST Act 1975 with April 15, 1994 
as the deadline. The government refused to act on the order 
and belatedly a circular was issued on December 18, 1993, a 
full 2 months and 3 days after the High Court order, by the 
Revenue Secretary to the District Collectors allowing the 6 
months period to implement the Act. Nominal efforts to sift 
through the applications began while the political parties, mi- 
grant’s organization's and the media began stepping up their 
campaign against the Act itself. 


So far, of the 8553 applications received before the expiry date 
only 496 have been decided upon for restoration of the land. 
Of these, less than a 100 have actually been implemented. 
Contrast this with the efficiency with which the government went 
ahead with the issue of title deeds to migrants who had en- 
croached on 28,000 Ha of forest lands, primarily in Idukki district 
until the court stayed the process on the petitions filed by adi- 
vasi leaders, and the Mala Araya Maha Sabha (an adivasi or- 
ganization) etc, in 1993. After the green signal was obtained 
from the Ministry of Environment and Forests, it's Union Minister 
Kamal Nath and the Chief Minister of Kerala, K Karunakaran 
personally inaugurated the commencement of issue of title 
deeds. 


The 1992 Adivasi Sangamam and the subsequently formed 
South Zone Adivasi Forum stressed this bias against the adivasi 
shown by the government and the political parties. The resolve 
was to intensify the land struggles. | 
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The Land Struggle Intensifies 


On 26 January 1994 the Adivasi Samyuktha Samara Samithy 
constituted by the SZAF of Kerala State made their declaration 
of intent in a public meeting and rally held at Kalpetta, the dis- 
trict head quarters of Wayanad. Declaration of intent to take 
over the lands due to the adivasi by law in the context of the 
refusal of the government to act despite the High Court order, 
was made. Time was granted till 1 March 1994. 


On 1 March 1994 the adivasi picketed collectorate. On 6 March 
1994, almost the entire political spectrum came out on the side 
of the encroacher, and against the adivasi, arguing against the 
enforcement of the Land Restoration Act. Those who came out 
on the side of the encroachers apart from Ramachandran, sit- 
ting MLA, Congress(!) in¢lude: 


AC Varkey, Farmers Relief Forum; C P Kumaran, District Secretary, Kisan 
Janatha; K L Poulose, Secretary, District Committee, Congress(I); M C Sebastian, 
District President, Kerala Congress; N D Appachan, District Committee President, 
Congress(I); Nafeez Basheer, District President, Mahila Janata Dal; P A Moham- 
med, District Secretary, CPI(M); P S Janardhanan, District Secretary, Kerala State 
Karshaka Thozhilali Union; R Radha, Member, District Council; S A Majid, District 
Council President, CPI(M); C K Sashindran, District President, Democratic Youth 
Federation of India, [CPI(M) student wing]; and Vijayan Cherukara, District Secre- 
tary, All India Youth Federation, [CPI youth wing]. 


As if this was not formidable enough, hardly a week later, on 
11 March 1994 another sitting MLA Raghavan, asked for the 
law to be implemented ‘without problems.’ The absurdity of the 
position can be gauged when one recalls that when the Tamil- 
nadu police tried to evict the encroachers from Kerala on their 
side of the border, they had to face hostile fire and country 
made bombs. On 25 July 1994 the encroachers picketed the 
village office protesting against the Land Restoration Act. On 
29 July 1994 their organization, the Karshaka Samithy, declared 
that they will fight to death against eviction. Without problems? 
Someone is going to, literally, die laughing. 
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On 28 March 1994 during discussions they found that 128 acres 
of vested forest was there right in Manthavady itself. About 50% 
of it was encroached by the non-adivasi. The other 50% was 
going to be encroached on by the Priyadarshini Tea Factory, 
by laying a foundation stone for a factory on 5 April 1994. 


They had to move fast. On 3 April 1994, Adivasi Vikasana 
Pravarthaka Samithy, a constituent of SZAF, marched to Am- 
bukuthy in Mananthavady Taluk to the vested forest of 128 
acres. 130 odd migrant families had encroached on this land 
illegally and have managed to get tacit approval of the bureau- 
crats to occupy the land. 220 landless adivasi families marched 
to this land and constructed houses in the remaining 67.5 acres, 
despite threats and initial demolition from the forest officials. 


They Continue their Struggle 


On 6 April 1994 a protest was held in Mananthavady town. 
Using this opportunity 50 forest officials and police descended 
at Ambukuthy where only a handful of the people remained—the 
rest were involved in the rally—and set fire to 220 houses de- 
stroying households and other valuable materials. The adivasi 
came to know of this and the rally proceeded to Ambukuthy 
and were blocked by the forest officials and police. Resisting 
this the adivasi marched to the land. 317 were arrested and 
cases filed against 133. 


On 7 April 1994 morning about 600 marched to the police sta- 
tion and the RDO’s office demanding release of the arrested 
and a decision to allot them the occupied land. Protest marches 
and public meetings followed. On 8 April, a relay hunger strike 
by women began in front of the RDO’s office demanding a so- 
lution while the men marched to reconstruct the houses. 


The forest officials had meanwhile began camping there to foil 
the adivasi plans. On 20 April, realizing that the authorities were 
in no mood to intervene, the adivasi, en mass entered the land 
and began the final stages of reconstruction of the houses. By 
evening most of the over 400 people left to the town to purchase 
provisions. About 80 women, 20 men and children remained in 
Ambukuthy. At about 8.30 p.m., a group of 50 forest officials 
arrived fully drunk and attacked the adivasi. They resisted the 
attack. Consequently, 11 adivasi, of which six were women, re- 
ceived grave injuries and had to be admitted to the hospital. 
Three youth were reported missing. Next morning a massive 
protest rally was held against the brutal attack and put forward 
the following demands: 

pened 
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Immediate restoration of alienated lands of adivasis. 
5 acres of land each to all landless adivasi families. 


Resolve the Ambukuthy land issue and assign title deeds to landless 
of lands under vested forests. 


Hand over all development programs for adivasis to adivasis 


Publicly declare all details of finance spent and to be spent for the so 
called adivasi development projects, forthwith. 


»  Putanimmediate end to atrocities on adivasis. 


Hunger strike 


Janu and Surendran commenced a hunger strike in the hospital, 
and Madhavan in front of the RDO’s office, until the demands 
are met. On 21st evening a protest rally and meeting was held, 
in which a large number of adivasi organizations participated 
and declared that they would launch direct takeover of the lands 
that they are entitled to by law. 


Meanwhile, the Chief Minister announced, in the first week of 
April, that the government proposed to bring forward an ordi- 
nance to amend the KST Act, 1974 to find ‘amicable solutions’ 
to the problems thrown up by the implementation of the Act and 
requested the High Court to extend the 15 April 1994 deadline. 
This was widely welcomed by the political parties and the mi- 
grants’ organizations, while the adivasi and their organizations 
protested. On 7 April 1994 the revenue minister affirmed that 
there would be ‘no eviction of settlers.’ 


After five days of hunger strike, the police threatened criminal 
prosecution for attempted suicide. On the other hand, the district 
collector promised a solution within one month. The assistant 
collector came to the hospital bedside to persuade them to with- 
draw the protest. In the presence of associates, this was done. 


Reactions of Non-adivasis 


The non-adivasi, except for the few known supporters, were by 
and large indifferent, if not hostile. The media, at the initial 
stages, did not highlight the issue impartially, though later they 
did come around. Some, representing the interests of the en- 
croachers, however, continued to be hostile, misrepresenting 
and distorting even facts till the very end. 


The state was hostile. After considering adivasi as sub—human 
for centuries, any attempts to reclaim their humanity can only 
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be viewed as subversive and anti-national. With blatant discrimi- 
nation, permission was denied to use mikes during public meet- 
ings. So the adivasi had many meetings and speakers, shouting 
at street corners. After explaining their position, some of the 
local population became suppurtive, some pledged solidarity. 


Mobilization Continues 


What was agreed to was the withdrawal of the hunger strike 
and not a cessation of the struggle for survival or justice. They 
were, going by past experience, sure that even in case the 
collector was sincere in his assurances, he would not be able 
to fulfill them, due to the political interests involved. They could 
not afford to slacken vigilance. They continued mobilization. 


The Struggle Resumes 


After waiting for the promised one month, they again met the 
Collector. Even he realized how helpless he was. The state 
proved to be unresponsive to legitimate demands once again. 
They had no option but to carry out their program. 


Battle Fatigue 


The struggle at Ambukuthy was suspended after the collector's 
assurance that he would find a solution in a month. Though the 
struggle was resumed after a month, much of the advantage 
was lost since they had moved out of the area recovered. Battle 
fatigue got to the adivasi, and so a peace process was started. 


The differences in perception led to some constituents publicly 
warning that they would dissociate themselves from the forum 
if the leadership did not fall in line. The forum leadership real- 
ized only belatedly the tremendous grassroots upsurge that led 
to some groups taking the stand. One major fallout of this strug- 
gle was that the new generation adivasi had overcome the psy- 
chological block of confronting the dominant and implementing 
land restoration. They have overcome almost all inhibitions and 
see themselves not as requesting charity but as equals assert- 
ing their rightful claim. This is a significant milestone. On 1 July 
they took back 0.98 acres of land, but not at Ambukuthy.  — 


The struggle was taken to the National Human Rights Commis- 
sion. There was correspondence and a formal petition was sub- 
mitted. After more than a year of waiting, and having gathered 
what the state authority—who, in this case, were the culprits— 
had to say, NHRC decided that they had nothing to do with this 
matter. 
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Cooptation and Response 


On 16 October 1994, the government asked for one more year 
for the implementation of the Land Restoration Act. In an at- 
tempt to coopt the leadership, the state decided to felicitate C 
K Janu, vice president, SZAF [1993-96], as the best social 
worker of the year 1994, on November 14, 1994. The award 
consists of a citation and a cheque for Rupees 1001.00. It is 
presented in the provincial capital, Thiruvananthapuram, on the 
anniversary of the ‘temple entry day.” 


It was agreed that she would accept the award on condition 
that the minister, wno would also be present, respond to the 
issues that she would raise. The points raised were: 


» Give land to the landless adivasi, 
» Implement the Land Restoration Act, 
» Enforce the SC/ST [prevention of Atrocities] Act, 


» Conduct a DNA test for the babies of unwed mothers and, as a 
related issue, 


»  Prosecute the culprits of the Subbi and Menakshi episodes. 


But after giving her the award, the minister concerned went 
back on his assurance. The organizers also did not keep their 
part of the contract. Janu, who was on the dais, then returned 
the award—bouquet, citation, cheque and all—to the organiz- 
ers. The position taken was that if the state really wanted to 
honor her, then it should honor her work. 


This electrified the audience. News spread through the city and 
in half an hour, Janu was addressing a well attended press 


, This is the day when the temples of Kerala were thrown open to the ‘un- 


touchables’ since they were going to convert to Christianity en bloc. It is 
hailed as a great reform. : 


These were the contemporary highlighted cases of unwed mothers. As 


can be seen, all these related to implementation of the law and were in 
no way anti-social or anti-people, but for those with vested interests. 


ak 
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conference, highlighting the issues she had raised. The issue 
was on the front pages of all dailies of the province the next 
day. Brushing the issues raised under the carpet proved to be 
a costly error for the organizers. 


This also changed Janu into a more widely known leader, and 
brought about many more linkages with other groups of the 
marginalized. Support groups were formed in many places to 
help further the process. Dalit students from five colleges in the 
capital formed support groups. 


The adivasi were overjoyed. This signaled to them that their 
leadership had come of age and displayed a rare sense of 
maturity, and a refusal to be silenced or coopted. It marks a 
significant attitudinal change in that adivasi leaders consider 
themselves equal to non-adivasi leaders—something that was 
not so in the past. 


In response, Janu was given awards by the people. The dalits 
in the capital, the Dalit Panthers in Wayanad, citizens in Thrissur 
and a citizens award in Kalpetta, Wayanad, on 22 January 
1995. 


Another attempt to buy off the adivasi was the offer of four 
cents of land each to a few adivasi. AVPS categorically rejected 
the offer. Offers of government welfare projects to ‘whomever 
you recommend’ were also made to other non-adivasis who the 
state felt could influence the adivasi. All these offers were re- 
jected out of hand. 
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Cheengeri 


Cheengeri has a long history. Originally conceived of as a coffee 
estate to help the adivasi transition from being nomads to ag- 
riculturists, it is now embroiled in an unseemly dispute due to 
the vested interests involved. It is a government project envis- 
aging the development of an estate where adivasis would be 
settled and five acres per beneficiary would be handed over to 
them later. Steeped in corruption, this plan remain unimple- 
mented. On 1 March 1994, a symbolic march was held to 
Cheengeri project in Battery Taluk. After the struggle at Am- 
bukuthy and Kolikambadi, the adivasi then decided to turn their 
attention back to Cheengeri and retrieve land there. 


The Cheengeri project was started in 1957, with 528 acres. 182 
acres are now with the agriculture department. The land was 
bought by the government of Kerala from the government of 
Tamilnadu at market rates. Five acres each would be given to 
about 100 adivasi families, after five years. In the fiye years, 
they would be taught how to manage the estate—the five acres 
that would be theirs—and then it would be handed over to each 
family, with all the proper documents. From 1957 to 1995, Ru- 
pees 5,700,000.00 has been spent on teaching agriculture to 
the adivasi. 


Despite repeated requests, memos and demonstrations, the 
land was not handed over. Moreover, there was a real threat 
that almost half the land would be given* to the non-adivasi— 
and title deeds were going to be given to 147 of them. The rest 
was to be given to the agricultural department. 


2 Though the media and the government call it ‘encroachment,’ it is closer 


to the truth to state that it was ‘gifted,’ from the way in which the en- 
croachers are encouraged by the political parties, and the way that the 
government responds to the situation. We will, however, use the more 
neutral ‘given.’ 
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Preparation 


It was publicly announced that the self-restoration program, for 
Cheengeri, would begin from 26 January 1995—45 years, to 
the day, of the Indian republic. The struggle was organized by 
the SZAF and the lead organization was Adivasi Aikya Samithi. 


A massive program of mobilization was carried out. Notices out- 
lining the issue and calling for support were printed and distrib- 
uted among the adivasi and the non-adivasi. The constituents 
of the SZAF were informed. 


Teams also fanned out into adivasi hamlets to ask for contribu- 
tions in kind. Each family was asked to contribute one handful 
of rice a day. This was collected in tins. Appeals were sent and 
money collected from individuals, families and business estab- 
lisnments. This ensured widening of the support base of the 
struggle. This collection drive was also used as a means to 
explain the issue to the people. Rupees 100.00 donated by 45 
people helped in buying the leaves. needed for the roofing. 


HiLDA, an NGO working in Bathery taluk, also tried to mediate 
and hosted a meeting of NGOs and politicians. At the meeting 
the proposal was to solve the issue ‘amicably without hurting 
either the adivasi or the encroachers’ and mooted the idea of 
a compromise committee. But the idea was still born. The Way- 
anad Nature Preservation Committee even called the idea im- 
practicable, saying that it would not work. Some of the activists 
and leaders of the AAS who were staff of HiLDA also severed 
their links with the NGO in a mutually agreed upon decision, 
so as to keep the struggle free from the bogey of ‘foreign funds.’ 


It must be noted, with sadness, that this struggle by the people 
was also used by some individuals and organizations for their 
self-interest. One of the NGOs played a dubious role. It raised 
money in the name of the adivasi for the struggle, even without 
their mandate. Since this NGO has no field presence and is 
basically a fund channelizing agency for other organizations that 
do field work, with its staff moving about in luxury cars and 
having a five star lifestyle—all at the expense of the money 
received from abroad in the name of the adivasi—it tried its 
best to scuttle the land struggle at Cheengeri saying that ‘the 
interests of the staff would suffer.’ Inducements and threats were 
held out to the adivasi leadership, who despite all odds coura- 
geously stuck to their position. 


This same organization also comes down heavily on the adivasi 
of Bitherkkad when the adivasi farmers cooperative there takes 
up non-economic activities. Fortunately, not much damage is 
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he countervailing influences of the other adivasi 
the area. Though decreasing gradually, as of 
| for damage by this NGO remains significant. 


possible due to t 
organizations in 
now, the potentia 


A Strategic Consideration 


he leaders was a resident of the area, and had pre- 
nits na run ins with the authorities. In order to deny the 
opportunity for the state to claim that the leaders were using 
organizations and raising bogus issues to settle personal 
scores, it was decided that he would not overtly participate in 
the actual restoration. Instead, he was to do the lobbying and 
support functions. To this end, he went to the provincial capital, 
Thiruvananthapuram, and met the Commissioner of Police and 
the concerned MLA and requested them to intervene. A stay 
order against eviction was also got from the high court on Janu- 


ary 30, 1995. 


Land Restoration 


On the night of 25-26 January 1995, as announced, the adivasi 
boldly entered the estate. 249 people were settled on about a 
hundred acres of land. Huts were setup and on the morn of 
Republic Day they were at ‘home.’ This was the easy part. They 
did not face any opposition in the initial stages at all. But when 
it did come, it came fast and hard. 


120 of the activists were kept under detention in Kalpetta police 
station without food. The leaders rushed to the spot and spoke 
to the collector who had come to the spot by then. He requested 
a period of eight days to study the issue since he was not 
familiar with it. This was almost acceded to when the adivasi 
told their leaders that they were kept starving. 


Talks broke down at this point. To salvage them, the collector 
asked the sub inspector why no food was provided. After con- 
siderable evasion and hedging, he replied that he did not have 
funds for that. Information was received that the collector was 
planning to get them all arrested so that they could then be 
provided lunch before they left. Disgusted, the adivasi left the 
place, and headed straight home—to Cheengeri. 


Seeing that the state reaction was muted, other adivasi, who 
belonged to different political parties were encouraged by their 
party functionaries to also set up their huts there. This led to a 
further influx of people. The new group did not have sufficient 
preparation to withstand the rigors of the struggle. 
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The police came and raided the reclaimed land again on 7 
February 1995 and arrested 244 men, women and children. 
Arsonists, suspected to be volunteers of the Janata Dal, burnt 
down the houses put up by the adivasi soon after the adivasi 
were removed from the scene. 


This was an arrest that went wrong for the adivasi from the 
Start. Since the previous arrest was only for a couple of days, 
all offered themselves up. When they were taken to Kozhikode 
jail and kept there, tempers became frayed. The leaders of the 
struggle came in for adverse criticism. The lack of unity within 
the jail premises and its indiscreet articulation let the admini- 
stration to have the upper hand. Some of those encouraged by 
the political parties were also arrested. They were bailed out 
by their respective parties. This proved to be the last straw. The 
pressure for bailing out everyone became enormous and had 
to be done. The plan to oppose bail thus came to nought. 


The blame for this should go to poor organization and conscien- 
tization, though there was indiscriminate finger pointing after the 
bail was got. Even individuals were targeted, and made scape- 
goats. Infiltration by untrained adivasi was possible due to lack 
of organization. They were not told of the rigors of arrest. 


In some cases both the father and mother were arrested and 
the children were alone at home. Naturally, they were concerned 
about the fate of their children. One girl who was to be married 
was among those arrested. Financial considerations were also 
present. Most of them being manual labor, they needed to work 
on a daily basis. Though they were willing to fight, it being the 
time of school reopening, they needed the money to buy uni- 
forms, stationery and other necessary items for their children. 
So, after 11 days in jail, they had to reluctantly come out. 


On the positive side, there was publicity generated, so that the 
people came to know about the issue. The thasildar and the 
circle inspector of police asked the leaders not to get arrested, 
but to continue the struggle from outside and conduct negotia- 
tions. The leaders present refused, since the media, which was 
needed to take the message right across the province, would 
spread the message only if the top leadership was arrested. 
The officials were told that if they needed the leadership for 
negotiation, they knew where to find the leaders! That was one 
strategic decision that paid off. 


On returning, the adivasi found that the interim was used by 
the authorities to erect a barbed wire fence to prevent access. 
They went on a relay hunger strike for 48 days. Groups of ten 
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day. 14 were arrested and remanded into 
days. The fire seems to have died out or 
lier militancy seems to have dried up. 


went on strike each 
police custody for 15 
at least abated. The ear 


An injunction was got restraining the government from destroy- 
ing the crops and from evicting the adivasl. Some adivasi are 
present there now, but status quo ante is the reality on the 


ground. 


Reactions 


The government first tried to stonewall and then came up with 
the absurd claim that the estate was never meant to be handed 
over to the adivasi. When this was disproved, by quoting the 
relevant government documents, they switched to another track. 
They said that it was meant for one hundred adivasi families, 
but now the original one hundred have grown to 250. When 
the adivasi were able to put forward an amicable sharing agree- 
ment between them, the goal posts were moved again. They 
raised the bogey of retrenchment of the existing employees. 
When it was pointed out that they could be accommodated in 
other projects and departments of the government, the authori- 
ties, before retreating into silence, quoted ‘administrative prob- 
lems.’ 


The adivasi position was supported by organizations of the op- 
pressed right across the province. On 27 February 1995 Kerala 
SC/ST Federation, the Kerala Pulayar Mahasabha, Vetava Ma- 
hasabha, Pulayar Mahasabha, Tandar Mahasabha, Akila Kerala 
Velan Mahasabha, Barathar Mahasabha, Akila Thiruvithancore 
Mala Araya Mahasabha, Kerala Harijan Samajam, Kerala 
SC/ST Samajam, Paravar Seva Samithi, Hindu Cherumar As- 
sociation and the LIC SC/ST employees association all issued 
statements in support of the struggle. JSS, BSP, Samajwadi 
Party, Dalit Panthers, and the Indian National League also sup- 
ported the Cheengeri struggle. 


This was not unanimous. The political parties have tried, without 
much success, to walk the thin line between the politically ex- 
pedient and what is right. The dilemma of the CPI(M) best re- 
flects this. While the local unit seems want to keep its local 
base intact, the state unit wants to keep the right ideological 
line. On 4 January 1995 CPI(M) district committee said that the 
Land Restoration Act should not be implemented in toto but 
only for restoring land in excess of five acres held by individual 
encroachers. 
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On 7 February 1995 the local Sultan Bathery unit of the party 
issued a statement calling for the eviction of the adivasi from 
Cheengeri. For good measure they added that the struggle and 
the issues raised were not genuine and also termed them ‘bo- 
gus.’ The Ambalavayal unit demanded that the estate should 
be converted into a district farm, and not given to the adivasi. 
Just a week later, on 14 February 1995, the general secretary 
of the Kerala unit of the party E K Nayanar asked the govern- 
ment to hand over Cheengeri to the adivasi. The unfortunate 
outcome of this vacillation is that the adivasi see them, who 
should be the ‘natural allies,’ as the major obstacle to the res- 
toration process. To the credit of the party, they have accepted 
the need for the restoration program. Most mainstream parties 
choose to cultivate the non-adivasi encroachers, since in the 
present electoral arithmetic the adivasi who form just over one 
percent of the province’s population do not matter. 


Lessons Learnt 


The concerns of the employees and the resident adivasi there 
were not addressed adequately, in time. When it was, it was a 
case of too little too late and the apprehensions could never 
be fully allayed. This kept a section, the adivasi who were al- 
ready there—the most powerful potential allies—out of the 
struggle. The adivasi employees felt that the influx of the adivasi 
from ‘outside’ would mean the loss of the land of those who 
already resided there. 


The non-adivasi were able to capitalize on this saying that the 
adivasi who were part of the restoration program were all ‘out- 
siders.’ If not for the effect on public opinion, this would be 
comic. But in reality, this is one aspect that will have to be 
addressed in a society that is rapidly becoming parochial and 
introverted due to the instability caused by the rapid changes 
of the global society in transition. 


Adequate attention was not paid to conscientizing the adivasi 
inside either. Despite their living in toilets of houses, they felt 
alienated from the restoration effort. They went on record stating 
that they would rather be employees of the government rather 
than owners of five acres of the estate that was due to them. 
Perhaps they were painfully aware of their lack of management 
skills, or were unwilling to take the risks that go with being in 
direct contact with the market. In any case, the fact remains 
that they were not brought into the struggle early enough nor 
as intensely as possible. 
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ttention to was that 
Another aspect that was not paid enough a to v 
of siseure among the restorers, and proper organization. The 
result was chaos at the jail and infiltration by others. 


‘tal lesson was, however, this: possession is nine 
se " Con In both Ambukuthy and Cheengeri, the adivasi 
agreed to move out during the period of negotiation. This in- 
variably resulted in a weaker negotiation position and also gave 
the government space to be lackadistical in. its approach and 
also delay a solution—since the adivasi were out of the land. 
The morale among the adivasi is also affected. This, leaving 
the land without full resolution of the issue, is one thing that 
the adivasi have resolved never to repeat. There is indication 
that there will be no docile acquiescence to arrest and eviction 
in future. The struggle will no longer lead to futile victories. 


The necessity for heightened literacy was also painfully evident. 
The need for unity at the district level was felt and known. It 
was assumed that this unity could come through the struggle. 
But the fact is that due to the lack of literacy, a section of the 
adivasi were ignorant of the struggle. Either the literacy level 
has to be increased, or alternate means of information dissemi- 
nation have to be put in place. 


The necessity for mobilizing all instruments was also realized. 
In future, a lawyer will be on call. The press will be informed 
before hand and enough material will be prepared for them. 
The right public opinion will be created, and most of all, locals 
will be the vanguard of the land restoration program. 
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The struggle at Panavalli 


Soon after their release from the jail, the struggle was opened 
up on a different front. This time the lead organization was the 
AVPS. On 5 March 1995, the adivasi marched into 18 acres of 
revenue land, that was in the process of being turned into 
vested forest land. At the moment, the land is neither vested 
nor revenue’. 


The lessons learnt at Cheengeri were not forgotten. Though the 
other constituents of the SZAF supported and even participated 
in the initial restoration and were arrested, a decision was taken 
that all those who did not belong to the same panchayat would 
withdraw. This made it a purely local struggle, since those re- 
maining were from around the 18 acres. 


The preparation for the arrest was done meticulously. How 
many days they would spend in jail was previously decided 
upon as also which member of the family would be arrested. 
For instance, both parents would not, or if they were, then so 
would their children. Resource mobilization followed the same 
pattern, with three groups of three each, in turns. 


76 families started farming there. Theirs was mixed cropping. 
Since crops of different gestation periods were used, the pro- 
duce has been regular, and at times already reaching sustain- 
able levels. In the initial stages, naturally, some support was 
needed. From the money collected from the adivasi and the 
general public, each individual was given one glassfui of rice 
per day. For children, it was one and a half glasses for two 
children. 


The forest department came down heavily on the adivasi. On 
10 March 1995, they burnt all the houses. They took three peo- 
ple in their van also. By then the leaders reached the spot and, 
using a short cut, was able to stop the forest department offi- 
cials. The officials agreed that they would not arrest the three 


7 At a meeting on 27 June 1995 the district Officials still could not agree 


on its exact status. 
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face in the restored area. 
d that they had to do so to save : . 
The adivasi nately went right back and rebuilt their houses. 


ane of them activists belonging to the so-called pro- 
ave partioe ate to see and laugh. Some jeered while 
others taunted the hapless victims. They also proclaimed that 
the SZAF had shot its bolt and that even if they managed to 
extricate themselves from this imbroglio, they could never walk 
with their heads up facing anyone. As this land was on the main 
road, and was eyed by the non-adivasi, they also. volunteered 


to help evict the adivasi. 


When the police came to arrest them, on 3 April 1995, the 
adivasi were well prepared. 102 were arrested. Of these 26 
were children in the age group of six months to five years. They 
were remanded into 15 days police custody. On return, they 
again went back to the land. This was a well disciplined group— 
perhaps due to the fact they were all ex members of the CPI(M). 
Even five families of current party members joined in, though 
without official sanction. Houses were burnt on this occasion 


also. 


The houses were rebuilt and the adivasi resumed cultivation. 
On returning from jail, the others also joined in. There was a 
resolve that they would never again passively accept arrest. 


An interesting new component of this struggle was that the adi- 
vasi used the weapon of economic sanctions for the first time. 
One of the shopkeepers was passing on information to a com- 
munal party. The shop was boycotted, with the result that not 
only was he deprived of business but also of information. 


This is another aspect of their strength that they just realized, 
and it has helped them to be more assertive in other relations 
also. When a high government official, who is considered a 
friend of the adivasi by the adivasi themselves, asked them if 
they would resist him if he came with the eviction party, they 
were able to answer in the affirmative, adding that all those 
who came with the eviction party would be treated in the same 
way—meaning they would all be beaten up. This information 
was no doubt passed on, with far reaching repercussions. When 
a meeting, of the highest officials of the district, was called on 
27 June 1995 to evict the adivasi, the village officer, the revenue 
officer and the top police officials all went on leave. On the 
adivasi side, they were prepared to resist arrest. 
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Reactions 


While some people said that it is not political posturing, but a 
matter of life and death for the adivasi, and thus, even though 
not supported, should not be opposed, they were in a minority. 
Most organized formations opposed the struggle. 


Media 


The media has been, with the notable exception of Maad- 
hyamam, partisan. They often blank the adivasi version, and 
highlight the biased press release of the opponents. They justify 
their bias stating that their readers are not interested and the 
adivasi cannot read. They go so far as to fabricate reports. One 
instance is the report that said that ‘suicide squads’ were being 
trained by the adivasi. Another newspaper Sadvartha also 
quoted ‘intelligence reports’ that the adivasi were being trained 
as ‘militants’ in ‘Nagaland.’ This was to deter other adivasi from 
joining an ‘extremist group’ and to lessen public support that 
was swinging in favor of the adivasi. Nagaland is also shorthand 
for conversion and secession. 


Political Parties 


The political parties have vied with one another to break the 
struggle but for the CPI(ML) Red Flag who entered the fray 
with a categorical stand that the Land Restoration Act should 
not be amended, but should be implemented in toto. With their 
wider reach they could take the campaign right across the state. 
The Red Flag jumped into this issue only when SZAF began 
their land struggles, seeking to delegitimize SZAF as an NGO 
prop, foreign funded—and therefore an imperialist plot to derail 
genuine struggles of people. They were attempting to lay ex- 
clusive claim to representing the genuine anti-imperialist revo- 
lutionary struggles. Under the banner of Adivasi Bhoo 
Samrakshana Samithi, the Red Flag, thru their conventions, agi- 
tations and campaigns also contributed significantly to the ca- 
cophony around the issue—propelling the issue itself to the 
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center stage, elevating it to the status of a major political issue 


of the state. 
| itical parties, by and 
deological level, the mainstream politica 
oe ae Poniised—it one discounts the ideology of power 
at any cost. While out of power, the political parties promise to 
implement the Land Restoration Act, but when in power they 
adopt dilatory tactics. Thus one is forced to conclude that po- 


litical expediency is the priority. 


The position of the ruling Congress(I) led United Democratic 
Front is clear. Both the ruling party MLAs oppose restoration of 
the land. But at the national level, it again reflects conflict of 
interest. The union minister for welfare Sitaram Keseri, Con- 
gress(I), categorically stated on 4 July 1993 that the land will 
be restored to the adivasi. 


The position of the others reflects either their confusion or it 
indicates a gulf in the party at the local and national levels. This 
has the effect of almost schizophrenic party behavior, with the 
leadership professing and doing one thing and the local rank 
and file and functionaries doing exactly the opposite. For in- 
stance after the Janata Dal volunteers allegedly burnt the huts 
in Cheengeri, the party's provincial president Veerendra Kumar 
visited those arrested in jail as an expression of solidarity. 


The position of the CPI(M) has already been referred to. On 
27 July 1994, they asked for the law to be kept in abeyance. 
lt is an indication that they also want status quo in the states 
that they rule—witness the lack of enthusiasm in organizing the 
landless agricultural labor in West Bengal—but want social 
transformation and justice only in other places. In other words, 
it is an election slogan. They said that they would launch a land 
struggle by 22 June 1995. But so far nothing has been done. 


One dastardly attempt at making political capital was done by 
the cadre of the CPI(M) while the adivasi were in Kannur jail. 
They asked the adivasi to shout slogans to show that the adi- 
vasi also belonged to the party. It was decided beforehand that 
the struggle would not be identified with any political party, and 
thus the adivasi did not agree. Be that as it may, it shows either 
crude political opportunism on the part of the party, or that the 
leadership has lost control over its cadre. 


The Indian Union Muslim League, vociferous in its support for 
minority rights elsewhere, also took an anti-adivasi position say- 
ing that there will be conflict if it is implemented. The BJP, des- 
perate for a toehold in the province, tries to have it both ways. 
At their Kalpetta district convention on 10 October 1994 they 
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called for the land to be given to the adivasi, but after the state 
compensates the encroachers at the market rate plus a pre- 
mium. In a province where the salaries of government employ- 
ees are not paid for months on end, where the Reserve Bank 
has stopped credit many times, that is on the brink of bank- 
ruptcy at any moment, the statement betrays either the height 
of political opportunism and cynicism or an absolute ignorance 
of ground reality. For a party that uses gobbelsian propaganda 
techniques and justified the vandalism at Babri Mosque saying 
that 40 temples were destroyed in Kashmir—and then was to- 
tally disproved—it is probably a combination of both. 


The People’s Democratic Party and the Dravida Varga Aikya 
Munnani, Dravida United Front, together organized a 101 hour 
fast at the Head Post Office from 1700 hours on 18 May 1995. 
The Kerala Harijian Samajam, Wayanad district committee, ex- 
pressed solidarity. The Dalit Panthers have expressed full soli- 
darity and lent assistance at crucial stages of the struggle. 


Intelligentsia 


While the intelligentsia have by and large been supportive, there 
are signs of confusion among some individuals. One of the 
more prominent ones, who designed the Suganthagiri project 
typifies this trend. Now a consultant to the government regard- 
ing adivasi issues, he speaks for the adivasi at meetings or- 
ganized by the adivasi, and against their position at others. 
Apart from saying that the adivasi will destroy the forests, for 
instance, he said that Cheengeri and Suganthagiri ‘anyway be- 
long to the adivasi’ and that the struggles there divert attention 
trom the ‘real issues.’ He said that the adivasi are not capable 
of managing the estate, and so it is ‘stupid’ to hand it over to 
them—justifying the government stand, and negating the very 
project that he planned. He charged that SZAF is a paper or- 
ganization.’ Yet he attended a meeting when a peoples’ award 
was given to Janu. 


Other intellectuals have taken a stand that the land must be 
restored to the adivasi, and some even took pains to come all 
the way from the capital—at the southern end—to help mobilize 
support. Names that figure prominently in this group are Suku- 
mar Azhikode, M Gangadharan, G Kumarapillai, Sugatha Ku- 
mari, Moorkoth Ramuni, and Rajan Gurukal. They have also 
cautioned the adivasi against accepting charity from the gov- 
ernment because, as they put it in their inimitable style, ‘that 
would kill them with love.’ 
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Farmers 

Relief Forum and the Farmers Federation were 
a ee explicit intention of opposing the legitimate de- 
mands of the adivasi. But now the Farmers Relief Forum has 
realized that the issue is not that of the adivasi against the rest 
but theirs also. They have entered into a relationship of limited 
collaboration. The situation in Cheembuzhi, where the adivasi 
were left with no land to bury their dead since the emigrants 
had encroached even on their burial ground, is unlikely to be 
repeated by the farmers. Whether the burial grounds already 
encroached on will be returned is a different matter altogether. 
Certain politicians attached to different national outfits have 


taken possession of such land. 


Other Adivasi 


The Adivasi Federation was floated as a reaction to the 
Farmer’s federation and some differences within SZAF. Though 
it started with much fanfare and promised to take up the land 
issue, it now has watered down its demands to just declaration 
of government holidays for adivasi festivals and more employ- 
ment. Initially they had rivalry with SZAF since they felt that 
SZAF did not conduct the restoration program in the right way. 
lt was a difference of opinion regarding tactics that led to a 
parting of ways, but now the gulf includes the programs also. 


Yet this is a group that logically should be at the forefront. The 
major part of the membership is Kuruma and Kuruchiya, two 
communities whose land has been alienated most. There was 
an isolated attempt to get back about 10 cents of land at 
Vazhavatta, but it stopped due to assault on their activists. 


The Police 


One might legitimately ask, after reading the litany of crimes 
against the adivasi, what about the law enforcement agencies? 
It is with regret that one must record the utter partisan, and 
hostile, behavior of these custodians of the law. At no time have 
they even made an attempt to implement any law that could 
give justice to the adivasi. 


Case in point is the SC/ST [prevention of atrocities] Act. Under 
this law, any atrocity on dalits or adivasi by people not belonging 
to their communities becomes a non bailable offense. Yet, de- 
Spite there being a fully staffed SC/ST atrocities cell with one 
circlé inspector, 2 policewomen and 4 policemen, not one case 
has been taken to its logical end. 
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Choman, an adivasi, was tied to a tree, exposed to the elements 
and starved for two days. He was supposedly involved in Ivory 
smuggling. But local wisdom has it that the case was foisted 
on him and that the real culprit is a resident of Gudalur. Choman 
had to be hospitalized. The violation of human rights, and sev- 
eral other international covenants goes unpunished. 


When adivasi women who are raped complain, this cell seldom 
arrests the culprits. Even in cases of gang rape of minors it Is 
so. Ammini, a student of class VIIl was raped by three men. 
Leela was gang raped and killed. Yet the response is the same. 
When the people caught the rapists on one occasion, the police, 
instead of booking them under the SC/ST [prevention of atroci- 
ties] Act, let them off on bail. The fact that Kunjami, an unwed 
mother, got 15 cents of land and delivery costs was solely due 
to social pressure—and also because the police could not dis- 
rupt justice. One recalls the prime minister's words regarding 
the bias of the law enforcement agencies quoted previously. 


Emerging issues 


The land in Kerala has become less fertile due to the continuous 
sowing of spices, specially ginger. The farmers are thus moving 
to Kodagu. But in Kodagu, there are not enough skilled labor. 
So the planters pay higher wages to the adivasi to emigrate 
there. This pull, along with the push given by lack of employ- 
ment in Kerala, results in a lot of emigration from Wayanad to 
Kodagu. But apart from the slightly better wages, the conditions 
are inhospitable. Virtually bonded labor, there are reported in- 
stances of men dying, sexual abuse of women and children 
and child labor. When the adivasi become. migrant labor, there 
is the danger that there will be a total alienation of the adivasi 
from their land. This is an issue that will occupy the attention 
of the adivasi in future. 


With the success of the anti-arrack movement in Andhra 
Pradesh, and the mobilization of the people against arrack in 
neighboring Karnataka, Kerala alone among the southern prov- 
inces does not have some form of prohibition.” But there are 
indications that the adivasi are alive to the issue, and that the 
state and the arrack lobby is mortally scared of any disturbance 
of the status quo on the issue. When the adivasi of Tirunelli 
protested and demanded revocation of licenses, on 17 May 


‘ The Anthony government later introduced partial prohibition, banning 
the distilling and sale of arrack in the state. 
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4995. 14 of them, all below, 18 years were stripped and put in 
a lock up with women. 


To sum up ; 

i of intensification of Land Self-Restoration, lan 
Lee eee var at Ambukuthy, Kolikampali, Cheengeri and 
Panavalli. It has been held at Kolikampali and Panavalli. More 
such land, that rightfully belongs to the adivasi, have been iden- 
tified and there are indications that the self-restoration move- 
ment will focus on these lands in future. 


In order to sensitize the people further, an educational rally was 
conducted through the length of Kerala from 13 August 1995 
to 3 September 1995. Other adivasi organizations like Akhila 
Thiruvathancore Mala Araya Mahasabha, Mannan Mahasabha, 
Vettuva Mahasabha, and Agastyavanam Kanikari Samithi, dalit 
organizations like Kerala Pulaya Mahasabha, Athasthitha Na- 
vodhana Munnani, Vikas, Bahujan Samaj Party, Dalit Panthers 
and GROW, a trade union, supported and joined in the march. 
Though many formations tried to coopt the march and tried to 
project it as one of their programs, their attempt failed. The 
adivasi were able to retain control over their march. 


In Karnataka, the eviction of the adivasi has been put on hold. 
This follows an outcry against the plan prepared by the Indian 
Institute of Public Administration, IIPA, for the World Bank which 
was used for eviction of the adivasi. Though called an ‘Ecode- 
velopment Plan’ it, a proposes, among other things, to put more 
guns into the hands of the forest department’. 


An interesting dimension is that support has emanated from 
various quarters. Some who were closely associated with the 
adivasi, in different capacities, formed an Adivasi Solidarity Fo- 
rum in Kerala. The members include people from all walks of 
life: government officials, both serving and retired, social activ- 
ists, academicians, intellectuals, journalists... 


Different forms of support are also being tried out. Academicians 
and research scholars also are taking increasing notice of the 
struggle and most of the studies done by them seem to support 
the adivasi position. 


The adivasi on their part have resolved to accept help and 
assistance from all, but not leadership or interference. They are 
also clear that there is no conflict of interest between them and 


* 


For details of the situation and the IIPA plan in Nagarhole see ‘Why 
does Nagarhole burn?’, Anita Cheria; 1995 
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the settlers, and this is a problem created by the professional 
mischief makers—the politicians of all hues, right across the 
spectrum—who then pose as problem solvers. 


There is some disquiet that the name SZAF does not permit 
broader alliances. Some independent groups have reservations 
about aligning with it, since in their perception it is an NGO 
extension and therefore foreign funded—since the present 
president and secretary are both NGO workers. Though the 
lacunae is the lack of attention paid to educating the people of 
the origins and perspective of the forum, there is some discus- 
sion in disbanding the forum or at least changing its name. The 
priority is getting the work done, not the nomenclature. 


There is realization among the adivasi that the mobilization will 
have to be more widespread. First will be the task of mobilizing 
and uniting the adivasi of Wayanad district itself. Then cross 
sectoral support on the land issue, like the ones with various 
dalit organizations, GROW, various SC/ST organizations etc. 
The earlier strategy of ignoring allegations of foreign funding, 
letting the people finding out the truth in due course, has proved 
to be not so effective. So attempts should be made in that 
direction also. The reply made on television to the allegation 
by one of the leaders—‘if we were foreign funded would we 
live in these hovels?’—marks a small beginning in that direction. 
There is a firm resolve that they will not be ‘non-political.’ While 
they will not align with any of the existing political parties, con- 
testing elections is definitely on the agenda. Since their struggle 
is essentially political, to be non-political is suicidal. 


A SWOT analysis 


The period 1993-1995 saw fast and rapid developments in the 
area under consideration. There was a sea change in the en- 
vironment, be it the adivasi, political, social or the NGO. The 
new forest policy and the draft policy on rehabilitation change 
the frame of action and intervention drastically. So also the 
Panchayat Raj Act and the Bhuria committee report. Struggles 
based on these are bound to have a much greater contempo- 
rary legitimacy in the perception of the judicial apparatus. 


The perceptions of each of the actors has altered dramatically. 
Among the adivasi and the NGOs, some have gone beyond 
articulation of desires into actual implementation of resolutions. 
Some have gone far on the road to radicalization. 


Others have confined themselves to pious statements of intent, 
and some have actually backtracked into welfarism and reac- 
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ctually embarrassed to be reminded of their 

ae S gacint those who cannot even identify with 
ersona which articulated those aspirations are also 
ie changes are so vast that the resolutions mark a 
point of departure. There has also been a paradigm shift in the 
sensitivity of the dominant classes with regard to the adivasi. 


tion. A fe 
words, and stray 


* the process of implementation of the resolutions has 
vrociaenel rave Yet it cannot be said that the adivasi of the 
other areas are not within the broad stream of the process of 
empowerment. Through the belt, one striking feature has been 
the withdrawal—oftentimes forced—of the NGO from leadership 


positions. 


The sangamam in 1993 in Kushalnagar polarized the NGOs. 
Though NGOs occupy very little political space, in this struggle 
both the instruments of state and the adivasi perceive them as 
larger than life. Since perception determines the role, the role 
of the NGOs does have, in some pockets and in some quarters, 
significant bearing on the struggle—and effects the adivasi also. 


After the sangamam 1993 in Kushalnagar, the adivasi had a 
series of trainings and meetings. In this the major input was in 
locating themselves within the global systems and to identify 
the influences on their life. The statewise delegations for the 
zonal committee were also selected then. The meeting to iden- 
tify the office bearers for the next three years was held at 
Mysore. In the meeting, J P Raju of the BKS, Kodagu, was 
elected as the president and E O Madhavan of the Kuruma 
Samraksha Samithi was elected as the secretary. The terms of 
office were fixed as three years, i.e till 1996. 


The adivasi met again on 12 October 1994 in Pacchamalai hills 
in Trichy of Tamilnadu. This was a review meeting of the pro- 
gress thus far, and to discuss the land issue. It was just a one 
day meet, with the next day set apart for the committee to have 
more intensive discussions. Those NGOs present hedged and 
avoided making any specific commitments to the process of 
mobilization intensification of struggles and the strengthening of 
. the regional adivasi forum. The prominent NGOs of the Joint 
Council for Tribal Associations, JCTA—a forum of NGOs Oper- 
ating in the adivasi areas of Tamilnadu, run by non-adivasis— 
were peeved that the adivasi leaders from Tamilnadu fixed the 


. The names of places in Kerala have been changed officially. For in- 


stance, it is no longer Kerala, but Keralam. But we will continue to use 
Kerala for consistency. 
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meeting at Pacchamalai without consulting them, did not invite 
them formally nor give them a prominent place in the meeting. 


At the political level in both Karnataka and Tamilnadu it was a 
non event. But the media in Kerala, sensitized by the 1992 
Sangamam, was alert enough to pick up the change in nuance 
in the articulation. And sure enough, direct action as a system- 
atic process was subsequent to this sangamam. Starting April 
5, 1994 a small beginning was made to reclaim alienated land. 
This was to be further intensified in the forthcoming days. This 
was to be the case not only in Kerala, where the first attempt 
was made in Ambukuthy, but also in Tamilnadu and Karnataka. 


Interestingly, even the adivasi who are not directly involved with 
the South Zone Adivasi Forum have come to more or less the 
same position: that struggle is the only means. This is cause 
for considerable concern among the NGOs and also the state. 
Because the leaders are being coopted, there is no clear lead- 
ership among the adivasi—for the old leadership is compro- 
mised. So the present leadership transition has led to a piquant 
situation where there is an ‘unwelcome’ return to the traditional 
collective leadership of the adivasi. This collective leadership 
does not mean that the traditional leadership has been rein- 
stated. On the contrary, it is the youth that have taken the lead 
almost universally. 


On the political plane, it is obvious that the communal—fascist 
forces have made some headway, at least in Karnataka. Mem- 
bers of BKS did not hesitate to contest on the ticket of any 
party—including that of their bitter enemies, though they had 
experienced the cruelty and exploitation of these same sections 
firsthand—for the panchayat elections. This had also led to BKS 
members fighting each other, not only electorally but also physi- 
cally—another fallout of the lack of political education and ori- 
entation. That there is next to no political perspective or clear 
ideology is a hard reality. 


The political parties have also made inroads into the adivasi 
organizations, leading to the adivasi imbibing the degenerate 
ethos. It was a sad sight to see some ‘national’ and ‘regional’ 
adivasi leaders literally running pillar to post for party tickets in 
the legislative elections. The fact that a couple of them were 
rivals within the BKS also meant that they petitioned different 
parties. That they were both denied tickets is a different story, 
but it is sobering that personal rivalry still holds center stage 
and that instead of sorting out hitches within the confines of 
the forum, the constituents of SZAF still wash dirty linen in 
public—enabling others to exploit differences. 
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nding, for instance, the Adivasi Federation 
that the NGOs were ee ee the 

e hoary medicinal knowleage of the adivas! 
ae pee ee ae a call to investigate the issue. By 
this logic, the adivasi organizations or leaders who were or are 
connected with NGOs were assailed for colluding with the evil 
designs of the NGOs. The Adivasi Federation was formed ex- 
plicitly to oppose the encroachers federation, and to give a 
united front to the outside world regarding the adivasi struggle. 
This implies the creation of the broadest possible platform 
around the issues. The fact that some of the key figures of this 
forum take such public positions is sure to cause dishearten- 


ment among the adivasi. 


Opposing foreign fu 
issued statements 


Some unethical tactics—a fallout of the ‘mainstream’ political 
influence—used by stray adivasi leaders also alienated a sec- 
tion of the adivasi, and turned a few NGOs hostile. In the NGO 
case, it needs to be added however, that their hostility was 
already extant and this was only an added justification. Rele- 
gation of the NGOs to non leadership roles is not to the liking 
of many and they have still not reconciled themselves to it. The 
setting of the agenda by the adivasi themselves has resulted 
in some NGOs using their clout in other areas to break the 
organizations. Ironically, these adivasi organizations were once 
promoted by these same NGOs. The important fact is that 
though the NGOs, due to their superior financial power, have 
succeeded in buying the leaders, or coopting them as staff, the 
bulk of the adivasi are nevertheless turning against the NGOs 
in a grassroots upsurge. The coopted leaders oftentimes join 
with the other adivasi in raising uncomfortable questions. There 
has also been increasing contacts among the adivasi them- 
selves—this despite the overt and covert discouragement of 
such contacts by the NGOs. Even organizations that are pro- 
moted by those who have gained international recognition for 
their work among adivasis are not immune. 


The NGOs on the other hand are increasing contacts and link- 
ages—this despite ego and other conflicts that continue to be- 
leaguer them. In fact, studies indicate that the NGOs are united 
only on the issue of their existence and issues affecting them 
and have become alienated from the aspirations of the people, 
specially regarding empowerment, in its fullest sense. 


In the NGO scenario, due to the intense pressure from the 
adivasi and due to the shrinking role of the NGOs in change, 
as opposed to service delivery, where NGOs have an increasing 
role as envisaged by the state and the multilateral financial in- 
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stitutions, they have resumed cooperation among themselves. 
This is more in the nature of self preservation and to ward off 
the threat that the adivasi pose. 


Wither the Forum...? 


The forum and its constituents seem to have differing percep- 
tions as to its actual nature and functions—or whether it should 
exist at all. Should it be a common platform, an apex body of 
a federation, a coordinating council...? This variance in percep- 
tion results in level conflicts with some expecting it to be one 
while the others react as if it is another. For instance, when 
some leaders want all major action decisions to be discussed 
and mandated by the forum, others opine that information shar- 
ing is enough, and no ratification or any such formal authoriza- 
tion is required since independent identities of the constituents 
are maintained. 


While some of the organizations and leaders grew to meet the 
heightened expectations, and could stay on top of the rapidly 
changing scenario, many could not. This has led to some of 
the leaders of yesterday being sidelined and another crop of 
leaders being thrown up. Some residual frustration and rancor 
seem to be present. This will have to be taken care of. 


The action of the forum was also not cohesive nor optimum. A 
major bottleneck identified is the dependence of some of the 
adivasi on C K Janu. This was very explicit when she went to 
the meeting of the UNWGIP in Geneva in July/August 1994. 
The struggle at Ambukuthy practically came to a halt. This la- 
cuna was immediately rectified. A committee of 25 was formed 
to coordinate and lead all future struggles. This group has not 
been tested yet. 


To criminalize a people 


After trying litigation for over 10 years, and trusting the state 
machinery to come to the aid of justice, the adivasi now are 
on a path to secure justice for themselves. The land restoration 
program is but one step in this direction. Any bureaucrat who 
shows even a little sympathy to them is unceremoniously 
shunted out. Electoral arithmetic goes against them. 


When a law is passed unanimously to give them back their 
land, it takes ten years to frame rules for it. Even then it is not 
implemented. When they approach the courts to enforce the 
law and wage a long battle of another 10 years, the law is 
attempted to be nullified through an ordinance. It is little wonder 
TR 
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ivasi justice for themselves out- 
at the adivasi have to secure justice 3 
~ wi legal machinery of the state. This has resulted in one 
major gain however. The adivasi are forced to become self-re- 
liant—if only for their survival. 


er 1995 the Revenue Minister of Kerala, proposed 
i" <siees eral an ordinance, the Kerala Scheduled Tribes 
(Restriction on Transfer of Alienated Lands) Act 1975 for legal- 
izing all unauthorized holdings of tribal land by the settlers till 
1980. Since the present cut off date is 1960, this will at one 
stroke legalize all land transactions for 20 years. Later, it was 
decided to wait till the assembly session, to pass a law to this 


effect. 


What this means is that all democratic, political and legal ave- 
nues to secure justice are closed to the adivasi now. If they 
have to secure justice or even survive, they must do so outside 
the dominant system. The Indian state continues what the Brit- 
ish have. The actions of the adivasi are then deemed criminal 
by the state. 


In the villages of India, and in all parts of the world, sometimes 
some single women own property. Eying this property, the cov- 
etous ‘relatives’ and neighbors spread the canard that she is a 
witch. They then murder her, and there is a division of her 
property. Is it any different from what is being done to the adi- 
vasi? Now that they have called the dog mad, the only thing 
left to do is to kill it. 


The blow was not long in coming. 
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Rays of hope....? 


Alliances 


The adivasi, despite the reverses, have not yet become frus- 
trated, nor cynical. Though they feel let down by the ‘progres- 
sive’ forces, they still keep the door of future collaboration open. 
On their part, many of the ‘natural allies’ seem to have realized 
that they have made a strategic error and should have whole- 
heartedly supported the struggle. The bogey of being ‘foreign 
funded’ is recognized for what it is. 


There seems to be the understanding that the adivasi, though 
being supported externally in the initial stages of organization 
building, were sincerely making efforts to become independent. 
The fact that the struggle has not been ‘foreign funded’ is also 
being recognized—though slowly, reluctantly, and still not ‘offi- 
cially.’ 


An activist judiciary 

The increasing lawlessness of the state and the powerful has 
been recognized by the increasingly activist judiciary, which is 
becoming exasperated with the indifference, bordering on com- 
plicity, of the enforcement agencies. 


The adivasi had been given 90 cents of excess land each in 
1978 under the operation of the Land Reforms Act, and had 
paid the first installment for the same. But the land was not 
assigned to any of them. Under the guise of assigning land to 
the adivasi, the revenue department assigned the land to some 
non-adivasi. 


In the petition filed by Mr K Keshava, president of the Pattika 
Varga Grama Vikasana Samithi, Vakeri, Wayanad, praying for 
the removal of encroachers, the government pleaded helpless- 
ness. The Collector also said that the encroachers had made 
valuable improvements on the land. 


The Kerala High Court, on 7 December 1995 directed the Dis- 
trict Collector, Wayanad and the Department of Revenue to re- 
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move all encroachers from the government land in Puthady Vil- 
lage, and also termed the District Collector’s plea ‘improper.’ 


On 8 December 1995, the High Court also reprimanded the 
government for tardy progress on the implementation of LRA. 
The court observed that it was constrained to keep track of the 
issue since the government seemed to be dragging its foot on 
the matter. The High Court directed the government and the 
revenue department to dispose off all the pending applications 
within six months. The government had asked for a further pe- 
riod of one year for the implementation. 


The government said that it could not be done earlier due to 
the non-cooperation of the adivasi and insufficient staff in the 
department. Dismissing the claims, since the government had 
always sought more time whenever the case came up for hear- 
ing, the court observed that it had become necessary for it to 
directly monitor the progress of achievement made by the 
authorities under the Act at regular intervals to ensure the com- 
pliance of the court order. 


Will increased judicial activism help? or will it lose its efficiency 
by being used too often? Will the adivasi regain faith in the 
judicial system, or is it a case of too little too late? Will the 
adivasi struggle be diluted or will they see the legal process as 
mk a part of their campaign of direct action? Only time will 
tell. 
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Towards Proactive Agendas 


In keeping with the process of ‘privatization,’ the alert citizenry 
have to act even faster and with more focussed attention. The 
campaign for self—-rule was one step in this direction. It was 
started as a campaign with an explicitly proactive agenda. The 
agenda was set for the others to respond to, rather than the 
series of fire fighting exercises as in the past. Though not as 
intense as the struggle in the parts where the adivasi were 
reclaiming their sovereignty, the demand for self—rule is the first 
small step in that direction. 


In August 1995 NGOs from all over the country came together 
and devised their own draft forest bill that is more people ori- 
ented. This, apart from the general trend noticed of people tak- 
ing control over their lives, signifies a concerted attempt to put 
forth a concrete vision of a better way of life. This transition 
from being mere canals of dissent and protest is an important 
one. There have been attempts hitherto to present ‘alternatives.’ 
But here was an attempt that came out before the government 
could get its act together, and therefore set the agenda. The 
government was put in the unenviable position of having to 
respond—i.e, to prepare the alternative. This is something that 
more initiatives seem to be inclined towards. This is seen in 
continuing action of people’s initiatives on common property re- 
sources and the Convention on Biodiversity. 


While some organizations were supportive of the adivasi quest 
for empowerment, others explicitly opposed it. Some used their 
money power to buy the adivasi leaders, explicitly extracting 
assurances from them that they would not go beyond the NGO’s 
own leadership nor would they have any initiative other than 
the programs of the NGOs. However, this failed in all the states, 
since this previous leadership of the adivasi has been compro- 
mised and a new set of leaders, who are not beholden to the 
NGOs, has emerged. There are frantic efforts to buy these lead- 
ers also. The efforts have not yet borne fruit, but nothing can 
be said definitively as yet. One hopes that these new leaders 
show the maturity that their predecessors did not. 
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Business as usual? 


In some ways, it was business as usual, yet, at a deeper level, 
there were fundamental powershifts. 


On 27 July 1996, twenty adivasi doctors were recognized by 
the government. At tribal medicine camps run by Valliammal 
Gurukulam Trust, it is reported that Rupees 250.00 was charged 
per patient. About 250 patients come per day, yet the adivasi 
doctors are paid only Rupees 500.00. Some Bangalore based 
pharmaceutical companies and Kirtads were getting the tradi- 
tional medicinal knowledge of the adivasi. No benefit is ex- 
pected to accrue to the adivasi from this. 


The World Bank funds a supplementary nutrition program for 
the adivasi to encourage primary education. On 31 July 1995 
a trainer was sent by the bank to train volunteers. The head- 
master of the school remarked at the futility of the project, ask- 
ing ‘why do you want to do this? The adivasi will never improve.’ 
The translator deftly twisted this in translation as ‘due to the 
cooperation of the teachers, the program is a total success.’ 
This program is slated to receive Rupees 1100 million over the 
next seven years. 


In August 1995 a ‘food support program’ was launched to pre- 
vent starvation deaths. Three kilograms of rice and 750 grams 
of pulses were to be supplied to each family per week. The 
condition was that a person should work on their own land for 
three days a week. This meant that only the Kuruchiya and the 
Kuruma could benefit. Despite the Rupees 30 million spent, 
only 5000 of the 17000 families in 500 villages that needed 
assistance got it. In many places, the adivasi were given only 
2.5 kilograms of rice. The government tribal department, on this 
pretext, has become richer by two jeeps. The rice was actually 
distributed in an ambulance. Many organizations, including the 
Adivasi Samrakshana Samithy, Congress[I]—the ruling party, 
whose district secretary demanded an enquiry—Paniya Mek- 
hala Samajam, AVPS and SZAF protested. Some wanted five 
kilograms per family, while others denounced it as a bribe on 
the eve of the local government, panchayat, elections. 
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On 16 December 1995, the Farmers Relief Forum came out 
strongly on the side of the adivasi, and said that the adivasi 
are becoming guards of Suganthagiri, Vanalakshmi and similar 
projects, not knowing that they are the true owners. 


Other contemporary issues are 


» On 21 June 1995 five adivasi of Yedayur colony near Kattikulam 
were injured in the land struggle. 


» 700 acres of Pampara coffee estate—another government run adi- 
vasi project—continues to be neglected for want of workers. 


» 16000 adivasi families are homeless since their old homes are in 
disrepair, and the new ones promised are not built. 


» On 15 November 1995, the Congress demanded the handing over of 
the Cheengeri project to the adivasi. 


» On 18 December 1995, the burial ground in Karimam village near 
Pulpally in Wayanad, Kerala, was encroached. 


» An official enquiry ordered by the Supreme Court confirmed bonded 
labor in the Districts of Palakkad, Wayanad and Patanamthitta. This 
is multifaceted in that the women are sexually exploited also. 


» On 27 February 1996 the government gave an assurance that the 
adivasi would be given five acres each in the disputed Suganthagiri 
farm. 


On 24 November 1995, the Kerala State Scheduled Caste and 
Scheduled Tribe Development Corporation Chairman P Gopi, a 
leader of the ruling Congress party, alleged that there was a 
concerted move to bury the Land Restoration Act. It is interest- 
ing to note that he was a member of the Kerala Pradesh Con- 
gress Committee, and the General Secretary of the Kottayam 
District Congress Committee. The Congress was the ruling 
party at the time! 


The noted environmentalist and poetess Suganthakumari de- 
nounced the government. Ananthapuri Vajana Mandali Pramuk 
Dharmacharya G Ramachandran supported the adivasi demand 
and urged the government to restore the adivasi land and slap 
criminal charges on all the encroachers. Founder of the Dravida 
Varga Aikya Munnani, the United Front of Dravidians, drew at- 
tention to the fact that he was eighty years old, and asked that 
the secretariat be destroyed before he died. The pressure was 
so high that the governor did not sign the bill to amend the 
Land Restoration Act. 
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over and over again that the implemen- 
toration Act addresses only a small Ran 

ince most adivasi do not have written records 
7 clon. powaun it is illustrative of the discriminatory 
processes and attitudes of the entire establishment towards the 
adivasi. By now, it has also become a benchmark for justice 
and has a high symbolic significance that goes much beyond 
the extent of land that it actually covers. 


The period saw some long hidden facts come back to public 
notice—causing considerable embarrassment to the political 
elite. The Dhebar Commission recommended in 1960 that all 
the adivasi land alienated since 26 January 1950—the date the 
Indian republic came into existence—should be returned to 


them. 


One of the skeletons that came out was that a meeting of state 
ministers at New Delhi, over twenty years ago in April 1975, 
had recommended that laws be enacted for the protection of 
adivasi lands in six months. They resolved that ‘legislation for 
prevention of land alienation should be undertaken immediately. 
The work should be done within six months. More important is 
the legislative measures for the prevention of land alienation 
and restoration of alienated land. A crash program for effectively 
implementing these laws within two years may be prepared in 
each state setting targets for each year which should be peri- 
odically reviewed.’ 


It must be emphasized 
tation of the Land Res 


Kerala was represented by the present irrigation minister Baby 
John—now opposing the implementation of these very laws. 
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Inching forwards in Tamilnadu 


The Kolli Hills are in the Trichy and Salem districts of Tamilnadu. 
There are over 3000 adivasi families in about 250 hamlets, de- 
pending on the forests—known for their rich flora and fauna. 
The 20 megawatt Kolli Hills Hydro—Electric Project with a capital 
investment of Rupees 800 million was to construct six dams 
and threatened to displace or severely restrict the rights of the 
people. It needed several trees to be cut. The survey for the 
project was opposed by the Kolli Hill Action Committee who 
went to the Tamilnadu High Court. The green bench of the high 
court observed that the Tamilnadu Electricity Board had not ob- 
tained environmental clearance from the Central Ministry of En- 
vironment and Forests and ordered it to cease work. 


By and large, the adivasi in Tamilnadu were almost fully sub- 
servient to the state and the NGOs. With self—rule picking up 
in different parts of India, JCTA organized a yatra, march, from 
Kanyakumari in the southern tip to Madras,” the capital. There 
was a rally and public meeting at Madras on 2 December 1995. 
At the meeting, the non—adivasi hogged the limelight and had 
a virtual monopoly of the mike. At the end, the adivasi were 
given a minute or so each to speak. One adivasi mustered 
courage to point out that the adivasi were marginalized even 
in a rally purportedly demanding self-rule for the adivasi. This 
audaciousness is unprecedented. Further progress is possible. 
Some adivasi organizations did not participate since it was not 
organized by the adivasi themselves, and because it was per- 
ceived as an NGO program. 


The event was pulled off despite the.lack of cohesion within 
JCTA. It brought to the fore the fragile relationship between the 
NGOs—so much so that they were forced into hibernation for 
more than a year, with some focussing on pushing for funding 
for JCTA with the belief that funds could activate JCTA. 


? The name is now changed to Chennai. There has been a spate of 
changes in the names. The old, familiar, names are used for consis- 


tency and clarity. 
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cting JCTA to become active at the 
ihe: 5 at a ndae chunk of edie 7 ae a 
am. Probably realizing that JCTA will not deliver, 
a ito an understanding for a state level campaign with 
the Tamilnadu Puzhankudi Makkal Sangam—a state level adi- 
vasi organization—initiated and led by members of the United 
Communist Party of India, UCPI, a breakaway group of CPI. 
UCPI, incidentally, is the first political party attempting to organ- 
ize the adivasi in the state, earning a niche for their work against 
the gross violations of human rights and atrocities by the Spe- 
cial Task Force constituted to hunt Veerappan—the elusive 
smuggler—and other specific localized issues. 


Primarily centered on basic needs issues, the campaign was 
launched in March 1997. With some funds coming, and more 
promised, JCTA attracted a number of NGOs, much to the con- 
sternation of the other NGO. Further negotiations led to a patch 
up. The state level campaign then became the joint effort of 
JCTA and TN Pazhankudi Makkal Sangam. What this augurs 
for the adivasi only the future can tell. However, for the time 
being, the issue of self—rule has taken a back seat. With even 
self-rule seen as another ‘project’ by most NGOs that clutter 
the adivasi areas, and a lack of a history of politicization, mo- 
bilization and struggles, the situation in Tamilnadu has a long 
way to go before any signs of empowerment are visible. 


One prominent 
state level, managed to 


There has been another initiative by a few NGOs, activists and 
adivasi organizations in Palani Hills and the Nilgiri and adjoining 
hills primarily centered on self-rule, with the advantage of 
boundless optimism and the energies of youth, tempered with 
the recognition of the obvious marginalization and disposses- 
sion of their people. 


On 17 and 18 February 1997, these organizations met and 
decided to demand that their land be brought under schedule 
V by 15 August 1997, when they will celebrate ‘village republic 
day.’ This will be different from the ‘swaraj’ of Gandhi. If the 
state does not act by 2 October 1997, they will launch a civil 
disobedience movement. On 24 December 1997—on the anni- 
versary of passing the ‘self—rule’ bill, they will declare self—rule. 


This initiative of the adivasi is causing considerable consterna- 
tion and concern within both the NGO and the state ranks, who 
are demanding who ‘gave permission’ for such an initiative, and 
how a ‘parallel’ function can be organized by the adivasi, when 
the NGOs are organizing one. One can only wait and see how 
the decisions of the adivasi organizations who have come to- 
gether are going to be implemented. 
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Land Restoration Campaign 


In Kerala, the process got more dynamic as the year went on. 
The ‘vahana jatha,’ the convoy that went thru the state for 22 
days, starting from the northern districts and right to the capital 
in the south, was a huge success. Starting from the restored 
land in Panavali on 13 September 1995, it reached the capital 
on 2 October 1995. The supporting organizations arranged 
meetings on the way. At these meetings the adivasi position 
could be explained to the general public. 


Though the issue of self—rule was also raised, it did not get 
much response. However, the self—restoration of land itself was 
seen as an assertion of self—rule that did not need a separate 
struggle for itself. Too many issues would also dissipate the 
focus. It raised the issues of utmost importance to the adivasi: 
land alienation and the implementation of the Land Restoration 
Act, without dilution. 


The government tried to scuttle the march. Citing the governors 
arrival, they refused permission for a rally in Trivandrum, and 
did not even give permission for the use of a public address 
system. The governor of course did not come. 


The successful completion of the campaign was not the end of 
the struggle. The latent fault lines within the groups came out 
into the open, and some ego problems also had to be faced 
squarely. Newer and more dynamic forms of action had to be 
explored and created. New alliances, across ethnicity, were 
formed. | 


The official position 


As on 13 April 1996, the official position was that there were 
8759 petitions in the state for 9909.45 acres of alienated land. 
The according to a report, this is the position: 


Total petitions Status 
Thiruvalla 349 315 rejected 
Ottapallam 2432 all settled 
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437 all _ settled 


Trivandrum 

Adoor 54 all settled 
Alapuzha 15 all settled 
Idukki 132 all settled 
Deviyamkulam 1071 1033 settled 
Kottayam 482 all settled 
Palai 57 55 _ settled 
Fort Kochi 7 all settled 
Trissur 10 all settled 
Palakkad 101 all settled 
Perinthalmanna 124 all settled 
Kozhikode eS all settled 
Thalasherri 48 all settled 
Kasargode 161 134 settled 


Settled does not mean that the land has been restored, or that 
there are no appeals. Only in Deviyamkulam 6.65 acres have 
been restored while disposing six cases. In Thiruvalla, all the 
verdicts went against the adivasi. 


The government keeps pointing to the hardships that will be 
caused to the encroachers if the land is restored to the adivasi. 
lt was pointed out by the adivasi that they would not take back 
the land of the encroachers, since the encroachers would lose 
the benefits that the government was duty bound to give—re- 
fund of the original price paid for the land, and the value of 
labor put in for land development. In many cases though, the 
price paid was a cup of coffee...! The government was using 
this as a diversionary tactic, since it was the largest encroacher. 


On 19 December 1995, K M Mani, a senior politician of the 
ruling coalition announced that encroachers who had done so 
earlier than 9 years back would not be evicted. He said that 
the adivasi would be given one acre of land and Rupees 
25000.00. Forest land would be given if other land was not 
available. 


The government tried to dilly dally, and tried its best to pass 
the amendment that sought to nullify the results of the series 
of judicial decisions that went against it. Faced with a no win 
situation, it promulgated an ordinance to the effect. However, 
due to the hue and cry raised, it was dropped citing the reason 
that since there was consensus regarding the issue across the 
political spectrum, it could be introduced in the next sitting of 
the state legislature and passed without undue delay. Though 
the fact is that they were forced to back down due to the pres- 
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sure of public opinion, the rest of the assertion—unanimity re- 
garding abrogation of justice—is unfortunately true. 


Trumped again! 


In the next session of the Assembly, it was again sought to be 
introduced. Getting to know of the moves, a small delegation 
of adivasi women—just nine of them—led by Janu, started a 
fast in front of the state secretariat on 29 February 1996 for 21 
days. Those who could, came. Others held simultaneous pro- 
tests in front of their respective district administration offices. 


One of the traditional adivasi chiefs, from Mukkada near Eru- 
meli, came to the secretariat as a mark of solidarity. He came 
with his personal guard, that consisted of over a hundred troops, 
all armed. He carried a baton with inlaid silver. His soldiers were 
dressed in black trousers, black shirts, red hat, shoes, and car- 
ried either black batons or swords. 


In their own idiom, he called the chief minister A K Anthony 
immature, not fully aware of the issues involved and warned 
against taking action against Janu. He declared that the land 
was ‘neither the property of Jawaharlal Nehru nor Narasimha 
Rao’ but belongs to the poor. He called the secretariat the 
‘source of injustice’ that should be demolished. 


He exhorted the adivasi to be proud of their community, and 
openly assert their identity. They should be proud to be descen- 
dants of valorous kings. He claimed to have over 25,000 sol- 
diers in his Dravida Sena, of which 3000 in 26 units were in 
Trivandrum district alone. 


After thirteen days of fasting by Janu, when there was no re- 
sponse from the state nor an assurance that the amendment 
to the Land Restoration Act was deferred, the supporters who 
had gathered there got restive. Incensed by the apathy of the 
state, they moved Janu—who by that time was in frail health 
and could not even sit up—bed and all, into the secretariat. By 
the time the security watch woke up to the fact, they were at 
the steps of the building. 


There was a scuffle to prevent them from entering the assembly. 
Janu was then taken to the hospital. A mild drama occurred 
here also, signifying an attitudinal shift, both in the adivasi and 
in the state. The police initially wanted to arrest her and take 
her to the hospital as any common criminal. Janu refused. The 
highest police officers had to then come and plead with her to 
get in—first into DCP Hemachandran’s car and then even into 
a state car. She then agreed to go, but only in an ambulance, 
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These are note- 
he concurrence of her supporters. . 
ees iret The amendment was shelved for the time 


being. 

i ini . Though the adivasi 
The chief minister belatedly called for talks 
were willing to be part of a meaningful dialogue, when they saw 
the government was not serious, they walked out. 


The Hostage Drama and After 


However, stalling the amendment was a short lived victory. The 
ordinance brought by Congress[l] was not signed by the gov- 
ernor who returned the ordinance citing that the assembly elec- 
tion was due in the state. After the elections in mid—1996 that 
brought the Left Democratic Front to power, the Left Democratic 
Front ministry also brought an ordinance, which was returned 
by the governor. It was then that the LDF government decided 
to introduce the Bill. The amendment was introduced and 
passed, despite the protests, on 23 September 1996. 


The secretary of the Dalit Liberation Front K K Arjunan began 
an indefinite strike from 9 September 1996, when the bill was 
introduced. The Adivasi Samrakshana Vedi took out a march 
to the secretariat on the same day demanding the dropping of 
the bill. Some of the revolutionary formations even tried to storm 
the state legislature on the day. This bill was even worse than 
the one proposed by the United Democratic Front government— 
supposedly a formation of the anti-people capitalists—and le- 
galized all transactions till 24 January 1986. 


Most of the alienation took place before that. In Attapady, for 
instance, after 1986 there are only 30 cases of alienation in- 
volving hardly 100 acres. So there is practically no land for 
restoration there. The irony of a so-called Left ‘people friendly’ 
formation which, led by Achutha Menon, unanimously passed 
the original bill, turning oppressor was not lost on the people. 


Reaction was not long in coming. Groups matured in the strug- 
gle, condemned the amendment, and resolved to overturn it. 
Others were not so patient. There were attacks on the Kerala 
Revenue Minister K E Ismail, who piloted the bill, * and District 
Collector Bishwas Mehta in Meenangadi. Four youth, of a little 
known organization the Ayyankaali Pada, tentatively identified 
as Elapully Sivankutty, Babu, Ramesh and Anbil took the col- 


* 


Though it was widely publicised that the Adivasi Federation attacked 
the Minister—stoned his car to be precise—it is belived that the real cul- 
prits were CPM who threw stones at the car under the cover of the agi- 
tation of the federation. 
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lector of Palakkad district W R Reddy hostage on 4 October 
1996, at 10:30. Their identity is still a matter of conjecture. It 
is said that they are the non—adivasi cadre of some extreme 
left fringe groups. 


Holding a ‘pistol’, later found to be a toy, to the collector's head 
they demanded the withdrawal of the amendment to the LRA. 
They demanded the restoration of the land to the adivasi, and 
that land be taken from the big landlords and distributed. En- 
tering the collector’s chamber on the pretext of submitting a 
petition, they got into an argument with him. Though he called 
the security guard, they forced the guard to withdraw by pointing 
the ‘pistol’ at the collector’s head, and later burst a cracker. The 
staff scurried for cover. 


Prominent citizens negotiated with them, and they agreed to let 
the collector off unharmed. They released the collector at 19:45, 
and vanished into the darkness, ensuring a place for them- 
selves in the hearts of the many who felt impotent at the turn 
of events till then. 


The reaction 


The government totally mismanaged the situation and let loose 
a reign of terror on the hapless adivasi. The chief minister and 
the leader of the opposition engaged in a war of words, each 
accusing the other. The fact is that all political formations mis- 
judged the anger of the adivasi, and the extent of alienation. 
They were more intent on the bye elections being conducted 
then, and the lucre of office. The chief minister even went to 
the extent of accusing the collector of being. party to the whole 
drama. This so incensed the senior administrative officials that 
they passed a resolution against the government, and asked 
the government not to blame the victim. Total confusion within 
state ranks there! 


Most organizations were quick to dissociate themselves from 
the incident, but the harm was done. Though hailed in private 
by individuals for their act of bravado and as a sort of juvenile 
justice, this resulted in a reign of terror being let loose on the 
adivasi by the state. Brutal beatings, raids in villages at ungodly 
hours and other such violations of human rights became the 
norm. Mail to supporters was intercepted and they were also 
harassed by many ‘enquiries.’ Instructions were given to the 
police to ‘deal firmly with extremist groups.’ 


The Kerala Civil Liberties Committee, KCLC, convener Mukun- 
dan C Menon was forced to send a complaint to the National 
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s Commission, NHRC, on the repressive and in- 
of the police on He be wipe: He 

ing of his phone. The staff of the news division 
Seibel television channel that broadcast an in- 
terview with one of the captors, also complained of harassment. 
In a vain bid to delegitimize the struggle, a minister said that 
the struggle was foreign funded. However, when dared to prove 
his allegations or face legal action, he hastily backtracked. 


Human Right 
timidation measures 


The ruling coalition has constituents who were once with the 
people and waged struggles from the underground. So they 
know the means and forms of support. They promptly moved 
to cut off these channels of people’s support. Any government 
official considered even remotely connected with, or sympa- 
thetic to, the adivasi search was transferred out of the district. 
Even those in quasi-government undertakings were not spared. 


The Adivasi Ekopana Samiti, which has taken over the mantle 
of leadership from the South Zone Adivasi Forum and is spear- 
heading the land restoration campaign, publicly disassociated 
itself from the act, clearly stating that it was detrimental to the 
adivasi cause. They asserted that the present level of adivasi 
mobilization, unity and public opinion was strong enough to se- 
cure justice by non—violent means. They brought to the notice 
of the alert citizenry, however, the fact that they had almost 
exhausted all democratic means of redress. When they wanted 
a law implemented the state dilly dallied, and finally had to be 
forced to act by the courts. After delaying tactics there too, and 
repeated pleas for adjournments, they changed the law when 
they could no longer delay court orders. 


A government report tells all 


One of the demands* of the four in the hostage drama was that 
the ‘Survey Report of Tribal Lands and Collection of Data of 
the Tribals at ITDP’Attapady should be published. This is a 
significant demand. The government keeps harping that they 
have no records of the details of the adivasi land alienated. But 
this 961 page report in two volumes is a detailed survey of the 
land alienated up to 1977. Moreover it is a government publi- 
cation. 


It gives the details of the tribal families and the land alienated, 
in a matrix of 21 columns, including the name of the family, 


3 This section is from the report of G Prabhakaran in The Hindu, 16 Octo- 


ber 1996. 


** Integrated Tribal Development Program. 
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extent of land owned, area cultivated, land alienated, and nature 
of land transfer. The details are given according to the commu- 
nity, village, and panchayat. 


lt reveals that over ten thousand acres [from 1960 to 1977, 
10,106.19 acres, and a further 536 acres till 1982] of land were 
lost by the adivasi for less than Rupees 300,000.00. Those in 
Agali panchayat lost 4487.90—the most land—followed by Sho- 
layur, 3631.66, and Pudur, 1986.63. The Irula lost the most 
land, 8996.41, and the Muduga 1083.78. The Kuruba lost 26 
acres. These lands were alienated for as little as Rupees 20.00 
and none more than Rupees 2,400.00. 


The report also records to whom it was alienated and for how 
much. Maniyan, son of Rangan, sold 12.5 acres of land to clear 
a debt of Rupees 50.00 in 1958. Marathan, son of Reshan of 
Kozhikkodam, sold 3 acres for Rupees 50.00 in 1965. Muddan, 
son of Anndi, lost 5.3 acres for Rupees 30.00 in 1970. Rooitan, 
son of Karupan, lost 1.5 acres for just Rupees 25.00, taken 
from a cooperative society in 1973. Vellammal, 3 acres, Rupees 
900.00 to Ramaswamy Gownder at Kulakkur in 1974. Pitta, son 
of Chinnan, 4 acres for Rupees 400.00 in 1973. in Nakkupathy, 
Nanchan, son of Korali, leased 5.3 acres of land for Rupees 
500.00 in 1972. Kali, son of Valli, leased out 4 acres to 
Muthuswamy Gownder for Rupees 200.00. Vanam, son of 
Shantha, leased out 6 acres for Rupees 800.00 in 1974. 
Thankamma, daughter of Kannan, leased out 5 acres for Ru- 
pees 150.00 in 1974. 


Parvathy, wife of Rangan leased out 8 acres to Challappa 
Gownder in 1986 for Rupees 400. The report records that the 
land was taken away and her signature was got on the docu- 
ment by force. In Agali, the headman Motti Moopan 
[Moopan=headman], alienated 5.3 acres to clear a debt of Ru- 
pees 3000.00. In Anakad, Veeran, son of Maruthan sold 6 acres 
for Rupees 1,300.00 in 1973. Anbi, son of Chekidan, leased 
out 4.6 acres for Rupees 150.00. Karali, son of Malan, 4.5 acres 
for Rupees 100.00. Gattu, son of Kara, 12 acres for Rupees 
810.00. Koyan, son of Thena, 4 acres for Rupees 1650.00 in 
1971. In Kotamala village, 413 acres were lost by 15 February 
1977. Chellan, son of Thakkidan, lost 5 acres for Rupees 25.00. 
Chakkuran, son of Nanchan, mortgaged 5.5 acres to Sholayur 
Cooperative for Rupees 200.00 in 1974. 


In Irrulam and Mathamangalam, 30 migrant families were or- 
dered to vacate their land by the Kerala High Court, which also 
ordered the restoration of this land to the adivasi. This land, 
survey number 160/21 A1A1141 is of 50 acres. It was acquired 
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d. Rupees 38 was 
1975 as part of land reforms as excess lan 

aA from re adivasi for transfer of this land to them. Though 

receipts were given, the land was not. The revenue department 

officials got the money and promptly allotted the land to others. 


On hearing of the order, the farmers blockaded and protested 
in front of the collectorate in December 1995. The collector did 
not act on the order despite being pulled up and warned by the 
court, shamelessly admitting that he could not take action 
against the farmers. The Adivasi Federation has taken up this 


still unresolved issue. 


A Funeral with a difference 


The adivasi in Attapady under the auspices of the Girijan Sevak 
Samiti conducted a mass mobilization and conscientization pro- 
gram on 30 and 31 October 1996. It was to be a show of 
protest against the amendment. They had a 41 day period of 
mourning that ended on 30 October 1996, for the bill, which 
they then cremated. The last rites were performed traditionally 
by an lrula priest. On 31 October 1996, there was a funeral 
procession for the bill. 


lt was pointed out that according to government records, the 
adivasi had 16,151 acres of land, of which 10,106 acres were 
alienated from 3943 families. But now the government says that 
only 1,147 acres was alienated though in Attapady the govern- 
ment has received 2432 applications for the restoration of about 
7,000 acres of land. 


The Adivasi Bhoo Samrakshana Vedi also burnt the bill in Kan- 
nur on 12 March 1996. 
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Towards just solutions 


The high court continues to keep up pressure on the govern- 
ment. On 30 October 1996, it asked for statements within ten 
days on the number of restorations of alienated land, and its 
extent, from all the revenue divisional officers. If land was not 
restored, sufficient reasons had to be provided. The court had 
earlier directed the restoration of all land where no appeals 
were pending when, on 13 August 1996, the Principal Secretary 
Revenue and SC/ST Development said that the government 
could not restore land since it was frightened of the encroach- 
ers. He said that there was organized resistance from the en- 
croachers and even eviction notices could not be served due 
to fear. 


On the other hand, at least in public, the encroachers are willing 
to shift out if they are rehabilitated. The adivasi leaders too are 
not adverse to the government utilizing money meant for them 
to resettle the encroachers. The adivasi do not want to be 
shifted from their traditional homelands since it will lead to their 
extinction, and the encroachers are willing to shift. According 
to the government, most of the encroachers have only 20 to 
30 cents of land. The government professes to have the req- 
uisite funds and the land for such rehabilitation. This would have 
been a win-win solution, but for the political compulsions of the 
political parties, across the spectrum. Other shades of public 
opinion are veering around to the view that it is the encroachers 
who should be resettled. 


Debunking the government claims about causing pain to the 
settlers, and also that these encroachers had made improve- 
ments on the land, several intellectuals sided with the adivasi. 
They pointed out that it no doubt pained the British to relinquish 
India, and that the Supreme Court had held that encroachment 
and illegal occupancy do not get legal sanction just because 
some work has been done in the land by the encroachers. 
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The Politics 


The adivasi leaders point out that the adivasi are now wise to 
the ways of the political parties and are slipping out of the 
clutches of the mainstream political formations. This is causing 
considerable consternation among the vote bank votaries. An 
interesting issue pointed out by a leader in an interview was 
that the Hindu communalists were supporting their struggle in 
Wayanad, where the migrant—encroachers were mainly Chris- 
tian, while opposing the adivasi struggle in Attapady—where the 
encroachers were mainly Hindu. 


In a meeting at Thrissur, on 30 November 1996, of the Hindutva 
organizations, the Akhila Bharathiya Vanavasi Kalyan Ashram 
President Jagdev Ram Ovran asserted that all parties are the 
same, and cited the Gujarat experience where the BUP govern- 
ment was equally firm in displacing the adivasi for the Narmada 
dam, causing considerable embarrassment to the fundamental 
and communal forces. 


This is despite the front leaders asserting that the BUP in Kerala 
has been consistently with the adivasi, and also holding meet- 
ings to explore possibilities of joint struggles against the LRA 
amendment. President Ovran asserted that Christian mission- 
aries are rendering yeoman service in education and health 
care for the adivasi, and these were welcomed. What is unac- 
ceptable for them is the rising rate of conversion, and the sub- 
sequent separatist tendency. 


Other communal elements in organizations such as the Kerala 
Catholic Youth Movement and the Hindu Aikya Vedi tried to 
communalize the issue, which the adivasi leaders and organi- 
zations condemned as politicizing and intended to divert atten- 
tion from the real issues. Moreover, these people were never 
with the adivasi in their struggle, but only trying to get political 
mileage out of the issue. 


For instance, BUP realized the political significance of the issue, 
and said the Christians were the ones who grabbed adivasi 
land. But, according to the Yuvajanavedi state secretary many 
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BJP and Hindu Aikya Vedi, [HAV], leaders had grabbed adivasi 
land in Kasargod. In Wayanad a BJP leader had even grabbed 
an adivasi burial ground. 


The burial ground at Cheemboil was used not only by the adi- 
vasi there but also those of Thonnambetta, Mecherikunnu, 
Thirumothukunnu and Uppunada. Since the amendment was 
passed, it was declared private land. A couple of adivasi dead 
were left in the hospital mortuary for over a fortnight since they 
did not have a place for their final rest. 


The Adivasi Bhoosamrakshana Vedi planned to organize an agi- 
tation for the restoration of this land. In a turnaround from their 
position, the BJP, taking the side of the encroachers, said that 
they would block the march. The Yuvajanavedi state secretary 
also challenged the BJP-HAV leaders to restore the adivasi 
lands that they had grabbed to the adivasi if they were serious 
about the issue. As can be seen, this is an issue that is not 
restricted to any one community. 


Despite the frantic effort by the Communist government to paint 
all protest against the amendment as the handiwork of vested 
interests, there is a perceptible climb down on the part of the 
state. The Excise Minister Sivadasa Menon laid bare the gov- 
ernments panic when he resorted to personal abuse and at- 
tack—and even worse—on those who expressed willingness to 
help resolve the issue. He inadvertently admitted that this issue 
could destroy their government. Reacting sharply to the attack 
on former Supreme Court Justice Krishna lyer and his father, 
other alert citizens like Bishop Poulose Mar Poulose and Suku- 
mar Azhikode took the government to task, pointing out that 
the government was grateful for their good offices in the past 
for solving vexed communal issues amicably. In a sharp re- 
sponse, they went as far as to question the locus standi of the 
minister in the matter. They asserted that their role was not to 
prop up the government, and warned the government against 
dictatorial tendencies. 


The revenue minister K E Ismail, who piloted the bill, was hard 
pressed to explain the many queries. Despite his assurance at 
the time of passing the bill that the acquisition of requisite land 
for rehabilitation would be done in November 1996, even at the 
end of the month, the process did not even start. On 1 Decem- 
ber 1996, he said that the alternate lands would be given in 
three months. Chief minister Nayanar asserted feebly on 25 
November 1996 that fertile lands would be found for the reha- 
bilitation of the adivasi. 
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inister shamelessly declared on 19 December 
joo ha tile deed distribution ceremony at Kalpetta in 
Wayanad that implementation of the unamended Act is imprac- 
tical. He asserted that land of good fertility together with water 
and electricity and other basic facilities would be given to the 
adivasi. He admitted that it was a social problem. It is a moot 
point that adivasi have had to hold sit—ins even to be recognized 
as eligible for these title deeds. Even when so recognized, the 
title deeds are seldom given. For instance, on 4 December 
1996, under the leadership of the Kuruchiya Munetra Sangam, 
over 2000 adivasi—men, women and children—demonstrated 
in Kannavom in Kannur District of Kerala demanding title deeds. 


On 19 January 1997 at Iritty in Kannur district, Minister Ismail 
again gave an assurance that the government would take steps 
to distribute land to the adivasi. Only this time the tune was a 
little different. He said that land would be distributed ‘within a 
year after the president gave his assent to the amendment.’ He 
also said that the government would acquire land ‘if necessary.’ 
He perhaps forgot that the government is anyway bound to do 
that, and that it is not his personal gift. 


It is a different matter altogether that such land does not exist 
in sufficient quantity in Kerala, and the government is unable 
to do so for its other projects. More important, what certainly 
does not exist is the political will. On 15 November 1995, for 
instance, the government returned the 242.69 acre Rosary Es- 
tate to Arikutty Paul. This decision was taken at a cabinet meet- 
ing chaired by the Chief Minister A K Anthony, over the 
objections of the forest department. By the government order 
GO[MS]83/95 of 7 November 1995, the government leased 
10,000 hectares of forest land to 50 private parties for just Ru- 
pees 250.00 per hectare for 25 years. Interestingly, V S 
Achudanandan of the CPI[M], then leader of the opposition, 
Stated on 1 June 1995, that the responsibility for giving land to 
all the adivasi rests with the government. Now that they are the 
ruling coalition, the vocabulary is different. 


Perhaps selective amnesia is a necessary political qualification. 
Or perhaps with ignorance once again becoming a prized quali- 
fication in central political circles, the chief minister was perhaps 
jumping on to the bandwagon, eager to display his own badge 
of merit. The pretenders to the legacy of progressive forces 
have moved far from their moorings, onto the side of reaction 
and injustice. Despite the attempts to paint those fighting for 
the adivasi quest for justice as imperialist agents, this is not a. 
regent erennae nemesis meena es ease 
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struggle between the Right and the Left, but between the Right 
and the Wrong. 


The National Commission for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes came out against the bill. What is interesting is that there 
are reports of the cadre of the agricultural workers unions of 
the ruling party CPI(M) encroaching on excess lands. Minister 
Ismail has had to repeatedly state that they will be evicted. 
There are indications that there is some dissent within the ruling 
coalition in this issue. The ruling Left Democratic Front called 
a meeting on 22 November 1996 to ‘educate the public on the 
adivasi friendly provisions of the bill.’ While the CPI(M) was 
open to an emergency session of the legislature if the Bill was 
found to need changes, the CPI said that restoration of alien- 
ated lands to the adivasi was impractical. 


Just three days later, on 25 November 1996, the chief minis- 
ter—despite prefacing his statements with the remark that the 
bill would protect the interests of the adivasi in the state—gave 
an assurance that all sections would be consulted to cast away 
apprehensions on the issue. He gave an assurance that all 
suggestions and views would be considered. This is of course 
typical doublespeak. 


On 27 November 1996, the state Janata Dal General Secretary 
GN William in a statement called on the government to imme- 
diately withdraw the bill, and to bring forward a new bill to en- 
sure the restoration of alienated land to the adivasi. He stated 
that the provision of alternate land, houses and financial assis- 
tance were an ‘eyewash.’ All dalit organizations were called 
upon to join the struggle to get the bill revoked. It pooh poohed 
the claims of social unrest if the encroachers were evicted, que- 
ried what the problem was if, as the government claimed, only 
5000 adivasi were displaced, and debunked government pro- 
cedures and dynamics of rehabilitation. This led to a slanging 
match between the convener of the Left Democratic Front M 
M Lawrence who called the Janata Dal state secretary ‘ignorant 
and the other retaliating in kind. Secretary Lawrence pointed 
out that such bills could be legislated only after discussion with 
the National Commission for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes. He also brought to public notice the fact that the draft 
bill was not even circulated among the coalition constituents. 


This is despite the fact that the Janata Dal is part of the ruling 
coalition and all its MLAs also had unanimously voted for the 
passage of the bill. Though stating that the eviction of the adi- 
vasi would lead to their extinction, and calling for discussions 
with representatives of the adivasi and dalits, he also did not 
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mpathetic to the adivasi and well versed in the 
Te state such as former judge of the Supreme 
Court Justice Krishna lyer or Dr Sukumar Azhikode to be in- 
volved in negotiations. This sort of hunting with the hounds and 
running with the hares is not new for political outfits. 


The CPI[MJ—leading the ruling coalition!—decided to propose 
certain changes to the bill. One was that the cut off date should 
be 1982 and the other was that the non—adivasi encroachers 
could keep only 2 hectares of adivasi land. The rest should be 
declared surplus and redistributed. These recommendations, 
proposed by their Palakkad district committee were accepted 
by the state committee after a heated discussion. 


The party, after sending a fact finding mission to Attapady, de- 
cided to have a ‘class’ approach to the issue. The fact finding 
team found that just about a hundred big landlords control 80% 
of the 4,500 acres, including prime estates, surveyed by the 
team. 


As fissures within the party became obvious, another skeleton 
that came tumbling out was that even many in the party did 
not know when the cutoff date was changed from 1982 to 1986. 
The CPI reportedly is also unhappy with the amendment that 
nullifies the Act, more so since it was enacted during the time 
of their ministry led by C Achutha Menon. 


A minister publicly admitted that the government was trying to 
buy time by sending the amendment Act 1996 for presidential 
assent. The president, in turn, sent it to the Union Cabinet on 
27 December 1996. This is despite the state government’s des- 
perate lobbying, and an all—party delegation, led by Chief Min- 
ister Nayanar meeting the president. The delegation also met 
the prime minister. 


The Kerala Karshaka Ekopana Samithy, the Kerala Farmers 
United Front, KKES, a platform of the various farmers organi- 
zations, on 30 November 1996 publicly denied that they were 
opposed to the adivasi and expressed their willingness to 
launch a joint agitation to protect the rights of the adivasi. They 
pinpointed official corruption as the main cause of the problem, 
since land transfer was registered even in 1995, despite the 
law. The plunder of these areas by officialdom would cease if 
these lands were returned to the adivasi. 


The farmers also did not want to become an alibi for the gov- 
ernment to hold on to adivasi land, such as the Suganthagiri 
Project. Large areas, earmarked for adivasi, were available in 
the districts of Kottayam, Idukki, Patanamthitta, Palakkad and 
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Wayanad. The KKES President George Verghese stated that 
the farmers were willing to vacate encroached lands if they were 
given alternate sites, and that all disputes between the farmers 
and the adivasi could be settled by local government institutions. 


The crux of the issue is pointed out in graphic detail by the 
report of the joint fact finding team of the Kerala Civil Liberties 
Council, Lohia Vichar Vedi, Human Rights Forum and Ni- 
yamavedi. Several relatives of powerful politicians and busi- 
nessmen were involved in encroachment. The case of M P 
Chandra Kumar, the brother of the state Janata Dal chief, who 
is a sitting member of parliament, Veerendra Kumar is illustra- 
tive. 


Veerendra Kumar and Chandra Kumar appropriated 108 hec- 
tares of government land in Malamthottam estate, also called 
as Chungeri Desom. This was reported to the revenue board 
by Wayanad District Collector Marapandian. No action was 
taken, though a vigilance inquiry was ordered. The report states 
_ that land grabbing is not a monopoly of any one political party 
or individual. Ironically, relatives of the present Revenue Minister 
K E Ismail, a star of the state CPI are also alleged to be in- 
volved. Others named in the report are former MLA, CPI leader 
Kumaran, and relatives of the finance minister Sivadasa Menon. 
The report indicts cadre of the CPI[M], the Muslim League, the 
BJP, and industrial houses. 


From Confusion to Chaos 


Inaugurating the Kerala Tribal Youth festival on 14 February 
1997, the Kerala Finance Minister T Sivadasa Menon admitted 
that there was discontent among the adivasi. He stated that his 
government would not rest till it restored ‘every inch’ of alienated 
land to the adivasi. He promised that the land restored would 
be cultivable. 


Stung by the many accusations that his relations had en- 
croached on adivasi land, he denied it and said that such land 
could be taken back by the adivasi if the allegations were true. 


The backdrop to this statement is interesting. The Kerala politi- 
cal elite were being increasingly pushed to a corner. News re- 
ports just days previous to the festival reported that the Union 
government had told the Kerala High Court that the amendment 
bill was unconstitutional. This was stated in a report filed before 
the High Court by the Additional Standing Consul of the Central 
Government on 20 January 1997. 
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In a clause by clause analysis of the bill, various objections 
were raised by several central ministries including the Ministries 
of Welfare, Rural Areas and Employment, and Law and Justice. 
Not sparing the bureaucracy either, the objections used strong 
language, stating that the bill was against the interests of the 
adivasi, against the directive principles of state policy under 
article 46 of the constitution, and sought to nullify the original 
Act by ‘legalizing theft.’ Even the state can have its moments 


of lucidity. 


The Kerala government scrambled to limit the damage. It said 
that the comments were in very bad taste, and did not appre- 
ciate ground realities. Another defense was that the comments 
of the Union Government was unfair and that the Kerala political 
establishment—across political parties, since it was an unani- 
mous bill, with the sterling exception of Gowriamma—knew 
what was best for Kerala. It was silent on the failure of the 
state with respect to the Constitutional provisions regarding spe- 
cial protection to the adivasi. 


What was really damaging was the reported statement of the 
Leader of the Opposition, and former Chief Minister, A K An- 
tony’s statement that he—and the entire opposition—had been 
misled by the government on the issue. He implied that the 
opposition would not have been part of the all party delegation 
to the President of India if he had known all the facts. He was 
hurt that, due to the Union Government’s position that the 
amendment was unconstitutional, that they had become laugh- 
ing stock. 


What is important is not the content of his remarks—they are 
meant for the political consumption of the ignorant. He banks 
on the fact that public memory is short, and that the people will 
forget that when he was the chief minister he brought forward 
an identical bill. He also tried to get it passed as an ordinance— 
which was returned by the president. 


If the bill went thru, all parties would have claimed credit, and 
tried to cash it on their vote banks. It brings to mind a former 
American President John F Kennedy’s remark: ‘Success is a 
bastard, for it has many fathers, but failure is an orphan—for 
it has none.’ The important part one will have to discern between 
the lines. The message is loud and clear: the game is up. Sal- 
vage what you can. Rats, desert the sinking ship. 
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Atrocities 


The atrocities against the adivasi women continued unabated 
in Kerala. Unofficial records say as many as 400 adivasi women 
have been ‘missing’ from their homes in Wayanad in the two 
years from 1994. At least 20 adivasi girls have committed sui- 
cide in this period. Yet the special cell for atrocities against 
minority women, functioning from the district collectorate at 
Kalpetta, maintains that they have not got any complaints. 


In a typical case, a 19 year old adivasi woman, Sreeja, was 
working as a housemaid in Kozhikode. She was found dead at 
the house owner’s residence. The police tried to pass it off as 
suicide. Action committees formed at Kozhikode and Kadas- 
sikunnu demanded a re—post—mortem. A march was held, jointly 
organized by the people’s action committees, expressing lack 
of confidence in the local police and demanding that the inves- 
tigations be handed over to a competent and unbiased body. 


About 20 percent of the adivasi are in the vulnerable 10 to 25 
age group. Many are living in conditions of bonded labor, though 
the administration denies this. However, the condition of the 
adivasi in Agasteeyavanam, near the capital Trivandrum, is 
bonded labor in all but name. And the government should know: 
these adivasi work under the forest department. 


State sponsored atrocities on the adivasi reached a crescendo 
with the hostage crisis. Adivasi families were harassed and tor- 
tured to make them endorse the government annulment of the 
Land Restoration Act. The report of the joint fact finding team 
of human rights organizations lists these and other ‘gross vio- 
lations’ of human rights against the adivasi. As a consequence 
of their findings, the four organizations urged the president not 
to give his assent to the bill. 


A teenaged adivasi from Aanakal, near Palakkad, was gang 
raped by three youth in Malampuzha when she went to attend 
the Kathir festival at the Emmoore Bhagavathy Temple. She 
was abducted in an autorickshaw. She went into such a shock 
that she could report the incident only after two days. 
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Atrocities 


i Case’ came to a shocking conclusion at the 
gs an unwed mother’ with two children—one eight 
years old and the other just two—died during an abortion due 
to primitive methods used. The accused was arrested by the 
police only after prolonged public pressure—and that too after 
a month. The lower courts acquitted him citing of lack of evi- 
dence. Socially conscious sections of the public decided to 
move the high court as the family does not have the resources 


to do so. 


In Tamilnadu the situation is no better. On 11 June 1994 the 
Special Task Force, constituted by the police and para-military 
forces to capture the famous Veerappan—an outlaw and san- 
dalwood smuggler operating from the forests of the Western 
Ghats—and his gang, brutally raped two women and committed 
various other assorted atrocities on the adivasi in Chinnampathy 
near Coimbatore. With the change of government in June 1996, 
the state took one small step towards the possible identification 
of the culprits. 


Earlier, the commission headed by Additional District Judge 
Bhanumathi had indicted the STF and ordered payment of com- 
pensation to the victims in May 1995. The commission had rec- 
ommended proceeding against the STF officials. Over 60 
personnel of the STF were brought in for an identification pa- 
rade on 20 January 1997. 


In yet another case of atrocities by officials on 20 June 1992 
at Vacchathi—a small village in Dharmapuri district of Tamil- 
nadu—which led to widespread protests, the Central Bureau of 
Investigation [CBI] filed a charge sheet in the Court of the Ju- 
dicial Magistrate of Coimbatore on 24 April 1996. The incident 
was a sequel to an attack by the villagers on the forest depart- 
ment officials during a raid, allegedly to recover illegally felled 
sandalwood and beat up an adivasi earlier in the day. In retali- 
ation, 267 officials of the police, forest and revenue departments 
attacked the village. 18 adivasi women were raped, and many 
more were brutally assaulted. Over 50 houses were destroyed. 
17 adults and 16 children were kept under illegal detention and 
tortured. The officials raided the village the next day and de- 
stroyed more houses. False cases were registered against 5 
men and 26 women. 


Agitations and media exposure followed. PUCL sent a fact find- 
ing mission. The Communist Party of India[Marxist] appealed 
to the high court. The high court in turn ordered a CBI enquiry. 
The CBI, after enquiry, filed an charge sheet on 4 April 1996 
indicting the officials. The case is sub judice. 
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Rehabilitation in Kerala 


Encroachment continued unabated. The burial ground at Kari- 
mam Colony near Pulpally was taken over by encroachers. The 
Kerala government did, erratically, try their hand at ‘rehabilita- 
tion’ and welfare. This was an half-hearted, and cosmetic, affair. 
The union industry minister Mr K Karunakaran disclosed at the 
inaugural of the Vikas 1995 mela, organized by the departments 
of the government and the KSDC on 25 November 1995 at 
Kozhikode, that the Rupees 1000 million that was provided for 
the development of the adivasi and dalits by the central gov- 
ernment would lapse since it was not utilized. In 1994-95, Ru- 
pees 520 million was returned unutilized. 


Nearly 150 adivasi families were rehabilitated at Chokkad. The 
project was started in the early nineteen eighties to rehabilitate 
60 families. They toiled in about 105 hectares of wasteland and 
turned it into coconut and rubber plantations. Yet for the adivasi, 
who are being ‘pampered’ for the past 14 years, the change 
from the days when they could freely move about and earn 
their livelihood has been for the worse. ‘ 


The income from the coconut and rubber plantations run to 
millions of Rupees. Yet the adivasi have neither sufficient 
houses, sanitation facilities nor even a hospital. While the adi- 
vasi outside earn Rupees 70.00 as daily wages, they earn just 
Rupees 26.00. For women, it is four Rupees less—while the 
women outside earn Rupees 50.00. 


Houses built for them are dilapidated. The only road to the 
settlement is unmotorable, not having been repaired since the 
project began. A society headed by the district collector and run 
by the bureaucrats was set up supposedly to look after the 
interests of the adivasi, but has become another exploiting body. 
The adivasi took out a march in early 1996 demanding govern- 
ment intervention to put things right. 


In the case of the ‘Vietnam’ and ‘Cambodia’ settlements, the 
situation is far more dangerous and volatile. More than any 
comments and criticism, the narration of the actual situation 
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rocess by which the state ensured continuous 
pa awash the aiden of the area and the adivasi that 
the government transplanted there, will bring out the utter cal- 
lousness and insensitivity of the state. The settlements are 
called Vietnam and Cambodia by other locals because they are 


" perpetually at war with each other. 


The problem itself is created by the government resettlement 
of about 20 Kuruchiya families from Arlam farm in the early 
nineteen eighties. It was a well intentioned move, since over a 
hundred families were in bonded labor to a single landlord. The 
government had then cleared a hundred and ten acres of forest 
for the purpose. The families were given five acres each, and 
five acres were earmarked for community infrastructure such 
as a school, a primary health center and a graveyard. The 
Paniya were already living in the vicinity. 


Due to the sanskritization process, the Kuruchiya consider 
themselves superior to the Paniya, and practice untouchability 
towards them. Since the Paniya were living upstream, it was 
intolerable for the Kuruchiya, who had to use the ‘polluted’ 
water. The upshot of the matter is that the government shifted 
the Paniya. They were put near the foothills of Charhiroor forest. 
There they have no access to any means of livelihood. There 
are plans to evict a further 70 Paniya from Arlam farm, but no 
one knows where they will be rehabilitated. 


The Kuruchiya aver that land for the Paniya is not available, 
since it has already been encroached upon by other settlers. 
The five remaining Kuruchiya families want five acres of land 
each before they move out of the farm. 


This is the state that wants to ‘rehabilitate’ more adivasi—the 
adivasi whose lands have been usurped by the state and sup- 
porters of the ruling political parties. 
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Economic Refugees 


The changing economy, monetization and cropping patterns 
have had an acute negative impact on the adivasi. The chang- 
ing of the main crop from paddy and coffee to ginger and ba- 
nanas means that there is less employment available. 
Moreover, the water is also becoming less, and in some places 
there is already drinking water scarcity. 


The adivasi formerly had work for about eighty days, and they 
could survive on their income—mostly in kind, often as rice—for 
about four months. But now it is given in cash, which is squan- 
dered in liquor. When the price of coffee fluctuates then rubber 
is planted. Labor is reduced to sixty days. Since there is no top 
soil, the water runs off and the ground water table goes down 
at the rate of three feet per annum. 


The adivasi used to subsist on forest produce during the other 
times. Increasing pressure on land, degradation of forests and 
restricted access to them means that they are extremely vul- 
nerable in terms of food security. The lack of water results in 
the non-availability of crabs and other aquafoods that they de- 
pended on. 


To prevent starvation, many migrate to neighboring Karnataka, 
following the trail of the ginger farmers who have also leased 
land there, since the land in Kerala has been over exploited 
and therefore sterile. This leads to alienation in the long term. 


In the short term, it has already led to over fifty alcohol related 
deaths, since social controls are slack over distances. On 18 
July 1995 the adivasi under the banner of AVPS staged a pro- 
test march over the death of an adivasi in Karnataka due to a 
combination of bad food and liquor. 
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The Struggle at Nagarhole 


The deceitful means used by the World Bank, WB, to evict the 
adivasi from Nagarhole crystallized and gave focus to the on- 
going struggle of the adivasi there. The proposal to let the Taj 
group of hotels to start operations in the forest—in total violation 
of the laws, and despite the forest department and WB stating 
in their own documents that such a project was ecodestruc- 
tive—incensed the adivasi no end. The irony is that the forest 
department which opposed the Taj project, as documents of the 
government show, is now forced to provide protection to Taj! 


The Indian Institute for Public Administration [IIPA] prepared the 
indicative plan. It clearly mentions [in section 5.1.3 Disturbance 
due to Tourism] that the Taj development is ‘not approved by 
the chief wildlife warden.’ But the confidential plan overlooks 
these misgivings expressed by IIPA—their consultants!—by 
Stating [p114; confidential draft appraisal report] ‘in Nagarhole, 
PA authorities and the Taj Group of Hotels have the common 
objectives...’ despite stating [p96] under ‘biodiversity pressures’ 
"Increasing tourism and tourism facilities in the area.’ 


The adivasi in Karnataka had successfully launched a self—rule 
and an ‘enter the forest’ campaign in November 1995. On 15 
August 1995, the adivasi publicly demanded self—rule, failing 
which they would launch a non—cooperation movement. On 2 
October 1995, the birth anniversary of M K Gandhi, they de- 
clared non—cooperation. Even this did not stir the state. 


Declaring their intention, they gave notice to the state that they 
were going to enter the forests on 22 November 1995. The 
State minions threatened reprisals, and brought a large posse 
of armed constabulary to intimidate the adivasi. Despite this, 
the adivasi boldly entered the forest. The arms of the state were 
forced to watch helplessly. When they made an half-hearted 
attempt to stop the adivasi, they had no answer to the adivasi 
query as to which law prevented the adivasi from worshiping 
their gods in their temples. The momentum was kept up. This 
campaign continued thru the year, with the campaign being car- 
ried to the heart of the forest to Nagarhole village in a month. 
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By February 1996 the campaign reached a crescendo. The adi- 
vasi leaders went on an indefinite fast at Gandhi Samadhi, New 
Delhi, demanding self—rule. The fast was broken only after get- 
ting assurances from Union Minister S S Ahuwalia that the gov- 
ernment is sympathetic to their demands and that the 
government would act on the recommendations of the Bhuria 
Committee whose report recommended self-rule. 


The Ecodevelopment Project 


The ecodevelopment project is to evict the adivasi from the 
forests’. This was sought to be imposed on Nagarhole, by claim- 
ing that the NGOs had also been consulted. This absurd claim 
was to fulfill the bank’s requirements of ‘participatory planning.’ 
On coming to know that their names were being included, the 
NGOs sent a fax to the bank stating that they were not con- 
sulted in November 1994, and got an acknowledgement from 
them. However, bank documents as late as March 1996 con- 
tinued to maintain that the NGOs were indeed consulted. Only 
a fax to the chairman of the Global Environment Facility, GEF 
exposing this, got it changed. 


The bank got a lowly consultant to communicate this to the 
NGOs concerned when they could no longer keep up the sub- 
terfuge. The two sentence communication, from the bank office 
in New Delhi, dated 31 July 1996, was simply ‘This is to inform 
you that in response to your request your name has been re- 
moved from the list of NGOs consulted in annex 2 of the SAR. 
The mistake is very much regretted.’ 


Clarification sought by many as to the agenda, proceedings and 
the names of the NGOs who attended the meeting in Septem- 
ber 1994 in which ‘30 environmental NGOs’ participated has 
not been got. It did not take place. The plan is based on cooked 
up documents and is a story of deceit and deception right from 
the World Bank to the provincial governments in India. 


Since the ecodevelopment project was being funded by GEF, 
and they have a provision for NGO consultations, and due to 
a peculiar set of circumstances and coincidences, there was 
an opportunity to go to the bank secretariat to tell them the 
exact situation. While the bank promised to be open and to 
take decisions only in conformity with its own operational direc- 
tives—which the presentation clearly showed were being vio- 
lated—in practice it continued the same violations. 


i See Anita Cheria; Ecodevelopment: A Critique; paper presented to 
GEFMWB at Washington on 1 April 1996 
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meeting on 1 June 1996 in New Delhi. It held 
a Fr aare ny ORNS and did not invite any of the NGOs 
suggested by the focal point, the Center for Science and Envi- 
ronment, New Delhi. Since advance information was got, a ‘re- 
searcher’ gate crashed, and their game was out. In this meeting, 
the tone of the bank representatives was decidedly different. 


The information got at the meeting, as was the practice, was 
shared with organizations working in Nagarhole and the adivasi 
organizations. They immediately sent notes of protest to the 
bank. A huge protest demonstration was held by the adivasi on 
28 June 1996 in Mysore. The bank task manager loftily replied 
to the fax sent by the adivasi that it was a matter for the adivasi 
and the Government of India to sort out and suggested that the 
protest be called off. In contrast, to a fax detailing the sins of 
omission and commission according to their own operational 
directives, the tone was almost cringing and asking cooperation. 
The game plan was to delay the snowballing of protest till 5 
July 1996, the date on which the project would be sanctioned. 


The National Alliance of People’s Movements swung to help, 
and formed a support group in Bangalore. Many protest mes- 
sages were sent to the GEF chairman and the WB president, 
detailing the facts. CSE—itself the focal point for South Asia— 
along with a group of eminent citizens, including the former 
attorney general of India Soli Sorabjee, and Walter Fernandez— 
who is on the GEF small grants committee for India—publicly 
opposed the project and conveyed this to the bank president. 


The sanction date was shifted to 5 September 1996. The project 
was conditionally sanctioned. The WB president took the man- 
agers to task, and asked them to hold consultations within three 
weeks. The task manager who arrogantly stated that she would 
hold consultations only as per her original schedule in February 
1997 was forced to come in September 1996 itself. 


These sham consultations were meetings called without an 
agenda, and without any time given for preparation. In the meet- 
ing held at Bangalore, the bank task manager came about an 
hour late and then left during the meeting for a press confer- 
ence, where she said that all was well—despite the adivasi at 
the meeting stating emphatically that they rejected the project". 


‘s The only parallel one can think of is the Chinese news agency reporting 


that their arch dissident was sentenced to jail, giving details of the sen- 
tence, even while the trial was on. The Americans and the Chinese are 
more similar than they care to admit! 
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At the meeting, the adivasi and their supporters made their 
position clear. One, all further meetings should be in their vil- 
lages. Second, Taj should be thrown out of Nagarhole, and 
three, there should be no WB funds taken—even for microplan- 
ning. They then walked out. This is despite the forest depart- 
ment officials—represented by the Principal Chief Conservator 
of Forests [PCCF] Sadashivaiah and the just retired PCCF 
Parameshwarappa—resorting to diversionary tactics and ethnic 
abuse. PCCF Sadashivaiah tried to downplay the Taj connection 
saying that Taj was only going to run a ‘canteen’ there. 


The plan, however, did get sanctioned, despite the report of the 
meeting being faxed to the bank. Some NGOs played a dubious 
game, perhaps hoping to become contractors for the bank. In 
the days when the NGOs are facing a funds crunch, and when 
this can be solved by access to WB funds, this is an under- 
standable position. One NGO has actually gone to the extent 
of helping to implement this anti-people plan in a village, and 
an other NGO based in North India has started a branch in 
Karnataka to become a sub-contractor to WB in ‘environmental 
education.’ Together with the participation of even ‘reputed’ 
NGOs ‘working for the empowerment of the adivasi’ for decades 
in the infamous human genome project—in which adivasi blood, 
hair and cheek cells were exported to the west—voluntary or- 
ganizations perhaps need to do some soul searching as to 
whether the Left criticism of NGOs as imperialist agents, bereft 
of any ideology but self-aggrandizement, is not justified. 


‘Chemical Warfare’ 


Resistance increased. The focus shifted from the ecodevelop- 
ment project per se, and to getting Taj out, though within the 
framework of self-rule. There was sustained action. A week 
long convention was held at Murukal, just opposite the resort. 
The adivasi physically prevented trucks bringing building mate- 
rial for the resort from getting there. Some were sent back. 
National leaders of the Self-rule Campaign, B D Sharma and 
Pradip Prabhu, came and expressed solidarity. The vigilance of 
the people was so high that the construction was stopped. A 
note was given to the police that any violence that resulted from 
the attempt of Taj to resume construction will be the responsi- 
bility of Taj and the police. 


Taj hotels is part of the Tata group of companies, one of the 
largest business houses in India. They have a history of being 
anti-adivasi and anti-environment. Their rape of the locals in 
Jamshedpur for their steel plant is even documented by the 
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were forced to retreat from sonnet on 

odestruction, livelihood destruction and displace- 
at of ree just a few years ago. A report of the Kerala 
Legislature Committee on lands encroached by this combine 
has led to a special squad being appointed in 1996 to conduct 
a survey of the Kannan Devan Hills to restore the government 
lands encroached by Tata Tea. Even their ‘ecofriendly construc- 
tion in Nagarhole has resulted in ecodestruction there. For all 
the money spent on nurturing their ‘ecofriendly’ image, this multi 
billion Rupee empire could not even provide cooking fuel for its 
labor, with the result that the labor carted in for construction 
had to collect their wood for cooking from the forest—totally in 
violation of the law and destroying the environment. 


government. They 


Action was taken at different levels too. Public Interest Legal 
Support and Research Center, PILSARC, the lawyers collective, 
took up the issue in the High Court of Karnataka, where a 
petition was filed in mid-November 1996. When the lawyer, 
Susan Mathews, requested the relevant documents, the gov- 
ernment, in a vain bid to delay the litigation, said that the copies 
of the government orders requested could not be found. 


The adivasi met central and state ministers, made repre- 
sentations and submitted memoranda on various matters. The 
major demand was the implementation of self—rule. One de- 
mand was stopping construction by Taj. Stopping construction 
was partly due to the instructions of a minister. The struggle 
was by no means over, and the government—which had its 
hands full with the anti-beauty pageant protests*—was just bid- 
ing its time. Once it was over, more repression was possible. 


And sure enough, in spite of the petition pending in the High 
Court of Karnataka, the government gave the go ahead for con- 
struction in December 1996, after the Miss World beauty con- 
test. When the adivasi protested, 21 of them were arrested on 
23 December 1996. The number of arrested—which included 
women and children—in this campaign would rise to over 200. 


There was an attempt to paint an alarmist picture also. When 
the police arrested—in total violation of the law, and the assur- 
ances that they gave—the women who were demonstrating 
peacefully, the women plastered them with itching powder. This 
was later reported as ‘chemical warfare’ of the adivasi. In re- 
sponse, the adivasi gave a call for a general strike in Nagarhole 
on 29 December 1996. 


si The ‘miss world’ contest 1996, held in Bangalore on 23 November 


1996, evoked passionate protests. 
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The general strike was a total success. The adivasi totally block- 
aded the forest, and the government officers and vehicles were 
not allowed to proceed. Even small children took active part. 
One group mobbed a forest officer, who was not allowed to go 
out of his office. When he pleaded with them to let him go for 
lunch, the tiny tots offered him the roots that they were eating. 
lt was a general strike with a human face—well within the cul- 
tural ethos of the adivasi. 


An important fallout of the struggle is that the adivasi have now 
taken over the leadership. The supporting organizations have 
conceded the lead role to them, for both political and strategic 
reasons. The adivasi have donned the mantle with confidence 
and elan. Letters and communication are addressed to the adi- 
vasi, and a copy sent to supporting organizations—a significant 
reversal of roles, based on an explicit decision. 


The Taj group on the other hand had to sue for negotiations, 
calling on all possible contacts—even those who have worked 
in the area years ago—to mediate, or even get an appointment 
with the leaders and supporters for negotiations! When the lead- 
ership were approached by vested interests to call off their 
struggle for a consideration of Rupees 10,000.00 they calmly 
asked the proposers to make the demand in public before their 
people. They ensure the morale and momentum of the struggle. 


The hoteliers at first tried to pretend that they were not involved 
in evictions, and that another project of the government was 
the culprit. As will be shown below, though technically correct, 
these constructions are a part of the master plan to evict the 
adivasi, and globalize the forest. Even so, in the middle of De- 
cember 1996, the group was forced to sue for negotiations. The 
discussion, held in a hotel in Bangalore, broke down due to 
irreconcilable differences. The hoteliers were willing to rehabili- 
tate the adivasi on the terms set by the NGOs. A member of 
the team, the secretary of the Karnataka chapter of the People’s 
Union for Civil Liberties, pointed out the adivasi position was 
that they did not want to be evicted at all—so the question of 
rehabilitation did not arise—and that the negotiations should be 
held with the adivasi leaders. Talks broke down at that. 


In public, the hoteliers resorted to slander and worse—if one 
goes by newspaper reports. They reportedly said that the adi- 
vasi were being hired for the day and tempted with liquor and 
Rupees 250.00 per diem. They sought to delegitimize the strug- 
gle by calling it foreign funded, led by NGOs for their selfish 
reasons, of photographs being taken to raise funds abroad... 
All this from the ‘hospitality industry.. Makes one wonder! 
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At the courts 

drama had all the ingredients of a thriller, with 
Hy Se Ranger moments. Instead of sticking to the position 
that it was the government's duty to defend the lease, the Tatas 
took it upon themselves to defend the indefensible—at great 
cost to themselves. They should have stuck to their original 
position that it was a matter for the adivasi and the government 
to sort out. Out of the horses mouth came the truth: that the 
adivasi would be only class IV staff in the complex, in other 
words menial labor. This contempt for the adivasi was evident 
in another sarcastic comment. When a petition signed by thou- 
sands of adivasi against the project was presented to the judge, 
the Tata lawyer remarked on the literacy of the adivasi. 


Put to rest was the persistent question why there was no protest 
when the government was running the facility. It was pointed 
out that the government was entitled to do so, but no private 
party could legally run such facilities within the forest. In the 
‘Kamalnath Motel Case,’ the Supreme Court made it clear that 
the government was the trustee of all natural resources, which 
had to be used for public good and enjoyment and therefore 
could not be alienated for private ownership or private profit. 


The Tatas put up such a sorry defense that they became the 
butt of laughter. Was the poor defense was born of incompe- 
tence or whether they were trying to brazen it out? How can 
one explain the Tata lawyer’s claim that the resort was not on 
forest land?! The other gems are equally revealing. 


‘We are only renovating the old cottages, as stipulated in the lease agree- 
ment.’ 


The photographs clearly proved that this was not the case. 


We are not using water from a water hole used by the wild animals, we have 
dug our own tube well. 


This, as pointed out by the judge himself, is a violation of the law, that does not 
permit such drilling. It is precisely because of this provision that the adivasi were 
denied wells. 


We are only building a small dormitory 


This was a defense that came thru many times. Even the PCCF, during a meeting 
with the World Bank, the adivasi and the NGOs, said that the Tatas were only 
going to run a canteen there. This is to give an ecofriendly pro-wildlifer face to the 
ecodestructive and ethnocidal project. The reality is somewhat different. The tariff 
for a single night is Rupees 2000.00 for Indians, and US$200 for others. The run 
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of the mill wildlifer clearly cannot aftord this. And those who pay this much, just as 
clearly, expect five star comforts. 


In court, when the people’s lawyer pointed out this, the Tatas 
denied it outright. They said that it was not true about the tariff. 
The people’s lawyer, with florish, took out one of their brochures 
which had the tariff printed and gave it to the judge. The judge, 
in turn, gave it to the Tata lawyer and asked him if the NGOs 
had printed it. The Tatas did not expect that the adivasi would 
have access to this information, or at least not the brochure. 
What they perhaps did not realize is that the issue had made 
many different actors come together in a broad coalition—unlike 
in the past when opposition was fragmented. 


A group working on the impact of tourism on the local people 
was also instrumental in providing information and analysis. The 
Tatas did try to negotiate with this group, but the group was 
firm that all negotiations must be only with the adivasi. The 
Peoples Union for Civil Liberties sent a fact finding team to 
Nagarhole. This team upheld the contentions of the adivasi. 
Their report is an indictment of the Tatas. The Tatas on the 
other hand were forced to issue a counter statement denying 
the findings of the report. 


Ecodevelopment and Biodiversity: The real costs 


It is in this light of deceit and deception that the infamous ecod- 
estruction plan should be seen. The ecodevelopment plan in 
India, supported by GEF through the World Bank, is a pilot 
project to conserve biodiversity in seven protected areas in In- 
dia, initially, and to prepare a plan to cover a further 200. 


The ecodevelopment project is ostensibly ‘to conserve biodiver- 
sity addressing both the impact of local people on the protected 
areas, PAs, and the impact of the PAs on the local people. The 
project's human beneficiaries, tribal peoples and forest fringe 
villagers, belong to the poorest sections of society. Tribal de- 
velopment concerns are central to the project.’ 


The ecodevelopment plan ‘recognizes the historic, current and 
potential role of local communities’ and ‘involves local people 
in PA planning and protection’ and notes that ‘the scale of hu- 
man impacts on biodiversity is increasing exponentially. Con- 
serving existing biodiversity as a basis for sustainable 
development remains a major global challenge.’ 


The above quotes are from the ecodevelopment plan for India. 
But 30% of the foreign funding component of the project is for 
preparation of the future project, and 6% is reimbursement for 
tae eee LL AAAS 
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i the present one. Of the entire foreign funded 
OS oni, 10% is actually for village ecodevelopment. 
Despite its many flaws, WB is going ahead with its plan—de- 
spite noting that the risk factors are high. In view of this the 
bank consciously emphasizes ‘the reduction and not elimination 
of negative impacts.’ Why is the bank so interested? 


In the Rio summit, India was almost a lone voice that asserted 
that national forests are not global sinks; and that the biodiver- 
sity therein belongs to the nations concerned. But the ecode- 
velopment project is to explicitly open up India’s biodiversity to 
western, and specifically US, exploitation. The project notes with 
satisfaction that India is one of the 12 mega—diversity areas of 
the world, and that India is ‘expected to conserve biodiversity 
not just for India but for the Earth as a whole. The second 
ecodevelopment project, for which a bulk of foreign funds are 
coming, is for biodiversity information and genetic and ex-—situ 
conservation. Ex—situ conservation of biodiversity means aliena- 
tion from the people—who know nothing of the Latin names 
under which it is classified, so information retrieval is impossi- 
ble—and a sure fire method of making it possible for transna- 
tional theft. Internet connectivity and the communications 
revolution will ensure that. This will lead to a plunder of genetic 
wealth by the West. Not a bit of the benefits—economic or 
social—of the biotechnology that results from this will ever reach 
the community. The new international regimes for the protection 
of intellectual property rights are tailor made for this. 


And for how much money is the forest department selling all 
this? US$ 20 million in the first pilot phase. Of this, the forest 
department benefits directly only fer building their offices, and 
quarters [US$ 7.4 million], the acquisition of vehicles [US$ 0.8 
million] and furniture and equipment [US$ 1.9 million]. Signifi- 
cantly, computers and the associated software comes to US$ 
356,000 of this 1.9 million. Selling biodiversity for just US$ 10 
million seems a bit on the lower side. 


The project is, verifiably, to wean away the adivasi from the 
forest by nominally ‘training’ them in subsistence occupations 
such as pig rearing, so that they can be shown to be inde- 
pendent of the forest. This ‘enterprise’ will be shown to be viable 
by pumping in massive subsidies. Then they can be ‘resettled’ 
outside the forest, since they are able to run ‘profitable non— 
forest dependent businesses.’ WB will be able to claim that the 
eviction is not during its project period. So all hands are clean. 
A fiendish long term plan, all the more diabolic for that very 
reason. 
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The role of the hoteliers is interesting. Once the adivasi are 
thrown out, the forests will be thrown open to ‘researchers.’ 
Indian ones initially—Indian research institutes are already iden- 
tified in the plan document itself—and then to foreign ones. This 
is obligatory for the plunder of genetic wealth. These re- 
searchers will need quarters of ‘international standards’ when 
they come. It is for this reason that these ‘canteens’ and ‘dor- 
mitories’ are being built by one of India’s biggest business 
groups. The sad fact is that they do not realize the interests 
behind the ecodevelopment project. 


On 20 January 1997, the Karnataka High Court held the lease 
to be illegal. The court held that the assignment of forest land 
to Taj was in violation of Section 20, read with Section 35(3) 
of the Wildlife Protection Act., 1972, which prohibits acquisition 
of any land falling within a National Park, and Section 2(3) of 
the Forest Conservation Act, 1980, under which prior approval 
of the Central Government is mandatory for assigning forest 
land for non-forestry purposes. Taj was ordered ‘to immediately 
stop all its activities... and hand over its possession to the state 
government.’ A day of celebration but where does that place 
the over 200 adivasi who were arrested? Will the state admit 
its mistake and compensate them for illegal confinement? 


The media swung this way and that. While some did try to give 
balanced coverage, there were exceptions. India Today, sup- 
posedly a respectable magazine, reported in its 16-31 January 
1997 issue that the adivasi had lost the case in the High Court 
and were going to appeal to the Supreme Court—this when the 
judgment did not come till 20 January 1997. The Times of India, 
in its Bangalore edition, reported on 30 December 1996, that 
‘after hearing the case allow [sic] the Taj Group to continue with 
construction. The organizations have now taken the case to the 
apex court and are awaiting the verdict on January 3. 


When the judgment came, it was in favor of the adivasi. Was 
it wishful thinking or plain incompetence on the part of /ndia 
Today? What is the excuse of the Times of India, who had a 
party in the Taj subsequently? It does not matter. It is nota 
media war, and the adivasi in Nagarhole are strong and united. 
As the adivasi said during their general strike ‘duddu nimmadu, 
kaaddu nammadu,'—the money is yours, the forest is ours. 


The Tatas went on appeal to a division bench of the Karnataka 
high court. They maintain that they have got all the requisite 
permissions—though in a reply to a question in parliament, the 
minister said that no permission has been given. The case, 
fought on the hoteliers side by some of the best—and probably 
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e—legal brains in the country, was poised 
i ill just days be- 
interestingly, since the judgment was reserved ti 

fore the eH holidays. The interests of Taj goes much beyond 
just Nagarhole—they have contracted ecotourism and ecode- 


struction in other states too. 


The verdict of the court, on 11 April 1997, was that the stay 
would be in force till the requisite permissions were got from 
the central government. This means the struggle has only won 
a battle—for the court held that the lease is not totally invalid. 
The door has been opened, ever so slightly, for ecotourism. 
Though, according to the orders of the court, the adivasi are 
to be in the monitoring committee, it remains to be seen if 
ecotourism, and ecodevelopment, can be stalled. On their part, 
with renewed enthusiasm and ardor, the new generation of lead- _ 
ers have the confidence to take on external aggressors in their 
land—be it the state, WB or big industrialists like the Tatas. 


the most expensiv 


The role of NGOs 


This is probably the first time that the adivasi have enforced a 
bundh, general strike, in any ‘National Park.’ The bundh was 
near total. It is a sure indication that the adivasi are fully capable 
of enforcing their rights. This is the opportune moment for the 
NGOs to move towards supportive roles. Yet the reverse seems 
to be happening with NGOs actually scaling up. 


Unlike NGOs with mature leadership that opt for role transfor- 
mation, NGOs in this belt seem reluctant to put themselves off 
the picture even when dictated by political compulsions. The 
sagacity to put the cause above the individual organization or 
person—often the same thing—does not seem to be present. 
This makes it easy for others to delegitimize this struggle, if 
only by pointing to the NGO presence. If the NGOs do not 
move out at this time, or submerge themselves into the com- 
munity and work under the leadership of the adivasi, it is almost 
certain that vilification campaigns will push them out. Some in- 
dications of this are already visible in the present struggle. 


Action Replay? 


In Kerala too, a Rupees 1.4 million forest ‘dormitory’ has been 
opened to promote ecotourism. The ‘dormitory’ has audiovisual 
facilities. Boating is being made available in the sanctuary to 
attract tourists. 


Interestingly, in the case of a similar resort being built in Agumbe 
in Shimoga district of Karnataka, the forest department belatedly 
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objected to the construction in November 1996. This is after 
the Shimoga District Environment Protection Federation had 
given a memorandum objecting to its construction on 15 August 
1996 itself. Even so, the deputy commissioner maintains that 
construction could not be stopped since it is on private land. 
He has no answer as to why the approach is thru land that 
belongs to the forest department. 


Not much needs to be read into this act of the forest department 
either. In the initial ecodevelopment proposal, it was mentioned 
that the forest department objected to the setting up of the 
ecotourism resort in Nagarhole. In the final project plan this was 
changed, and in the court case and in consultations, the forest 
department actually defended the Taj resort. This was so for all 
consultations, whether bilateral or tripartite, with the World Bank. 


In a similar fashion, soon after the verdict was passed, the 
former PCCF of Karnataka held press conference defending 
the project. Coincidentally, the agency that arranged his press 
conference was the same one that arranged the press confer- 
ence of Taj also. Of course—and this must be emphasized—he 
does not hold a brief for Taj, and is not on their payroll. 


A task manager of the WB Jessica Motts, again came in Feb- 
ruary 1997. It was a secretive visit, but the news spread. 
Though not much organized resistance could be put up, in all 
the places where she went she was told in no uncertain terms 
that the adivasi totally oppose the project. NGOs were called 
for meetings with the WB team by the forest department, without 
telling them that the WB team was there, or giving an agenda. 
However, the NGOs did not need any preparation since the 
position was throughly discussed and decided by the adivasi. 


The adivasi were incensed by the secretive nature of the visit. 
They reminded the team that during the previous meeting, the 
WB team had promised the adivasi that the adivasi would be 
informed well in advance about the field visit of the WB team. 
The furious adivasi demanded an explanation as to, why the 
WB team was coming to Nagarhole like thieves. The adivasi 
told the WB team that with self—rule, the whole plan would be 
blocked. Though the team was visibly upset after these meet- 
ings, there does not seem to be any inclination on their part to 
stop the project. The prospect of looting the biodiversity of India 
is too tempting. 


The stage seems to be getting set for a replay. 
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A new beginning...? 


The process in 1997 still has many lose ends... though round 
one has certainly gone in favor of the adivasi—a result ofa 


ceaseless struggle. 


Returning of the Kerala amendment by the president, favorable 
laws, or favorable verdicts by the judiciary, alone will not, in 
themselves, ensure justice. This is amply proved by Supreme 
Court verdict on aqua culture, or the string of verdicts in favor 
of the adivasi in Kerala that the state has refused to implement 
citing—rather shamelessly—‘law and order’ problems. 


The Bhuria committee recommendations have been accepted 
by the parliament. It became law with the president giving as- 
sent to it on 24 December 1996. However, since there are no 
scheduled areas in the south, it does not apply here. Therefore 
the first step will be to get the adivasi areas scheduled. The 
National Front for Adivasi Self—rule has demanded that all adi- 
vasi areas be scheduled. This will give legal sanction and rec- 
ognition to the de facto control that the adivasi have in some 
areas, and will help extend the frontier. De jure recognition 
means institutionalization of change, and is vital. The adivasi 
have ceremonially declared their villages to be ‘village republics’ 
on 26 January 1997, in thousands of villages. 


The non—adivasi of the different states are thinking aloud about 
the dreaded possibility of a separate adivasi state that encom- 
passes the Nilgiri biosphere. This means parts of Mysore, Ko- 
dagu and Bangalore Rural districts in Karnataka; parts of 
Coimbatore and Nilgiris districts in Tamilnadu; and parts of 
Palakkad and Wayanad districts in Kerala and parts of others. 


This is a thought that terrifies many. Most of the opposition—and 
paradoxically some of the support too—to the adivasi struggle 
comes from the fear that it will lead to the demand for state- 
hood. This is a bogey that is repeatedly raised by others, but 
not by the adivasi. 


With the center conceding the demand for smaller states, prom- 
‘Ising statehood to Uttarkhand, and reviving the States Reor- 
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ganization Committee, the time is right. Having exhausted the 
democratic space for restitution of rights, this is the logical step 
from self—rule articulated earlier, the demand of which was 
scheduling of their land. It is the only means to safeguard their 
inheritance, and to avert becoming waste absorbers. 


In Karnataka, the adivasi campaign for self—rule has intensified. 
From 26 January to 2 October 1997 is a sustained campaign 
for bringing the areas under the fifth schedule. Once gained, 
the powers will render the entire ecodevelopment plan unimple- 
mentable, since the powers of the local government will override 
that of the state or the World Bank. 


In Kerala, the relentless warrior for justice Nallathampi Theera 
fired broadsides on the government in the form of public interest 
litigations—the net effects of which the government is yet to 
recover from. Reports indicate that almost the entire union gov- 
ernment establishment is against the amendment to the Land 
Restoration Act, and has held it to be violative of the constitu- 
tion. Most likely, it will be returned. It is an opportunity for the 
disgraced political elite of Kerala to affirm their commitment to 
justice, and restore to the adivasi the encroached land. There 
is intense lobbying, however, by all political parties, because if 
the amendment is returned as unconstitutional, it will be a sting- 
ing verdict against the entire political establishment of Kerala. 
The amendment to the Land Restoration Act awaits presidential 
assent. 


Due to the political turmoil, it is likely that the president will sit 
on it, though the Kerala High Court has directed him to take a 
decision within a reasonable time. The presidential elections 
also looms near. The CPI[ML] has again reemerged to take up 
the land issue. The Kerala government has meanwhile decided 
to discuss it again in the cabinet, since the trade unions of the 
ruling coalitions have sided with the adivasi on the issue. Will 
the president return it, or will he give consent? Will he be wise 
or otherwise? Only time will tell. 


These are demands well within ones rights, fully within the 
space given by the Indian constitution, politically legitimate, and 
carried out thru democratic means of articulation. These are 
ideas and rights whose time has come. 


But has the time come for justice? 
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Compilers’ Note 


This report, basically centered around the documentation on the Adivasi Sangamam 
1992, is situated in the context of the adivasi struggle for survival as people, through 
compilation of relevant issues. It is compiled with a specific objective of presenting a 
number of issues related to the political dimension of the distinct struggles of adivasis 
and is in no way complete. It is done with the explicit hope that, besides being 
informative, the issues and challenges mentioned herein will be looked into seriously 
and debated by the adivasi organizations and their supporters. We also hope that 
this will be a reference book for adivasi activists. 


This book reflects the views of many people, including non-adivasis, who have been 
intensely involved in the adivasi issues as a part of their own struggle for social 
transformation. It thus may even be divergent reflecting the intensive relationship and 
involvement of many individuals in the process. We trust that this view is rendered 
authentic by the innumerable personal conversations with the adivasis themselves. 
We have relied more on these conversations than anything else for the source ma- 
terial, though material was also provided by many activists working in the adivasi 
areas. When the work of other scholars collaborate them, the references are given. 


The adivasi version is considered authentic. By experience, both ours and that of 
many who have lived in close proximity with the adivasis for decades, we have found 
that their version is more likely to be accurate. Even academicians are, belatedly, 
coming around to this realization. As for the final interpretations, the: misinterpretations, 
and the conclusions, we alone are responsible. The use of the term adivasi is a 
political statement, used since it is closest in meaning to the term ‘indigenous people.’ 


In the collation of this work, we came across a classic case of cross cultural com- 
munication gaps. We had expected to find very little written material on the adivasis 
by the adivasis themselves. What we were surprised to find was that the activists 
who had worked for the empowerment of the adivasi for decades. had identified with 
the adivasi so totally that even they found it difficult to give the information requested. 
Obviously even they had come to be votaries of the oral tradition to the detriment of 
the written. It is only in rare cases, however, that there was deliberate obfuscation. 


This book and the process, as all others, is the result of the effort of many. We would 
like to express gratitude to those who made it possible—both by their presence and 
their absence—who, for reasons. of their modesty, are not named. They know who 
they are, and that is enough. 
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The contribution of Bijoy C R, for the material on the UN, Tamilnadu, overall analysis, 
innumerable articles and write-ups, and help in the editing, Luingam Luithu for the 
material on the Asian Situation; and Stan Thekaekara, ACCORD, for the paper on 
the adivasi situation in the Nilgiri hills are gratefully acknowledged. The material for 
Wayanad was provided by Solidarity, and Kodagu by CORD. Most of ‘We are not 
waste absorbers’ is written by Anita Cheria. These papers have been adapted before 
inclusion and integrated where appropriate. Narayanan systematically and patiently 
kept all the cuttings of press reports from various newspapers thru the year. The gaps 
were filled in, and the holistic perspective arrived at, by interviews with many people, 
most of them adivasis. The contribution of Angela, Bhat M K, Cheria K P, Gowri, 
Johnny O K and Jose Sebastian, for assistance in editing, expertise, comments, con- 
structive criticism and suggestions on the draft has been significant. The process 
report, compilation and coordination of this documentation effort was done by Edwin. 


Adivasis who have shared their perceptions and given freely of their time are MK 
Balan, Thanka Pulikkad, Krishan, Narayanan Karimathil, Krishnan K A, Ravi M K, 
Usha, Jayan, Kumar Vazhavatta, Babu, Parvathy A, O V Chemban, K K Annan, 
Sreedharan, J P Raju, G S Pushkar, C K Janu, E O Madhavan, Madoor Keshavan, 
Somanna, Kanniyancheri Velayudhan, Ravi, and K T Subramaniam, of the Sangamam 
Organizing Committee. Of the non adivasi, mention must be made of Danesh Kumar, 
Joy, Omana, SWRC; Lukose Jacob, George, Philipose, Raju, Baby Paul, Leelamma, 
Agnes, Balakrishnan, Jose, Mustapha, Hilda; Uday, Michael, Kamalu, Chennappa, 
Parvathy, Shammi, Jacob, CORD; Nanjundaiah, Sudha, Mary, Manjula, Vikasa, 
Sreekanth, Precilla, DEED; Somasundaram, Dr Jyothi, Vinay, VGKk; Stany Kudack- 
chira, Janasaukhya; K P John, YMCA Tribal Project, Mari Thekkekkara, ACCORD, K 
Narayanan, Devasia Mathew, Baby, Purushottamman, Solidarity, Sanjay Basu Mallick, 
Bhindari Institute for Research Study and Action; Raajen Singh, INSAF; Sunil George 
Kurien, CISRS; Walter Fernandez, /S/, Delhi; Pushpalatha, Kripa, John C F, Mercy 
Kapen, Vistaar, Suresh, Ramesh, Equations, Mathews Philip, Ajay, Benny Xavier, 
Giboy, Gilbert David, Hassan Pilakave, James AC, Jose Thoomullil, K M Alavi Kutty, 
Lincy, Lissy, Promod, Rasheed P A, Rex David, Sam A C, Sebastian, and Sreekumar. 


The process has been approached from many different angles, and it is only in the 
analysis that our own perspective is given. For instance, the role of voluntary agencies, 
as seen by them, has been laudatory. Whether history will be as kind to them remains 
to be seen. In the analysis, we have highlighted our perception. Later analysts and 
chroniclers will have a different view. 


Though the report of the sangamam was complete in May 1999 itself, it could not be 
published for various reasons. We would have liked to bring this out in the regional 
languages first for the benefit of the adivasi. It was then decided to add a chapter 
on the process leading to the Sangamam 1993—and still later to update it upto July 
1995, since, by then, a full circle would have been completed, with sangamams in 
Karnataka and Tamilnadu also. Though the events have been updated, no revisions 
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have been made in the earlier analysis, though some of our perceptions have 
changed. The events have to a large extent validated our analysis. 


We trust that this book will help in the process of understanding and fundamental 
change—towards empowerment. Yet, we are aware that an individual's ability to learn 
depends on the way s/he perceives a situation. To quote Elwin again: 


“Each person leams from a situation as he perceives it. 


A famous example of the operation of this principle was the unforeseen effect upon the 
American Public of Upton Sinclair's novel The Jungle. Mr Sinclair was a crusading friend of 
the overworked and the underpaid; he hated cruelty, exploitation and the cheating of the 
innocent. He observed how people lived in the Chicago stockyards and put his burning 
indignation down in vivid words. The fact which he was relating demonstrated to him the need 
for a cooperative commonwealth. 

The vast majority of American readers, however, were not socialists, but they were maneat- 
ers. They perceived Mr Sinclair's facts in their own way. They read about human-beings and 
the rats who had fallen into the lard vats and were then sold as food. They concluded that a 
new pure-food law was required, and Upton Sinclair's novel led to a reform in the handling of 
meat rather than men." 


Most of ‘We are not waste absorbers’ was writen in October 1996, and was originally 
titled ‘the political economy of self-rule; the part after ‘The Search Continues,’ be- 
tween November 1993 and January 1994; ‘The Ongoing Saga,’ between July and 
October 1995, and ‘Towards Proactive Agendas’ from November 1996. A process 
report, by definition, is never complete! For this section, we would like to specially 
thank E O Madhavan and V Kumar of the South Zone Adivasi Forum, C K Janu, 
Adivasi Ekopana Samity, K Narayanan and Xavier, Solidarity, and George, HiLDA, 
for the time, and information shared so patiently and generously. The print media 
were an important source of information, since we obviously are not privy to the goings 
on in the upper echelons of the state. We thank them too. 


The members of this documentation team have many different perceptions and ideo- 
logical positions. Many who shared their experiences, took part in this effort or oth- 
erwise contributed, may not agree with the analysis, or our observations. Even those 
closely involved with the preparation of this document disagree with at least parts of 
it. This is but natural in a multifaceted, multidimensional, process; to make it any 
different is to take away the richness and complexity of the process which has seldom 
been linear or unidimensional. It has been, simultaneously, many things to many 
people. To reflect all this, and still get unanimity, is simply not possible. 


To conclude—the effort of so many have gone in to this that all we claim is that the 
flowers were already there; we just provided the ribbon to tie it together as an ex- 
pression of solidarity with the adivasi struggles. 


anita, bijoy, narayanan and edwin 
I may 1997 
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Annexures 


Resolutions: Sangamam 1992 


The adivasi culture and identity have to be sustained, for which the government, 
development agencies and the people at large should render support and help. 


2 Tribal languages have to be fostered and they must be used as the medium for 
primary education in tribal areas. 

3 The laws for the retrieval of the alienated lands of the tribals have to be enforced. 
In the states where no such laws exist, they have to be passed for immediate 
action. The widely happening encroachments and transactions of tribal lands must 
be stopped. The landless tribals must be provided with land to the extent of 1-2 
hectares and the process must be completed within a period of 3 years. 

4 The forest laws have to be adequately amended so that the protection of the 
forests is entrusted to the tribals. 

5 The eviction of tribals for the purpose of the implementation of mega-projects has 
to cease. 

6 The adivasis must have the right and freedom to gather forest produce and the 
existing forest laws must be amended accordingly. 

7 Tribal housing schemes must be entrusted with the tribals, and middlemen must 
be excluded. Also, they should have the opportunity to build their houses within 
the purview of their culture and social life. 

8 Special courts must be established to solve the tribal issues and atrocities against 
them. 

9. Adivasi social and family orders of life have to be legally recognized. 

10 The planning and implementation of tribal development programs must be en- 
trusted with the tribals. 

11 All debts and liabilities of the tribals to the government and semi-government 
agencies have to be written off. 

12 Separate ministries at state and national levels must be established for the pur- 
pose of the over-all development of the tribals. 

13 Reservation of seats at Panchayath, District Councils, Legislatures and Parliament 
should be increased proportionate to the tribal populations at these levels. 
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Time-bound programs for the realisation of the primary needs of the tribals (land, 
housing, employment etc.) have to be planned and implemented. 


Subsidy for subsistence food grains must be made available to all the adivasis 


in the country. 


Creative measures have to be established for providing the tribals with employ- 
ment in the government and public sector institutions. Educational and physical 


qualifications must not be criteria for this. 

17. Educational facilities and privileges for tribals must be increased and made uni- 
form at the national level. 

18 Cheating the tribals of their privileges and rights with forged and cooked up re- 
cords and certificates must be effectively prevented. 


19 Teachers in tribal areas must be given refresher courses on adivasi culture and 
life. Only those who honor our life and culture must be appointed in such areas. 


For the realisation of the above needs, it is decided to approach the central and state 
governments and other development agencies. 
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Resolutions: Sangamam 1993 


1 The persistent demands and representations of the Adivasi Organizations have 
not been recognized by the government. 


2 The adivasi organizations too have failed to get the rights to their land, forests 
and culture. 


3 The government, political parties and the oppressors are the barriers to the strug- 
gles. 


4 The hills, valleys, and forests inhabited by the adivasi should be declared as 
adivasi areas, which includes the right to manage and protect the forests along 
with the right to the resources. | 


5 The social and customary laws should be given statutory recognition with the 
adivasi sabha administering the affairs of the adivasi community. 


6 These can be achieved only through a long struggle. 


7 For this, all organizations of the oppressed should merge. 
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The ‘Self—Rule’ Act 


The Provisions of the Panchayats (Extension to the Scheduled Areas) Act, 1996; 


(An Act to provide for the extension of the provisions of Part IX of the Constitution 
relating to the Panchayats to the Scheduled Areas.) 


1. This Act may be called the Provisions of the Panchayats (Extension to the Sched- 
uled Areas) Act, 1996. 


2. In this Act, unless the context otherwise requires, “Scheduled Areas” means the 
Scheduled Area as referred to in clause 1 of article 244 of the Constitution. 


3. The provisions of Part IX of the Constitution relating to Panchayats are hereby 
extended to the Scheduled Areas subject to such exceptions and modifications 
as are provided in section 4. 


4. Notwithstanding anything contained under Part IX of the Constitution, the Legis- 
lature of State shall not make any law under that Part which is inconsistent with 
any of the following features, namely:- 


(a) a State legislation on the Panchayats that may be made shall be in conso- 
nance with the customary law, social and religious practices and traditional 
management practices of community resources; 


(b) a village shall ordinarily consist of a habitation or a group of habitations or a 
hamlet or a group of hamlets comprising a community and managing its affairs 
in accordance with traditions and customs; 


(c) every village shall have a Gram Sabha consisting of persons whose names 
are included in the electoral rolls for the Panchayat at the village level; 


(d) every Gram Sabha shall be competent to safeguard and preserve the tradi- 
tions and customs of the people, their cultural identity, community resources 
and the customary mode of dispute resolution; 


(e) every Gram Sabha shallI— 


(i) approve the plans, programmes and projects for social and economic 
development before such plans, programmes and projects are taken up 
for implementation by the Panchayat at the village level: 


(ii) be responsible for the identification or selection of persons as beneficiar- 
les under the poverty alleviation and other programmes; 
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(f) every Panchayat at the village level shall be required to obtain from the Gram 
Sabha a certification of utilisation of funds by that Panchayat for the plans, 
programmes and projects referred to in clause (e); 


— 


the reservation of seats in the Scheduled Areas at every Panchayat shall be in 
proportion to the population of the communities in the Panchayat for whom 
reservation is sought to be given under part IX of the Constitution: 


(g 


Provided that the reservation for the Scheduled Tribes shall not be less 
than one-half of the total number of seats; 


Provided further that all seats of Chairpersons of Panchayats at all levels 
shall be reserved for the Scheduled Tribes; 


(h) the State Government may nominate persons belonging to such Scheduled 
Tribes as have no representation in the Panchayat at the intermediate level or 


the Panchayat at the district level: 


— 


Provided that such nomination shall not exceed one-tenth of the total 
members to be elected in that Panchayat; 


(i) the Gram Sabha or the Panchayats at the appropriate level shall be consulted 
before making the acquisition of land in the Scheduled Areas for development 
projects and before re-settling or rehabilitating persons affected by such pro- 
jects in the Scheduled Area; the actual planning and implementation of the 
projects in the Scheduled Areas shall be coordinated at the State Level; 


(j) planing and management of minor water bodies in the Scheduled Area shall 
be entrusted to Panchayats at the appropriate level; 


(k) the recommendations of the Gram Sabha or the Panchayats at the appropriate 
level shall be made mandatory prior to grant of prospective license or mining 
lease for minor minerals in the Scheduled Areas; 


(l) the prior recommendation of the Gram Sabha or the Panchayats at the appro- 
priate level shall be made mandatory for grant of concession for the exploita- 
tion of minor minerals by auction; 


(m) while endowing Panchayats in the Scheduled Areas with such powers and 
authority as may be necessary to enable them to function as institutions of 
self-government, a State Legislature shall ensure that the Panchayats at the 
appropriate level and the Gram Sabha are endowed specifically with— 


(i) the power to enforce prohibition or to regulate or restrict the sale and 
consumption of any intoxicant, 


(ii) the ownership of minor forest produce; 


(iii) the power to prevent alienation of land in the Scheduled Areas and to 
take appropriate action to restore any unlawfully alienated land of a 
Scheduled Tribe; 


(iv) the power to manage village markets by whatever name called; 


(v) the power to exercise control over money lending to the Scheduled 


Tribes; 
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(vi) the power to exercise control over institutions and functionaries in all 
social sectors, 

(vii) the power to control over local plans and resources for such plans includ- 
ing tribal sub-plans; 

(n) the State legislations that may endow Panchayats with powers and authority 
as may be necessary to enable them to function as institutions of self-govern- 
ment shall contain safeguards to ensure that Panchayats at the higher level do 
not assume the powers and authority of any Panchayat at the lower level or 
the Gram Sabha; 


(0) the State Legislature shall endeavor to maintain the pattern of the Sixth 
Schedule to the Constitution while designing the administrative arrangements 
in the Panchayats at district level in the Scheduled Areas. 


(5) Not withstanding anything in Part IX of the Constitution with exceptions and modi- 
fications made by this Act, any provision of any law relating to Panchayats in 
force in the Scheduled Areas immediately before the date on which this Act 
receives the assent of President, which is inconsistent with the provisions of Part 
IX with such exceptions and modifications shall continue to be in force until 
amended or repealed by a competent Legislature or other competent authority or 
until the expirattion of one year from the date on which this Act receives the 
assent of the President. 


Provided that all the Panchayats existing immediately before such date shall continue 
till the expiration of their duration of their unless sooner dissolved by a resolution 
pased to that effect by the Legislative Assembly of that State or, in the case of a 
State having Legislative Council, by each House of the Legislature of the State. 
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U.N. Resolution on Forced Evictions 


The Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities. 


Recalling its tasks under Commission on Human Rights Resolution 8 (XXIII) regarding 
the question of violation of human rights, 


Considering that every woman, man and child has the right to a secure place to live 
in peace and dignity, 

Concerned that, according to United Nations figures, over one billion persons through- 
out the world are homeless or inadequately housed, and that this number is expected 
to rise 


Recalling the recognition and the legal foundations of the right to adequate housing 
in, inter alia, the Universal Declaration of Human Rights (Art. 25), the International 
Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights (Art. 11) and the Convention on 
the Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimination (Art. 5) 


Recalling also General Assembly Resolutions 41/46 and 42/46 and Resolution 
1986/36, 1987/22 and 1988/24 of the Commission on Human Rights, all entitled “Re- 
alization of the Right to Adequate Housing” 


Deeply concerned that forced evictions continue to be carried out in many States 
and in occupied territories throughout the world, as well as increasing homelessness, 


Conscious that governments often seek to disguise the violence that may be associ- 
ated with forced evictions by using terms such as “cleaning the urban environment”, 
“urban renewal’, “overcrowding” and “progress and development’, 


Disturbed that forced evictions and homelessness intensify social conflict and inequal- 
ity and almost invariably affect the poorest, most socially, economically, ecologically 
and politically disadvantaged and vulnerable sectors of society, while promoting the 


interests of more powerful social groups, 

Disturbed also that discrimination based on race, ethnic origin, nationality, gender, 
and social, economic and other status is often the actual motive behind forced evic- 
tions, 


Conscious that misguided development polices can result in mass forced evictions, 
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Aware that forced evictions can be carried out, sanctioned, demanded, proposed, 
initiated or tolerated by a number of actors, including, but not limited to, occupation 
authorities, national governments, local governments, developers, planners, landlords, 


property speculators and bilateral and international financial institutions and aid agen- 


cies, 
Emphasizing that the ultimate responsibility for preventing evictions rests with the 
governments, 


Concerned that eviction policies are frequently premeditated, well planned actions, 
often supported by legislation, 


Encouragéd by the increasing attention given to the issue of evictions by the United 
Nations Committee on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights, notably during its fourth 
session, at which it was pointed out that housing rights were subject to violations, 
particularly in the context of evictions, 


Further encouraged by recent pronouncements made in the United Nations Committee 
on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights during its fifth session, at which, inter alia, 
evictions in one country were declared to be incompatible with the right to housing, 


1. Draws the attention of the Commission on Human Rights to: 


(a) The illegal, null and void character of the establishment of settlements in 
occupied territories; 


(b) The fact that the practice of forced eviction constitutes a gross violation of 
human rights, in particular the right to adequate housing; 


(c) The need for immediate measures to be undertaken at all levels aimed at 
eliminating the practice of forced eviction; 


2) Recommends that the Commission on Human Rights encourage the governments 
to undertake policy and legislative measures aimed at curtailing the practice of 
forced eviction, including the conferral of legal security of tenure to those currently 
threatened with forced eviction, based upon effective consultation and negotiation 
with affected persons or groups; 


3) Emphasizes the importance of the provision of immediate, appropriate and suffi- 
cient compensation and/or alternative accommodation, consistent with the wishes 
and needs of persons and communities forcibly or arbitrarily evicted, following 
mutually satisfactory negotiations with the affected person(s) or groups(s); 


4) Decides to review the matter of forced eviction as a gross and consistent pattern 
of human rights violations affecting large numbers of people at its forty-fourth 
session. 


28th meeting 
August 26, 1991 
The resolution was adopted without a vote. 
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| L O Convention 107 


Convention Concerning the Protection and Integration of Indigenous and other Tribal 
and Semi-Tribal Populations in Independent Countries. 


The General Conference of the International Labor Organization, 


Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing Body of the International Labor 
Office, and 


Having met in its Fortieth Session on 5th June 1957, and 


Having decided upon the adoption of certain proposals with regard to the protection 
and integration of indigenous and other tribal and semi-tribal populations in inde- 
pendent countries, which is the sixth item on the agenda of the session, and 


Having determined that these proposals shall take the form of an international Con- 
vention, and 


Considering that the Declaration of Philadelphia affirms that all human beings have 
the right to pursue both their material well-being and their spiritual development in 
conditions of freedom and dignity of economic security and equal opportunity, and 


Considering that there exist in various independent countries indigenous and other 
tribal and semi-tribal populations which are not yet integrated into the national com- 
munity and whose social, economic or cultural situation hinders them from benefiting 
fully from the rights and advantages enjoyed by other elements of the population and 


Considering it desirable both for humanitarian reasons and in the interest of the coun- 
tries concerned to promote continued action to improve the living and working con- 
ditions of these populations by simultaneous action in respect of all the factors which 
have hitherto prevented them from sharing fully in the progress of the national com- 
munity of which they form part, and 


Considering that the adoption of general international standards on the subject with 
facilitate action to assure the protection of the populations concerned, their progressive 
integration into their respective national communities, and the improvement of their 


living and working conditions, and 


Noting that these standards have been framed with the cooperation of the United 
Nations, the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, the United 
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Article | 


i 


Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization and the World Health Or- 
ganization, at appropriate levels in their respective fields, and that it is proposed to 
seek their continuing cooperation in promoting and securing the applications of these 


standards, 


Adopts this twenty-sixth day of June of the year one thousand nine hundred and 
fifty-seven the following Convention, which may be cited as the Indigenous and Tribal 
Populations Convention, 1957; 


Part |: General Policy 


This Convention applies to 


(a) members of tribal or semi-tribal populations in independent countries whose 


(b) 


social and economic conditions are at a less advanced stage than the stage 
reached by the other sections of the national community, and whose status is 
regulated wholly or partially by their own customs or traditions or by special 
laws or regulations. 


members of tribal or semi-tribal populations in independent countries which 
are regarded as indigenous on account of their own from the populations 
which inhabited the country, or a geographic region of which the country 
belongs, at the time of conquest or colonization and which, irrespective of their 
legal status, live more in conformity with the social, economic and cultural 
institutions of that time than with the institutions of the nation to which they 
belong. 


2. For the purposes of this Convention, the term ‘semi-tribal’ includes groups and 


ARTICLE 2 
t. 


persons who, although they are in the process of losing their tribal characteristics, 
are not yet integrated into the national community. 


The indigenous and other tribal or semi-tribal populations mentioned in paragraphs 
1 and 2 of this Article are referred to hereinafter as ‘the populations concerned’. 


Governments shall have the primary responsibility for developing coordinated sys- 
tematic action for the protection of the populations concerned and their progres- 
sive integration into the life of their respective countries. 


Such action shall include measures for 


(a) enabling the said populations to benefit on an equal footing from the rights and 


opportunities which national laws or regulations grant to the other elements of 
the population 


(b) promoting the social, economic and cultural development of these populations 


and raising their standard of living; 
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(c) creating possibilities of national integration to the exclusion of measures tend- 
ing towards the artificial assimilation of these populations. 


3. The primary objective of all such action shall be the fostering of individual dignity, 
and the advancement of individual usefulness and initiative. 


4. Resource to force or coercion as a means of promoting the integration of these 
populations into the national community shall be excluded. 


ARTICLE 3 


1. So long as the social, economic and cultural conditions of the populations con- 
cerned prevent them from enjoying the benefits of the general laws of the country 
to which they belong, special measures shall be adopted for the protection of the 
institutions, persons, property and labor of these populations. 


2. Care shall be taken to ensure that such special measures of protection 
(a) are not used as a means of creating or prolonging a state of segregation; and 


(b) will be continued only so long as there is need for special protection and only 
to the extent that such protection is necessary. 


3. Enjoyment of the general rights of citizenship, without discrimination, shall not be 
prejudiced in any way by such special measures of protection. 


ARTICLE 4 


in applying the provisions of this Convention relation to the integration of the popu- 
lations concerned 


(a) due account shall be taken of the cultural and religious values and of the forms 
of social control existing among these populations, and of the nature of the 
problems which face them both as groups and as individuals when they un- 
dergo social and economic change; 


(b) the danger involved in disrupting the values and institutions of the said popula- 
tions unless they can be replaced by appropriate substitutes which the groups 
concerned are willing to accept shall be recognized; 


(c) policies aimed at mitigating the difficulties experienced by these populations in 
adjusting themselves to new conditions of life and work shall be adopted. 


ARTICLE 5 


In applying the provisions of this Convention relating to the protection and integration 
of the populations concerned, governments shall 


(a) seek the collaboration of these populations and of their representatives; 


(b) provide these populations with opportunities for the full development of their 
initiative; 

(c) stimulate by all possible means the development among these populations of 
civil liberties and the establishment of, or participation in, elective institutions. 
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ARTICLE 6 

The improvement of the conditions of life and work and level of education of the 
populations concerned shall be given high priority in plans for the over-all economic 
development of areas inhabited by these populations. Special projects for economic 
development of the ares in question shall also be so designed as to promote such 


improvement. 


ARTICLE 7 


1. In defining the rights and duties of the populations concerned regard shall be had 
to their customary laws. 


2. These populations shall be allowed to retain their own customs and institutions 
where these are not compatible with the national legal system or the objectives 
of integration programs. 


3. The application of the preceding paragraphs of this Article shall not prevent mem- 
bers of these populations from exercising, according to their individual capacity, 
the rights granted to all citizens and from assuming the corresponding duties. 


ARTICLE 8 


To the extent consistent with the interests of the national communities and with the 
national legal system 


(a) the methods of social control practiced by the populations concerned shall be 
used as far as possible for dealing with crimes or offenses committed by 
members of these populations; 


(b) where use of such methods of social control is not feasible, the customs of 
these populations in regard to penal matters shall be borne in mind by the 
authorities and courts dealing with such cases. 


ARTICLE 9 


Except in case prescribed by law for all citizens the exaction from the members of 
the populations concerned of compulsory personal services in any form, whether paid 
or not, shall be prohibited and punishable by law. 


ARTICLE 10 


1. Persons belonging to the populations concerned shall be specially safeguarded 
against the improper application of preventive detention and shall be able to take 
legal proceedings of their fundamental rights. 


2. In imposing penalties laid down by general law on members of these populations 
account shall be taken of the degree of cultural development of the populations 
concerned. 


3. Preference shall be given to methods of rehabilitation rather than confinement in 
prison. 
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Part Il: LAND 


ARTICLE 11 


The right of ownership, collective or individual, of the members of the populations 
concerned over the lands which these populations traditionally occupy shall be rec- 
ognized. 


ARTICLE 12 


1. The populations concerned shall not be removed without their free consent from 
their habitual territories except in accordance with national laws and regulations 
for reasons relating to national security, or in the interest of national economic 
development or of the health of the said populations. 


2. When in such cases removal of these populations is necessary as an exceptional 
measure, they shall be provided with lands of quality at least equal to that of the 
lands previously occupied by them, suitable to provide for their present needs 

_and future development. In cases where chances of alternative employment exist 
and where the populations concerned prefer to have compensation in money or 
in kind, they shall be so compensated under appropriate guarantees. 


3. Persons thus removed shall be fully compensated for any resulting loss or injury. 


ARTICLE 13 


{. Procedures for the transmission of rights of ownership and use of land which are 
established by the customs of the populations concerned shall be respected, 
within the frame work of national laws and regulations, in so far as they satisfy 
the needs of these populations and do not hinder their economic and social 
development. 


2. Arrangements shall be made to prevent persons who are not members of the 
populations concerned from taking advantage of these customs or lack of under- 
standing of the laws on the part of the members of these populations to secure 
the ownership or use of the lands belonging to such members. 


ARTICLE 14 


National agrarian programs shall secure to the populations concerned treatment 
equivalent to that accorded to other sections of the national community with regard 


to 


(a) the provision of more land for these populations when they have not the area 
necessary for providing the essentials of a normal existence, or for any possible 


increase in their numbers; 


(b) the provision of the means required to promote the development of the lands 


which these populations already possess. 
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PART III RECRUITMENT AND CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


ARTICLE 15 


t 


Each member shall, within the framework of national laws and regulations, adopt 
special measures to ensure the effective protection with regard to recruitment and 
conditions of employment of workers belonging to the populations concerned so 
long as they are not in a position to enjoy the protection granted by law to workers 


in general. 


Each Member shall do everything possible to prevent all discrimination between 
workers belonging to the populations concerned and other workers, in particular 


as regards 
(a) admission to employment, including skilled employment; 
(b) equal remuneration for work of equal value; 


(c) medical and social assistance, the prevention of employment injuries, work- 
men’s compensation, industrial hygiene and housing; 


(d) the right to association and freedom for all lawful trade union activities, and the 
right to conclude collective agreements with employers or employer's organi- 
zations. 


PART IV: 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING, HANDICRAFTS AND RURAL INDUSTRIES 


ARTICLE 16 


Persons belonging to the populations concerned shall enjoy the same opportunities 
as other citizens in respect of vocational training facilities. 


ARTICLE 17 
1. 


Whenever programs of vocational training of general application do not meet the 
special needs of persons belonging to the populations concerned governments 
shall provide special training facilities for such persons. 


These special training facilities shall be based on a careful study of the economic 
environment, stage of cultural development and practical needs of the various 
occupational groups among the said populations: they shall, in particular, enable 
the persons concerned to receive the training necessary for occupations for which 
these populations have traditionally shown aptitude. 


These special training facilities shall be provided as long as the stage of cultural 
development of the populations concerned requires them; with the advance of 
the process of integration they shall be replaced by the facilities provided for 
other citizens. 
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ARTICLE 18 


1. 


Handicrafts and rural industries shall be encouraged as factors in the economic 
development of the populations concerned in a manner which will enable these 
populations to raise their standard of living and adjust themselves to modern 
methods of production and marketing. 


Handicrafts and rural industries shall be developed in a manner which preserves 
the cultural heritage of these populations and improves their artistic values and 
particular modes of cultural expression. 


PART V: SOCIAL SECURITY AND HEALTH 


ARTICLE 19 


Existing social security schemes shall be extended progressively, where practicable, 
to cover 


(a) wage earners belonging to the populations concerned; 


(b) other persons belonging to these populations. 


ARTICLE 20 


- 


Governments shall assume the responsibility for providing adequate health serv- 
ices for the populations concerned. 


The organization of such services shall be based on systematic studies of the 
social, economic and cultural conditions of the populations concerned. 


The development of such services shall be coordinated with general measures 
of social, economic and cultural development. 


PART VI: EDUCATION AND MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 


ARTICLE 21 


Measures shall be taken to ensure that members of the populations concerned have 
the opportunity to acquire education at all levels on an equal footing with the rest of 
the national community. 


ARTICLE 22 


1. 


Education programs for the populations concerned shall be adapted as regards 
methods and techniques, to the stage these populations have reached in the 
process of social, economic and cultural integration in the national community. 


> The formulation of such programs shall normally be preceded by ethnological 
surveys. 
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ARTICLE 23 


1. Children belonging to the populations concerned shall be taught to read and write 
| in their mother tongue or, where this is not practicable, in the language most 


commonly used by the group to which they belong. 


2. Provision shall be made for a progressive transition from the mother tongue or 
the vernacular language to the national language or to one of the official lan- 


guages of the country. 


3. Appropriate measures shall, as far as possible, be taken to preserve the mother 
tongue or the vernacular language. 


ARTICLE 24 


The imparting of general knowledge and skills that will help children to become inte- 
grated into the national community shall be an aim of primary education for the popu- 
lations concerned. 


ARTICLE 25 


Educational measures shall be taken among other sections of the national community 
and particularly among those that are in most direct contact with the populations 
concerned with the object of eliminating prejudices that they may harbor in respect 
of these populations. 

ARTICLE 26 


1. Governments shall adopt measures, appropriate to the social and cultural char- 
acteristics of the populations concerned, to make known to them their rights and 
duties, especially in regard to labor and social welfare. 


2. If necessary this shall be done by means of written translations and through the 
use of media of mass communication in the languages of these populations. 


PART Vil : ADMINISTRATION 


ARTICLE 27 


1. The governmental authority responsible for the matters covered in this convention 
shall create or develop agencies to administer the program involved. 


2. These programs shall include 


(a) Planning, coordination and execution of appropriate measures for the social, 
economic and cultural development of the populations concerned. 


(b) Proposing of legislative and other measures to the competent authorities; 


(c) Supervision of the application of these measures. 
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PART Vil: GENERAL PROVISIONS 


ARTICLE 28 


The nature and scope of the measures to be taken to give effect to this Convention 
shall be determined in a flexible manner having regard to the conditions characteristic 
of each country. 


ARTICLE 29 


The application of the provisions of this convention shall not affect benefits conferred 
in the populations concerned in pursuance of other Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions. 


ARTICLE 30 


The formal ratification of this convention shall be communicated to the Director-Gen- 
eral of the International Labor Office for registration. 


ARTICLE 31 


1. The Convention shall be binding only upon those members of the International 
Labor Organization whose ratifications have been registered with the Director— 
General. 


2 It shall come into force twelve months after the date on which the ratifications of 
two Members have been registered with the Director-General. 


3. Thereafter, this Convention shall come into force for any Member twelve months 
after the date on which its ratification has been registered. 


ARTICLE 32 


4. AMember which has ratified this Convention may denounce it after the expiration 
of ten years from the date on which the Convention first comes into force, by an 
act communicated to the Director-General of the International Labor Office for 
registration. Such denunciation shall not take effect until one year after the date 
on which it is registered. 


9. Each Member which has ratified this Convention and which does not, within the 
year following the expiration of the period of ten years mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph, exercise the right of denunciation provided for in this Article, will be 
bound for another period of ten years and, thereafter, may denounce this Con- 
vention at the expiration of each period of ten years under the terms provided 


for in this Article. 


ARTICLE 33 


1. The Director-General of the International Labor Office shall notify all members of 
the International Labor Organization of the registration of all ratifications and de- 
nunciations communicated to him by the members of the Organization. 
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2. When notifying the Members of the Organization of the registration of the second 
| ratification communicated to him, the Director-General shall draw the attention of 
the Members of the Organization to the date upon which the Convention will 


come into force. 


ARTICLE 34 

The Director-General of the International Labor Office shall communicate to the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations for registration in accordance with Article 102 of 
the Charter of the United Nations full particulars of all ratifications and acts of denun- 
ciation registered by him in accordance with the provisions of the preceding Article. 


ARTICLE 35 


All such times as it may consider necessary the Governing Body of the International 
Labor Office shall present to the General Conference a report on the working of this 
Convention and shall examine the desirability of placing on the agenda of the Con- 
ference the question of its revision in whole or in part. 


ARTICLE 36 


1. Should the Conference adopt a new Convention revising this convention in whole 
or in part, then, unless the new Convention otherwise provides. 


(a) the ratification by a Member of the new revising Convention shall ipso jure 
involve the immediate denunciation of this Convention, notwithstanding the 
provisions of Article 32 above, if an when the new revising convention shall 
have come into force. 


(b) as from the date when the new revising Convention comes into force this 
Convention shall cease to be open to ratification by the Members. 


2. This Convention shall in any case remain in force in its actual form and content 
for those Members which have ratified it but have not ratified the revising Con- 
vention. 
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ILO Convention 169 


Concerning indigenous and tribal peoples in independent countries 
The General Conference of the International Labor Organization 


Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing body of the International Labor 
office, and having met in its 76th session on 7 June 1989, and 


Noting the international standards contained on the Indigenous and tribal populations 
Convention and Recommendation, 1957 and, 


Recalling the terms of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, the International 
Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights, the International Covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights and the many international instruments on the prevention of 
discrimination, and 


Considering that the developments which have taken place in international law since 
1957, as well as developments in the situation of indigenous and tribal people in all 
regions of the world, have made it appropriate to adopt new international standards 
on the subject with a view to removing the assimilationist orientation of the earlier 


standards, and 


Recognizing the aspirations of these peoples to exercise control over their own in- 
stitutions, ways of life and economic development and to maintain and develop their 
identities, languages and religions, within the framework of the states in which the 


live, and 


Noting that in many parts of the world these peoples are unable to enjoy their fun- 
damental human rights to the same degree and the rest of the population of the 
states within which they live, and that their law, values, customs and perspectives 


have often been eroded, and 


Calling attention to the distinctive contributions of indigenous and tribal peoples to 
the cultural diversity and social and ecological harmony of human kind and to inter- 
national cooperation and understanding, and 


Noting that the following provisions have been framed with the cooperation of the 
United Nations, the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
and the World Health Organization, as well as of the Inter-American Indian Institute, 
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at the appropriate levels and in their respective fields, and that it is proposed to 
continue this cooperation in promoting and curing the application of these provisions, 


and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain Proposals with regard to the partial 
revision of the Indigenous and Tribal Population Convention, 1957 (No.107), which is 
the fourth item on the agenda of the session, and 


Having determined that these proposals shall take the form of an international Con- 
vention, revising the Indigenous and Tribal Populations Convention, 1957; 


Adopts this twenty-seventh day of June of the year one thousand nine hundred and 
eight-nine the following Convention which may be cited as the Indigenous and Tribal 
Peoples Convention, 1989; 


Part |: General Policy 


ARTICLE 1 
1. This convention applies to: 


(a) tribal peoples in independent countries whose social, cultural and economic 
conditions distinguish them from other sections of the national community and 
whose status is regulated wholly or partially by their own customs or traditions 
or by special laws or regulations; 


(b) Peoples in independent countries who are regarded as indigenous on account 
of their descent from the population which inhabited the country or a geo- 
graphical region to which the country belongs, at the time of conquest or 
colonization or the establishment of present state boundaries and who, irre- 
spective of their legal status retain some or all of their own social, economic, 
cultural and political institution. 


2. Self-identification as indigenous or tribal shall be regarded as a fundamental cri- 
terion for determining the groups to which the provisions of this Convention apply. 


3. The use of the term “Peoples” in this Convention shall not be construed as having 
any implications as regards the rights which may attach to the term under inter- 
national law. 


ARTICLE 2 


1. Governments shall have the responsibility for developing, with the participation of 
the peoples concerned, coordinated and systematic action to protect the rights 
of these peoples and to guarantee respect for their integrity. 


2. Such action shall include measures for: 


(a) ensuring that members of these peoples benefit on an equal footing from the 
rights and opportunities which national laws and regulations grant to other 
members of the population; 
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(b) promoting the full realization of the social, economic, and cultural rights of 
these peoples with respect for their social and cultural identity, their customs 
and traditions and their institutions; 


(c) assisting the members of the peoples concerned to eliminate socio-economic 
gaps that may exist between indigenous and other members of the national 
community, in a manner compatible with their aspirations and ways of life. 


ARTICLE 3 


1. Indigenous and tribal peoples shall enjoy the full measure of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms without hindrances or discrimination. The provision of the 
Convention shall be applied without discrimination to male and female members 
of these peoples. 


9 No form of force or coercion shall be used in violation of the human rights and 
fundamental freedoms of the peoples concerned, including the rights contained 
in this Convention. 


ARTICLE 4 


1. Special measures shall be adopted as appropriate for safeguarding the persons, 
institutions, property, labor, cultures and environment of the peoples concerned. 


2. Such special measures shall not be contrary to the freely expressed wishes of 
the peoples concerned. 


3. Enjoyment of the general rights of citizenship, without discrimination, shall not be 
prejudiced in any way by such special measures. 

ARTICLE 5 

in applying the provisions of this Convention: 


(a) the social, cultural, religious and spiritual values and practices of these peo- 
ples shall be recognized and protected, and due account shall be taken of the 
nature of the problems which face them both as groups and as individuals; 


(b) the integrity of the values, practices and institutions of these peoples shall be 
respected; 


(c) policies aimed at mitigating the difficulties experienced by these peoples in 
facing new conditions of life and work shall be adopted, with the participation 
and cooperation of the people affected. 


ARTICLE 6 


1. In applying the provisions of this Convention, governments shall; 


(a) Consult the peoples concerned, through appropriate procedures and in par- 
ticular through their representative institutions, whenever consideration is be- 
ing given to legislate or administrative measures which may affect them 


directly; 
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(b) establish means by which these peoples can freely participate, to at least the 
same extent as other sectors of the population, at all levels of decision-making 
in elective institutions and administrative and other bodies responsible for 
policies and programs which concern them, 


(c) establish means for the full development of these peoples’ own institutions and 
initiatives, and in appropriate cases provide the resources necessary for this 


purpose. 


2. The consultations carried out in application of this Convention shall be undertaken, 


in good faith and in a form appropriate to the circumstances, with the objective 
of achieving agreement or consent to the proposed measures. 


ARTICLE 7 


R 


The peoples concerned shall have the right to decide their own priorities for the 
process of development as it affects their lives, beliefs, institutions and spiritual 
well-being and the lands they occupy or otherwise use, and to exercise control, 
to the extent possible, over their own economic, social and cultural development. 
In addition, they shall participate in the formulation, implementation and evaluation 
of plans and programs for national and regional development which may affect 
them directly. 


The improvement of the conditions of life and work and levels of health and 
education of the peoples concerned, with their participation and cooperation, shall 
be a matter of priority in plans for the overall economic development of areas 
they inhabit. Special projects for the development of the areas in question shall 
also be designed as to promote such improvement. 


Governments shall ensure that, whenever appropriate, studies are carried Out, in 
cooperation with the peoples concerned to asses the social, Spiritual, cultural and 
environmental impact on them of planned development activities. The results of 
these studies shall be considered as fundamental criteria for the implementation 
of these activities. 


Govefhments shall take measures, in cooperation with the peoples concerned to 
protect and preserve the environment of the territories they inhabit. 


ARTICLE 8 


1. 


In applying national laws and regulations to the peoples concerned, due regard 
shall be had to their customs or customary laws. 


These peoples shall have the right to retain their own customs and institutions, 
where these are not incompatible with fundamental rights defined by the national 
legal system and with internationally recognized human rights. Procedures shall 
be established, wherever necessary, to resolve conflicts which may arise in the 
application of this principle. 


The application of paragraphs 1 and 2 of this Article shall not prevent members 
of these peoples from exercising the rights granted to all citizens and some as- 
suming the corresponding duties. 
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ARTICLE 9 


1. To the extent compatible with the national legal system and internationally rec- 
ognized human rights, the methods customarily practiced by the peoples con- 
cerned for dealing with offenses committed by their members shall be respected. 


2. The customs of these peoples in regard to penal matters shall be taken into 
consideration by the authorities and courts dealing with such cases. 


ARTICLE 10 


1. In imposing penalties laid down by general law on members of these peoples, 
account shall be taken of their economic, social and cultural characteristics. 


2. Preference shall be given to methods of punishment other than confinement in 
prison. 


ARTICLE 11 


The exaction from members of these peoples concerned of compulsory personal serv- 
ices in any form, whether paid or unpaid, shall be prohibited and punishable, except 
in cases prescribed by the law for all citizens. 


ARTICLE 12 


The peoples concerned shall be safeguarded against abuse of their rights, shall be 
able to take legal proceedings, either individually or through their representative bod- 
ies, for the effective protection of these rights. Measures shall be taken to ensure 
that members of these peoples can understand, and be understood in, legal proceed- 
ings, where necessary through the provision of interpretation or by other effective 
means. 


PART Il: LAND 
ARTICLE 13 


1. In applying the provisions of this part of the Convention governments shall respect 
the special importance for the cultures and spiritual values of the peoples con- 
cerned of their relationship with the lands or territories, or both as applicable, 
which they occupy or otherwise use, and in particular the collective aspects of 
this relationship. 


2 The use of the term “Lands” in Article 15 and 16 shall include the concept of 
territories, which covers the total environment of the areas which the peoples 
concerned occupy or otherwise use. 


ARTICLE 14 


1. The rights of ownership and possession of the peoples concerned over the lands 
which they traditionally occupy shall be recognized. In addition, measures shall 
be taken in appropriate cases to safeguard the right of the peoples concerned 
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to use the lands exclusively occupied by them, but to which they have traditionally 
had access for their subsistence and traditional activities. Particular attention shall 
be paid to the situation of nomadic peoples and shifting cultivators in this respect. 


Governments shall take steps as necessary to identify the lands which the peoples 
concerned traditionally occupy, and to guarantee effective protection of their rights 


of ownership and possession. 


Adequate procedures shall be established within the national legal system to 
resolve land claims by the peoples concerned. 


ARTICLE 15 


1. 


The rights of the peoples concerned to the natural resources pertaining to their 
lands shall be specially safeguarded. These rights include the right of these peo- 
ples to participate in the use, management and conservation of these resources. 


In cases in which the state retains the ownership of mineral or sub-surface re- 
sources or rights to other resources pertaining to lands, governments shall es- 
tablish or maintain procedures through which they shall consult these peoples, 
with a view to ascertaining whether and to what degree their interest would be 
prejudiced, before undertaking or permitting any programs for the exploration or 
exploitation of such resources pertaining to their lands. The peoples concerned 
shall whenever possible participate in the benefits of such activities, and shall 
receive fair compensation for any damages which they may sustain as a result 
of such activities. 


ARTICLE 16 


| 


5. 


Subject to the following paragraphs of this Article, the people concerned shall not 
be removed from the lands which they occupy. - 


Where the relocation of these peoples in considered necessary as an exceptional 
measure, such relocation shall take place only with their free and informed con- 
sent. Where their consent cannot be obtained, such relocation shall take place 
only following appropriate procedures established by national laws and regula- 
tions, including public inquiries where appropriate, which provide the opportunity 
for effective representation of the peoples concerned. 


Whenever possible, these peoples shall have the right to return to their traditional 
lands as soon as the grounds for relocation ceases to exist. 


When such return is not possible, as determined by agreement or in the absence 
of such agreement, through appropriate procedures, these peoples shall be pro- 
vided in all possible cases, with lands of quality and legal status at least equal 
to that of the land previously occupied by them, suitable to provide for their 
present needs and future development. Where the peoples concerned express a 
preference for compensation in money or in kind, they shall be so compensated 
under appropriate guarantees. 


Persons thus relocated shall be fully compensated for any resulting loss or injury. 
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ARTICLE 17 


1. Procedures established by the peoples concerned for the transmission of land 
rights among members of these peoples shall be respected. 


2. The peoples concerned shall be consulted whenever consideration is being given 
to their capacity to alienate their lands or otherwise transmit their rights outside 
their own community. 


3. Persons not belonging to these peoples shall be prevented from taking advan- 
tages of their customs or lack of understanding of the laws on the part of their 
members to secure the ownership, possession or use of the land belonging to 
them. 


ARTICLE 18 


Adequate penalties shall be established by law for unauthorized intrusion upon, or 
use of the lands of peoples concerned, and governments shall take measures to 
prevent such offenses. 


ARTICLE 19 


National agrarian programs shall secure to the peoples concerned treatment equiva- 
lent to that accorded to the other sectors of the population with regard to: 


(a) the provision of more land for these peoples when they have not the area 
necessary for providing the essentials of a normal existence, or for any possi- 
ble increase in their numbers. } 


(b) The provision of the means required to promote the development of the lands 
which these peoples already possess. 


Part Ill RECRUITMENT AND CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


ARTICLE 20 


1. Governments shall, within the framework of national laws and regulations and in 
cooperation with the peoples concerned, adopt special measures to ensure the 
effective protection with regard to recruitment and conditions of employment of 
workers belonging to these peoples, to the extent that they are not effectively 
protected by the laws applicable to workers in general. 


2 Governments shall do everything possible to prevent any discrimination between 
workers belonging to the peoples concerned and other workers, in particular as 


regards: 


(a) admission to employment, including skilled employment, as well as, measures 
for promotion and advancement; 


(b) equal remuneration for work of equal value; 


(c) medical and social assistance, occupational safety and health, all social secu- 
rity benefits and any other occupationally related benefits, and housing; 
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(d) the right of association and freedom for all lawful trade union activities, and the 
| right to conclude collective agreements with employers or employers organiza- 


tions. 


3. The measures taken shall include measures to ensure: 


(a) that workers belonging to the peoples concerned, including seasonal, causal 
and migrant workers in agricultural and other employment, as well as those 
employed by labor contractors, enjoy the protection afforded by the national 
law and practice to other such workers in the same sectors, and that they are 
fully informed of their rights under labor legislation and of the means of redress 
available to them; 


(b) that workers belonging to these peoples are not subject to working conditions 
hazardous to their health, in particular through exposure to pesticides or other 
toxic substances; 


(c) that workers belonging to these peoples are not subjected to coercive recruit- 
ment systems, including bonded labor and other forms of debt servitude: 


(d) that workers belonging to these peoples enjoy equal opportunities and equal 
treatment in employment for men and women, and protection from sexual 
harassment. 


4. Particular attention shall be paid to the establishment of adequate labor inspection 


services in areas where workers belonging to the peoples concerned undertake 
wage employment, in order to ensure compliance with the provision of this part 
of this Convention. 


PART IV: 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING, HANDICRAFTS, AND RURAL INDUSTRIES 


ARTICLE 21 


Members of the people concerned shall enjoy opportunities at least equal to those of 
other citizens in respect of vocational training measures. 


ARTICLE 22 


1. 


Measures shall be taken to promote the voluntary participation of members of 
the peoples concerned in vocational training program of general application. 


Whenever existing programs of vocational training of general application do not 
meet the special needs of the peoples concerned government shall, with the 
participation of these peoples ensure the provision of special training programs 
and facilities. 


Any special training programs shall be based on the economic, environment, 
social and cultural conditions and practical needs of the peoples concerned. Any 
Studies made in this connection shall be carried Out in cooperation with these 
peoples, who shall be consulted on the Organization and operation of such pro- 
grams. Where feasible, these peoples shall progressively assume responsibility 
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for the organization and operation of such special training programs, if they so 
decide. 


ARTICLE 23 


1. Handicrafts, rural and community-based industries, and subsistence economy and 
traditional activities of the peoples concerned, such as hunting, fishing, trapping, 
and gathering will be recognized as important factors in the maintenance of their 
cultures and development. Government shall, with the participation of these people 
and — appropriate, ensure that these activities are strengthened and pro- 
moted. . 


2. Upon the request of the peoples concerned, appropriate technical and financial 
assistance shall be provided wherever possible, taking into account the traditional 
technologies and cultural characteristics of these peoples, as well as the impor- 
tance of sustainable and equitable development. 


PART V: SOCIAL SECURITY AND HEALTH 


ARTICLE 24 


Social security schemes shall be extended progressively to cover the peoples con- 
cerned, and applied without discrimination against them. 


ARTICLE 25 


4. Government shall ensure that adequate health services are made available to 
the peoples concerned or shall provide them with resources to allow them to 
design and deliver such services under their own responsibility and control, so 
that they may enjoy the highest attainable standard of physical and mental health. 


2. Health services shall, to the extent possible, be community based. These services 
shall be planned and administered in cooperation with the peoples concerned 
and take into account their economic, geographic, social and cultural conditions 
as well as their traditional preventive care, healing practices and medicines. 


3. The health care system shall give preference to the training and employment of 
local community health workers, and focus on primary health care while main- 
taining strong links with other levels of health care services. 


4. The provision of such health services shall be coordinated with other social, eco- 
nomic and cultural measures in the country. 


PART VI EDUCATION AND MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 


ARTICLE 26 


Measures shall be taken to ensure that members of the peoples concerned have the 
opportunity to acquire education at all levels on at least an equal footing with the rest 
of the national community. | 
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ARTICLE 27 
] les concerned shall be developed 
1. Education programs and services for the peop 3 2 
and Bee roxio: in cooperation with them to address their special needs, and 
shall incorporate their histories, their knowledge and technologies, their value 
systems and their further social, economic and cultural aspirations. 


2. The competent authority shall ensure the training of members of these peoples, 
and their involvement, in the formulation and implementation of education pro- 
grams, with a view to the progressive transfer of responsibility for the conduct of 
these programs to these peoples as appropriate. 


3. In addition, governments shall recognize the right of these peoples to establish 
their own educational institutions and facilities, provided that such institutions meet 
minimum standards established by the competent authority in consultation with 
these peoples. Appropriate resources shall be provided for this purpose. 


ARTICLE 28 


1. Children belonging to the peoples concerned shall, wherever practicable, be 
taught to read and write in their own indigenous languages or in the languages 
most commonly used by the group to which they belong. When this is not prac- 
ticable, the competent authorities shall undertake consultations with these peo- 
ples, with a view to the adoption of measures to achieve this objective. 


2. Adequate measures shall be taken to ensure that these peoples have the oppor- 
tunity to attain fluency in the national language or in one of the official languages 
of the country. 


3. Measures shall be taken to preserve and promote the development and practice 
of the indigenous languages of the peoples con¢erned. 


ARTICLE 29 


The imparting of general knowledge and skills that will help children belonging to the 
peoples concerned to participate fully and on an equal footing in their own community 
and in the national community shall be an aim of education for these peoples. 


ARTICLE 30 


1. Government shall adopt measures appropriate to the traditions and cultures of 
the peoples concerned to make known to them their rights and duties, especially 
in regard to labor, economic opportunities, education and health matters, social 
welfare and their rights deriving from this Convention. 


2. If necessary, this shall be done by means of written translations and through the 
use of mass communications in the languages of these peoples. 


ARTICLE 31 
Educational measures shall be taken among all sections of the national community, 
and particularly among those that are in most direct contact with the peoples con- 
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cerned, with the object of eliminating prejudices that they may harbor in respect of 
these peoples. 


To this end, efforts shall be made to ensure that history textbooks and other educa- 
tional materials provide a fair, accurate and informative portrayal of the societies and 
cultures of these peoples. 


PART Vil: CONTACTS AND COOPERATION ACROSS BORDERS 


ARTICLE 32 


Government shall take appropriate measures, including by means of international! 
agreements, to facilitate contacts and cooperation between indigenous and tribal peo- 
ples across borders, including activities in the economic, social, cultural, spiritual and 
environmental fields. 


PART VII: ADMINISTRATION 


ARTICLE 33 


1. The Governmental authority responsible for the matters covered in this Convention 
shall ensure that agencies or other appropriate mechanisms exist to administer 
the programs affecting the peoples concerned, and shall ensure that they have 
the means necessary for the proper fulfillment of the functions assigned them. 


2. These programs shall include the planning, coordination, execution and evalu- 
ation, in cooperation with the peoples concerned of the measures provided for in 
this Convention; the proposing of legislative and other measures to the competent - 
authorities and supervision of the application of the measures taken, in coopera- 
tion with the peoples concerned. 


PART IX : GENERAL PROVISIONS 


ARTICLE 34 


The nature and scope of the measures to be taken to give effect to this convention 
shall be determined in a flexible manner, having regard to the conditions characteristic 


of each country. 


ARTICLE 35 


The application of the provisions of this convention shall not adversely affect rights 
and benefits of the peoples concerned pursuant to other Conventions and Recom- 
mendations, international instruments, treaties, or national laws, awards, Custom or 


agreements. 
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PART X : FINAL PROVISIONS 


ARTICLE 36 
This Convention revises the Indigenous and Tribal Populations Convention, 1957. 


ARTICLE 37 


The formal ratifications of this Convention shall be communicated to the Director-Gen- 
eral of the International Labor Office for registration. 


ARTICLE 38 


1. This Convention shall be binding only upon those Members of the International 
Labor Organization whose ratifications have been registered with Director-Gen- 


eral. 


2. It shall come into force twelve months after the date on which the ratifications of 
two Members have been registered with the Director-General. 


3. Thereafter, this Convention shall come into force for any Member twelve months 
after the date on which its ratification has been registered. 


ARTICLE 39 


1. A Member which has ratified this Convention may denounce it after the expiration 
of ten years from the date on which the Convention first comes into force, by an 
act communicated to the Director-General of the International Labor Office for 
registration. Such denunciations shall not take effect until one year after the date 
on which it is registered. | 


2. Each Member which has ratified this Convention and which does not, within the 
year following the expiration of the period of ten years mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph, exercise the right of denunciation provided for in this Article, will be 
bound for another period of ten years, and thereafter. may denounce this Con- 
vention at the expiration of each period of ten years under the terms provided 
for in this Article. 


ARTICLE 40 


1. The Director-General of the International Labor Office shall notify all Members of 
the International Labor Organization of the registration of all ratifications and de- 
nunciations communicated to him by the Members of the Organization. 


2. Then notifying the members of the Organization of the registration of the second 
ratification communicated to him, the Director-General shall draw the attention of 
the Members of the Organization to the date upon which the Convention will 
come into force. 
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ARTICLE 41 


The Director-General of the International Labor Office shall communicate to the Sec- 
retary General of the United Nations for registration in accordance with Article 102 of 
the Charter of the United Nations full particulars of all ratifications and acts of denun- 
ciation registered by him, in accordance with the provision of the preceding Article. 


ARTICLE 42 


At such times as it may consider necessary the Governing Body of the International 
Labor Office shall present to the General Conference a report on the working of this 
Convention and shall examine the desirability of placing on the agenda of the Con- 
ference the question of its revision in whole or in part. 


ARTICLE 43 


1. Should the Conference adopt a new Convention revising the Convention in whole 
or in part, then, unless the new Convention otherwise provides: 


(a) the ratification by a Member of the new revising Convention shall ipso jure 
involve the immediate denunciation of this Convention, notwithstanding the 
provisions of Article 39 above, if and when the new revising Convention shall 
have come into force; 


(b) as from the date when the new revising Convention comes into force this 
Convention shall cease to be open to ratification by the Members. 


2. This Convention shall in any case remain in force in its actual form and content 
for those Members which have ratified it but have not ratified the revising Con- 
vention. 


ARTICLE 44 


The English and French versions of the text of this Convention are equally authori- 
tative. 
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World Bank Operational Directive 4.20 


Indigenous peoples 


Introduction: 


1. This directive describes bank policies and processing procedures for projects that 
effect indigenous peoples. It sets out basic definitions, policy objectives, guidelines 
for the design and implementation of project provisions or components for indige- 
nous peoples, and processing and documentation requirements 


2. The directive provides policy guidance to 
(a) ensure that indigenous people benefit from development projects, and 


(b) avoid or mitigate potentially adverse effects on indigenous people caused by 
Bank-assisted activities. Special action is required where Bank investments 
affect indigenous peoples, tribes, ethnic minorities, or other groups whose 
social and economic status restricts their capacity to assert their interests and 
rights in land and other productive resources. 


Definitions: 


3. The terms indigenous peoples, indigenous ethnic minorities, tribal groups, and 
scheduled tribes describe social groups with a social and cultural identity distinct 
from the dominant society that makes them vulnerable to being disadvantaged in 
the development process. For the purposes of this directive, indigenous peoples 
is the term that will be used to refer to these groups. 


4. Within their national constitutions, statutes, and relevant legislation, many of the 
Bank's borrower countries include specific definitional clauses and legal frame- 
works that provide a preliminary basis for identifying indigenous peoples. 


5. Because of the varied and changing contexts in which indigenous peoples are 
found, no single definition can capture their diversity. Indigenous people are com- 
monly among the poorest segments of a population. They engage in economic 
activities that range from shifting agriculture in or near forests to wage labor or 
even small-scale market oriented activities. Indigenous peoples can be identified 
in particular geographical areas by the presence in varying degrees of the fol- 
lowing characteristics: 


(a) a close attachment to ancestral territories and to the natural resources in these 


areas; } 
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(b) self-identification and identification by others‘as members of a distinct cultural 
group; 


(c) an indigenous language, often different from the national language; 
(d) presence of customary social and political institutions; and 


(e) primarily subsistence-oriented production. 


Task Managers (TMs) must exercise judgment in determining the populations to which- 
this directive applies and should make use of specialized anthropological and socio- 
logical experts throughout the project cycle. 


Objective and Policy. 


6. 
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The Bank’s broad objective towards indigenous peoples, as for all the people in 
its member countries, is to ensure that the development process fosters full re- 
spect for their dignity, human rights, and cultural uniqueness. More specifically, 
the objective at the center of this directive is to ensure that indigenous peoples 
do not suffer adverse effects during the development process, particularly from 
Bank-financed projects, and that they receive culturally compatible social and 
economic benefits. 


How to approach indigenous peoples affected by development projects is a con- 
troversial issue. Debate is often phrased as a choice between two opposed po- 
sitions. One pole is to insulate indigenous populations whose cultural and 
economic practices make it difficult for them to deal with powerful outside groups. 
The advantages of this approach are the special protection that are provided and 
the reservation of cultural distinctiveness; the costs are the benefits foregone from 
development programs. The other pole argues that indigenous people must be 
acculturated to dominant society values and economic activities so that they can 
participate in national development. Here the benefits can include improved social 
and economic opportunities, but the cost is often the gradual loss of cultural 


differences. 


The Bank's policy is that the strategy for addressing the issues pertaining to 
indigenous peoples must be based on the informed participation of the indigenous 
people themselves. Thus, identifying local preferences through direct consultation, 
incorporation of indigenous knowledge into project approaches, and appropriate 
early use of experienced specialists are core activities for any project that affects 
indigenous peoples and their rights to natural and economic resources. 


Cases will occur, especially when dealing with the most isolated groups, where 
adverse impacts are unavoidable and adequate mitigation plans have not been 
developed. In such situations the Bank will not appraise projects until suitable 
plans are developed by the borrower and reviewed by the Bank. In other cases, 
indigenous people may wish to be and can be incorporated into the development 
process. In sum, a full range of positive actions by the borrower must ensure 
that indigenous people benefit from development investments. 
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Bank Role. 


10. The Bank addresses issues on indigenous peoples through 
(a) country economic and sector work, 
(b) technical assistance, and 


(c) investment project components or provisions. 


Issues concerning indigenous peoples can arise in a variety of sectors that con- 
cern the Bank. Those involving, for example, agriculture, road construction, for- 
estry, hydropower, mining, tourism, education and the environment should be 
carefully screened. (Displacement of indigenous people can be particularly dam- 
aging, and special efforts should be made to avoid it. See OD 4.30, Involuntary 
resettlement, for additional policy guidances on resettlement issues involving in- 
digenous people). Issues related to indigenous peoples are commonly identified 
through the environmental assessment or social impact assessment processes, 
and appropriate measures should be taken under environmental mitigation actions 
(see OD 4.01, Environmental Assessment, to be issued). 


11. Country Economic and Sector work. 


Country departments should maintain information on trends in government policies 
and institutions that deal with indigenous peoples. Issues concerning indigenous 
peoples should be addressed explicitly in sector and subsector work and brought 
into the Bank-country dialogue. National development policy frameworks and in- 
Stitutions for indigenous peoples often need to be Strengthened in order to create 
a stronger basis for designing and processing Projects with components dealing 
with indigenous peoples. 


12. Technical Assistance 


Technical assistance to develop the borrower's abilities to address issues on 
indigenous peoples can be provided by the Bank. Technical assistance is normally 
given within the context of project preparation, but technical assistance may also 
be needed to strengthen the relevant government institutions or to support de- 
velopment initiatives taken by indigenous people themselves. 


13. Investment Projects. 


For an investment project that affects indigenous peoples, the borrower should 
prepare an indigenous peoples development plan that is consistent with the Bank's 
policy. Any project that affects indigenous peoples is expected to include com- 
ponents or provisions that incorporate such a plan. When the bulk of the direct 
project beneficiaries are indigenous peoples, the Bank's concerns would be ad- 
dressed by the project itself and the provisions of this OD would thus apply to 
the project in its entirety. 
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Indigenous Peoples Development Plan. 


(Regionally specific technical guidelines for preparing indigenous peoples components, 
and case studies of best practices are available trom the Regional Environment Di- 
visions (REDs)). 


14. Prerequisites of successful development plan for indigenous peoples are as fol- 


lows: 


(a) 


~_— 
Oo 
— 


(c 


~— 


(d 


~— 


(h) 


Contents. 


The key step up in project design is the preparation of a Culturally appropriate 
development plan based on full consideration of the options preferred by the 
indigenous people affected by the project. 


Studies should make all efforts to anticipate adverse trends likely to be in- 
duced by the project and develop the means to avoid or mitigate harm. (For 
guidance on indigenous peoples and environmental assessment procedures, 
see OD 4.01. Environmental Assessment, and Chapter 7 of World Bank, 
Environmental Source book, Technical paper No. 139 (Washington 
D.C.,1991)). 


The institutions responsible for government interaction with indigenous peo- 
ples should possess the social, technical and legal skills needed for carrying 
out the proposed development activities. Implementation arrangements should 
be kept simple. They should normally involve appropriate existing institutions, 
local organizations, and non governmental organizations (NGOs) with exper- 
tise in matters relating to indigenous peoples. 


Local patterns of social organization, religious beliefs and resource use should 
be taken into account in the plan’s design. 


Development activities should support production systems that are well 
adapted to the needs and environment of indigenous peoples, and should help 
production systems under stress to attain sustainable levels. 


The plan should avoid creating or aggravating the dependency of indigenous 
people on project entities. Planning should encourage early hand-over of pro- 
ject management to local people. As needed, the plan should include general 
education and training in management skills for indigenous people from the 
onset of the project. 


Successful planning for indigenous peoples frequently requires long lead 
times, as well as arrangements for extended follow-up. Remote or neglected 
areas where little previous experience is available often requires additional 
research and pilot programs to fine-tune development proposals. 


Where effective programs are already functioning, Bank support can take the 
form of incremental funding to strengthen them rather than the development of 


entirely new programs. 


15. The development plans should be prepared in tandem with the preparation of the 
main investment. In many cases proper protection of the rights of indigenous 
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people will require the implementation of special project components that may lie 
outside the primary project's objectives. These components can include activities 
related to health and nutrition, productive infrastructure, linguistic and cultural 
preservation, entitlement to natural resources, and education. The project com- 
ponent for indigenous peoples development should include the following elements, 


as needed. 
(a) Legal Framework. 


The plans should contain an assessment of 


(i) the legal status of the groups covered by this OD, as reflected in the 
country’s constitution, legislation, and subsidiary legislation (regulations, 
administrative orders, etc); and 


(ii) the ability of such groups to obtain access to and effectively use the legal 
system to defend their rights. Particular attention should be given to the 
rights of indigenous peoples to use and develop the lands that they 
occupy, to be protected against illegal intruders and to have access to 
natural resources (such as forests, wildlife, and water) vital to their subsis- 
tence and reproduction. 


(b) Baseline Data 


~— 


Baseline data should include 


(i) accurate, up-to-date maps and aerial photographs of the area of project 
influence and the areas inhabited by indigenous peoples; 


(ii) analysis of the social structure and income sources of the population; 


(iii) inventories of the resources that indigenous people use and technical 
data on their production systems; and 


(iv 


~— 


relationship of indigenous peoples to other local and national groups. 


It is particularly important that baseline studies capture the full range of pro- 
duction and marketing activities in which indigenous people are engaged. Site 
visits by qualified social and technical experts should verify and update secon- 
dary sources. 


c) Land Tenure. 


When local legislation needs strengthening, the Bank should offer to advise 
and assist the borrower in establishing legal recognition of the customary or 
traditional land tenure systems of indigenous peoples. Where the traditional 
lands of indigenous peoples have been brought by law into the domain of the 
State and where it is inappropriate to covert traditional rights into those of legal 
ownership, alternative arrangements should be implemented to grant long- 
term, renewable rights of custodianship and use to indigenous peoples. These 
Steps should be taken before the initiation of other planning steps that may be 
contingent on recognized land titles. 


d) Strategy for Local Participation. 
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Mechanisms should be devised and maintained for participation by indigenous 
people in decision making through project planning, implementation, and 
evaluation. Many of the larger groups of indigenous peoples have their own 
representative organizations that provide effective channels for communicating 
local preferences. Traditional leaders occupy pivotal positions for mobilizing 
people and should be brought into the planning process, with due concern for 
ensuring genuine representation of the indigenous population. (see also Com- 
munity involvement and the Role of Nongovernmental organizations in Envi- 
ronmental Assessment in World Bank, Environmental Source book, Technical 
paper No, 139, (Washington, D.C. 1991). No fool proof methods exist, how- 
ever, to guarantee full local-level participation. Sociological and technical ad- 
vice provided through the Regional Environment Divisions (REDs) is often 
needed to develop mechanisms appropriate for the project area. 


Technical Identification of Development or Mitigation Activities. 


Technical Proposals should proceed from on-site research by qualified profes- 
sionas! acceptable to the Bank. Detailed descriptions should be prepared and 
appraised for such proposed services as education, training, health, credit, 
and legal assistance. Technical description should be included for the planned 
investments in productive infrastructure. Plans that draw upon indigenous 
knowledge are often more successful than those introducing entirely new prin- 
ciples and institutions. For example the potential contribution of traditional 
health providers should be considered in planning delivery systems for health 
care. 


Institutional Capacity. 


The government institutions assigned responsibility for indigenous peoples are 
often weak. Assessing the track record, capabilities, and needs of those insti- 
tutions is a fundamental requirement. Organizational issues that need to be 
addressed through Bank assistance are the 


(i) availability of funds for investments and field operations; 

(ii) adequacy of experienced professional staff; 

(iii) ability of indigenous peoples own organization, local administration 
authorities, and local NGOs to interact with specialized government insti- 
tutions, 


(iv) ability of the executing agency to mobilize other agencies involved in the 
plan’s implementations; and 


(v) adequacy of field presence. 


Implementation Schedule. 


Components should include an implementation schedule with benchmarks by 
which progress can be measured at appropriate intervais. Pilot programs are 
often needed to provide planning information for phasing the project compo- 
nent for indigenous peoples with the main investment. The plan should pursue 
the long term sustainability of project activities subsequent to completion of 


disbursement. 
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(h) Monitoring and Evaluation.’ 


Independent monitoring capacities are usually needed when the institutions 
responsible for indigenous populations have weak management histories. 
Monitoring by representatives of indigenous peoples own organization can be 
an efficient way for the project management to absorb the perspective of 
indigenous beneficiaries and is encouraged by the Bank. Monitoring units 
should be staffed by experienced social science professionals and reporting 
formats and schedules appropriate to the projects need should be established. 
Monitoring and evaluation reports should be reviewed jointly by the senior 
management of the implementing agency and by the Bank. The evaluation 
reports should be made available to the public. 


(i) Cost Estimates and Financing Plan. 


The plan should include detailed cost estimated for planned activities and 
investments. The estimates should be broken down into unit costs by project 
year and linked to a financing plan. Such programs as revolving credit funds 
that provide indigenous people with investment pools should indicate their 
accounting procedures and mechanisms for financial transfer and replenish- 
ment. It is usually helpful to have as high a share as possible of direct financial 
participation by the Bank to project components dealing with indigenous peo- 
ples. 


Project Processing and Documentation Identification 


16. During project identification, the borrower should be informed of the Bank policy 
for indigenous peoples. The approximate number of potentially affected people 
and their location should be determined and shown on maps of the project area. 
The legal status of any affected groups should also be discussed. TMs should 
ascertain the relevant government agencies, and their policies, procedures, pro- 
grams, and plans for indigenous people affected by the proposed project (see 
paras. 11 and 15 (a).) TMs should also initiate anthropological studies necessary 
to identify local needs and preferences (see para. 15(b).) TMs in consultation 
with the REDs, should signal indigenous peoples issues and the overall project 
Strategy in the Initial Executive Project Summary (IEPS). 


Preparation. 


17. If it is agreed in the IEPS meeting that special action is needed, the indigenous 
peoples development plan or project component should be developed during pro- 
ject preparation. As necessary, the Bank should assist the borrower in preparing 
terms of reference and should provide specialized technical assistance (See 
para.12) Early involvement of anthropologists and NGOs with expertise in matters 
related to indigenous peoples is a useful way to identify mechanisms for effective 
participation and local development opportunities. In a project that involves the 
land rights of indigenous peoples, the Bank should work with the borrower to 
clarify the steps needed for putting land tenure on a regular footing as early as 

ee eee ees 
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possible, since land disputed frequently lead to delays in executing measures that 
are contingent on proper land titles (see para. 15(c)). 


Appraisal 


18. The plan for the development component for indigenous peoples should be sub- 
mitted to the Bank along with the project's overall feasibility report, prior to project 
appraisal. Appraisal should assess the adequacy of the plan, the suitability of 
policies and legal frameworks, the capabilities of the agencies charged with im- 
plementing the plan, and the adequacy of the allocated technical, financial, and 
social resources. Appraisal teams should be satisfied that indigenous people have 
participated meaningfully in the development of the plan as described in para. 14 
(a) (also see para. 15(d)). It is particularly important to appraise proposals for 
regularizing land access and use. 


Implementation and Supervision. 


19. Supervision planning should make provisions for including the appropriate anthro- 
pological, legal and technical skills. Bank supervision missions during project im- 
plementation (see para. 15(g) and (h) and OD 13.05. Project Supervision). Such 
visits by TMs and specialists are essential. Midterm and final evaluations should 
assess progress and recommend corrective action with necessary documentation. 


20. The borrower's commitments for implementing the indigenous peoples develop- 
ment plan should be reflected in the loan documents; legal provisions should 
provide Bank staff with clear benchmarks that can be monitored during supervi- 
sion. The Staff Appraisal Report and the Memorandum and Recommendation of 
the President should summarize the plan or project provisions. 
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The End of Living... 


and the Beginning of Survival 


How can you buy or sell the sky, the warmth of the land? The idea is strange to us. 
If we do not own the freshness of the air and the sparkle of the water, how can you 
buy them? 


All Sacred 


Every part of this earth is sacred to my people. Every shining pine needle, every 
sandy shore, every mist in the dark woods, every clearing and humming insect is 
holy in the memory and experience of my people. The sap which courses through 
the trees carries the memories of the red man. 


The white man’s dead forget the country of their birth when they go to walk among 
the stars. Our dead never forget this beautiful earth for it is the mother of the red 
man. We are part of the earth and it is part of us. The perfumed flowers are our 
Sisters; the deer, the horse, the great eagle, these are our brothers. The rocky crests, 
the juices in the meadows, the body heat of the pony, and man—all belong to the 
same family. 


Not Easy 


So, when the Great Chief in Washington sends word that he wishes to buy our land, 
he asks much of us. The Great Chief sends word he will reserve us a place so that 
we can live comfortably to ourselves. He will be our father and we will be his children. 
So we will consider your offer to buy our land. 


But it will not be easy. For this land is sacred to us. This shining water that moves 
in the streams and rivers is not just water but the blood of our ancestors. If we sell 
you land, you must remember that it is sacred, and you must teach your children that 
it is sacred and that each ghostly reflection in the clear water of the lakes tells of 
In 1854, the “Great White Chief” in Washington made an offer for a large area of Indian land 
and promised a “reservation” for the Indian people Chief Seattle's reply. published here from 


a movie adaptation, has been described as the most beautiful and profound statement on the 
environment ever made. 
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events and memories in the life of my people. The water's murmur is the voice of 
my father’s father. 


Kindness 


The rivers are our brothers, they quench our thirst. The rivers carry our canoes and 
feed our children. If we sell you land, you must remember and teach your children 
that the rivers are our brothers and yours, and you must henceforth give the rivers 
the kindness you would give any brother. 


We know that the white man does not understand our ways. One portion of land is 
the same to him as the next, for he is a stranger who comes in the night and takes 
from the land whatever he needs. 


The earth is not his brother. but his enemy, and when he has conquered it, he moves 
on. He leaves his father’s grave behind and he does not care. He kidnaps the earth 
from his children and he does not care. 


His father’s grave and his children’s birthright are forgotten. He treats his mother, 
the earth, and his brother. the sky, as things to be bought, plundered, sold like sheep 
or bright beads. His appetite will devour the earth and leave behind only a desert. | 
do not know. Our ways are different from your ways. 


The sight of your cities pains the eyes of the red man. But perhaps it is because the 
red man is a savage and does not understand. There is no quiet place in the white 
man’s cities. No place to hear the unfurling of leaves in spring, or the rustle of an 
insect’s wings. But perhaps it is because | am a savage and do not understand. 


The clatter only seems to insult the ears. And what Is there to life if a man cannot 
hear the lonely cry of the whippoorwill or the arguments of the frogs around a pond 
at night? | am a red man and do not understand. The Indian prefers the soft sound 
of the wind darting over the face of a pond. and the smell of the wind, itself cleaned 
by a midday rain. or scented with the pinon pine. 


Precious 


The air is precious to the red man, for all things share the same breath—the beast, 
the tree, the man, they all share the same breath. The white man does not seem to 
notice the air he breathes. Like a man dying for many days, he is numb to the stench. 
But if we sell you our land, you must remember that the air is precious to us, that 
the air shares its spirit with all the life it supports. The wind that gave our grandfather 


his first breath also receives his last sigh. 


And if we sell you land, you must keep it apart and sacred, aS a place where even 
the white man can go to taste the wind that is sweetened by the meadow's flowers 
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One Condition 

So we will consider your offer to buy our land. If we decide to accept | will make one 
condition: The white man must treat the beasts of this land as his brothers. | am a 
savage and | do not understand any other way. 


| have seen a thousand rotting buffaloes on the prairie, left by the white man who 
shot them from a passing train. | am a savage and | do not understand how the 
smoking iron horse can be more important than the buffalo that we kill only to stay 
alive. What is man without the beasts? If all the beasts. were gone, man would die 
from a great loneliness of spirit. For whatever happens to the beasts, soon happens 
to man. All things are connected. 


The Ashes 


You must teach your children that the ground beneath their feet is the ashes of your 
grandfathers. So that they will respect the land, tell your children that the earth is rich 
with the lives of our kin. 


Teach your children what we have taught our children, that the earth is our mother. 
Whatever befalls the earth befalls the sons of the earth. If men spit upon the ground, 
they spit upon themselves. This we know: The earth does not belong to man; man 
belongs to the earth. This we know. 


All things are connected like the blood which unites one family. All things are con- 
nected. Whatever befalls the earth befalls the sons of the earth. Man did not weave 
the web of life: he is merely a strand in it. Whatever he does to the web, he does 
to himself. Even the white man, whose God walks and talks with him as friend to 
friend, cannot be exempt from the common destiny. 


We may be brothers after all. We shall see. One thing we know, which the white man 
may one day discover—our God is the same God. You may think now that you own 
Him as you wish to own our land; but you cannot. He is the God of man and His 
compassion is equal for the red man and the white. This earth is precious to Him 
and to harm the earth is to heap contempt on its Creator. 


The whites too shall pass; perhaps sooner than all other tribes. Contaminate your 
bed, and you will one night suffocate in your own waste. But in your perishing you 
will shine brightly, fired by the strength of the God who brought you to this land and 
for some special purpose gave you dominion over this land and over the red man. 
That destiny is a mystery to us. for we do not understand when the buffaloes are all 
Slaughtered, the wild horse are tamed, the secret corners of the forest heavy with 
scent of many men, and the view of the ripe hills blotted by talking wires. 


Where is the thicket? Gone. 
Where is the eagle? Gone 


The end of living and the beginning of survival. 
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Three Heros 


Birsa Munda, Karinthandan, and Talakkal Chandu: the three names are familiar to all 
those who came to the Adivasi Sangamam in Mananthavady, Wayanad, from October 
12-19, 1992. What is less familiar, is the significance of the trio. 


Birsa Munda*® 


A freedom fighter from Jharkand, this: fearless adivasi was killed by poisoning by the 
British, at the young age of 25, on November 15, 1900, for daring to question their 
legitimacy of rule. Much like the policemen of Independent India, the British then said 
that the charismatic leader died of Tuberculosis. 


Even at school, he questioned the teachers as to their faulty perceptions and world 
view. Skilled in both dancing and playing’ the flute, he was a respected leader of his 
people, though young, and is one of the most popular leaders ever. It is a measure 
of his greatness that people themselves mobilized to build memorials in his honor. 


The exhibition venue was named in his honor. It symbolizes the need for the youth 
to come to the forefront in the adivasi struggle for justice. It is a tribute to adivasi art, 
culture, and their integrated world view. It is also a tribute to this mild mannered 
artiste who did not shirk from his duty of liberating his people. 


Karinthandan 


The venue of the Sangamam was Karinthandan Nagar. It is significant in many ways. 
The modern eco-fad and the conservation policies pursued by governments and agen- 
cies often take away the credit of the adivasis from the eco-friendly life-system that 


An interesting note, but unconnected with the Sangamam. Recent anthropological research 
by Prof Zacharias P Thundy shows that the there is a possible Munda ethnic element in a 
majority of Malayalees/Keralites. He arrived at the conclusion after a comparative study of 
Kerala's folklore and language with that of the Munda’s. Tradition tells us that the eponymous 
ancestors of the people of Kerala are the Cheras. The Cheras were not really the natives of 
South India, but arrivals from Chottanagpur. There is still a.community called Chero there 
who once belonged to the Munda tribe. With the coming of the Aryans, a part of this Munda 
tribe moved South to the present day Tamilnadu and from there onto Kerala. They changed 
their Munda language and adopted a Dravidian language that later came to be called a 
Malayalam. It is anybody's guess how much of this was known before selecting the name of 
the venue. See also A History of South India, fourth edition, Nilakanta Sastri; page 21; Oxford 


University Press, 1976. 
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they have nurtured through the ages. In the process they are deprived of their homes 
and thrown out, all in the name of conservation. Things have not changed since the 
days of the British when Karinthandan was killed to preserve their racial superiority 
Now the adivasis are killed to hide the grossly exploitative, unsustainable lifestyles of 
the mainstream society. The name is also a symbol of hope. 


Talackkal Chandu. 


When the British came to India, the mainstream society collaborated with them. What 
should have been an absurdly easy struggle had to be a long drawn out one because 
of this fact. These collaborators did nothing to fight for liberation until they became 
directly affected—or when they realized the gains they could get from it—and many 
did not fight even at the end. Many worthies, on learning that the Japanese had 
advanced upto Burma during the Second World War, began learning Japanese. 


The adivasis however had better sense. Their struggles against the dominant society 
have been ceaseless. So too have been their rebellions against the British Imperialist. 
But their contribution and prominent role has been glossed over by the upper caste- 
class historians and the upper caste-class dominated society in the process of ap- 
propriating history unto themselves as other things in life. 


Prominent among the adivasi victories over the colonial forces has been their victory 
over the British in 1802. More than half a century before the first official war of Indian 
Independence, the adivasis of Wayanad under the leadership of Talakkal Chandu, in 
a successful campaign, captured the British fort at Panamaram, in Kerala. 


The Adijyothis, torches symbolizing the resurgent adivasi identity, from seven different 
places of India, merged at this precise fort, as a tribute to this pioneer, who had the 
courage and vision to oppose colonial forces when the pillars of society were collabo- 
rating with them, selling the country while busy devising means as to how best to 
exploit the situation for their benefit. It was also an affirmation of the determination 
to work towards unity. 


The naming of the main venue after the cowherd is to assert that the adivasis are 
willing to share with others the fruits of their support system. The linking of Birsa 
Munda and Chandu with the Sangamam, is to indicate that the Struggle for liberation 
must be waged by the adivasis themselves, and that the struggle for liberation has 
to spread far and wide in the country. Though many are musically inclined i.e. non- 
violent and inclined to the sunny rhythms of life, it is a pledge that they will do their 
duty towards the liberation of their people. 
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Nadugadhika 


There has been an increasing emphasis on the cultural rejuvenation of indigenous 
peoples for their liberation and reclamation of their heritage. Though some propound 
the integrationist view and yet others a conservationist view it is, as always, in the 
synthesis of both that the way to liberation lies. Interaction with other societies and 
then enriching their cultural expression often results in both cultures becoming more 
vibrant and stimulating. Nadugadhika is one such interaction that has become a 
powerful force—powerful enough to rattle the omniscient state apparatus into banning 
it about a decade ago. It is a multifaceted cultural expression, being both an adivasi 
custom and the name of a saga on the adivasi life for the past couple of centuries. 


The Ritual: The adivasis, as all animistic societies, believe in cleansing their envi- 
ronment and the person of spirits when either become abnormal. Gadhika is conducted 
by the Adiyars of Wayanad, in Kerala, to exorcise the ‘evil spirits’ spreading diseases. 
Once exorcised, the person is expected to become healthy again. Similarly, they also 
exorcise the land of evil spirits annually. This is the Nadu Gadhika. There is an urgent 
need to thus exorcise the disease causing spirits from the Nadu, the land. 


The Saga of the Play: Nadugadhika the Play is the effort of K J Baby, and was 
presented by the Wayanad Manjumalai Makkal at the Adivasi Sangamam. It, much 
like the adivasi situation that it portrays, has had a checkered history. It is a street 
play that offers a historical and analytical look at adivasi history for the past two 
hundred years and then calls for a sustained effort to reclaim their heritage. Though 
the events portrayed are based in Wayanad, Kerala, it represents adivasi struggles 
all over the Globe. The issues highlighted, such as the exploiters remaining the same 
but assuming different garbs or the encroachment of their land and subsequent legal 
dispossession, are common world over. 


Highly potent and popular, it was performed close to 500 times in the early 1980s 
before the troupe was arrested by the government as a part of the anti-naxalite cam- 
paign. It was last performed within the confines of the jail in which the artistes were 
held, on the request of the other inmates. Recently resurrected, its performance at 
the Sangamam was one of its first since its revival. 


Nadugadhika stirs memories and takes us from adivasi legends, pre-history and history 
up to the present. It implicitly asserts that the official history gives only part of the 
picture, and that a more holistic one needs to be made before we can come to grips 
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with adivasi reality. The question asked during the course of the performance ‘What 
is my crime, that | was born?’ demands an answer, in a State that criminalizes their 
life by usurping their lands, outlawing their traditional practices and right to natural 


reSOurces, 


The Saga: The play starts in the present and uses the ‘flash back’ technique to give 
a historical and analytical perspective of the hunger of the adivasi. The changing 
modes of exploitation and serfdom are brought out forcefully by having the same 
actor play the roles of the feudal lord and the parliamentary parties—the Congress 
and the Communist Politicians. 


A voice cries out “Paikkintoo..."—“l am hungry.” This cry brings the Gadhikekkaran 
who conducts the Gadhika. He takes them back to the roots of the causes and genesis 
of their hunger. He evokes the racial memories which go back to the first decades 
of the 18th century. Their master is the feudal lord. Oppression is direct. The tools 
of oppression are religion and brute force. 


The next stage is the arrival of the British. The adivasis are then used by the feudal 
lords, who collaborate with the British, to spy on the local Pazhassi King, and inform 
on his whereabouts. In return for this, the British also turn a blind eye to the oppres- 
sion. The inflow of Migrants from Southern Kerala, from the then Travancore State, 
rattles the feudal lords. This fear is short-lived since they too establish a cordial 
working relationship, to the detriment of the adivasis, whose lands are freely given to 
the migrants. 


With the advent of Independence the feudal lord, who opposed the freedom Struggle, 
becomes a Congressman. He is staunchly anti-Communist. The imminent capture of 
power by the Communists, through parliamentary democracy and its electoral process, 
in 1957, prompts another change of color. The feudal lord who shouted Vante 
Madaram begins to shout Inquilab Zindabad—and continues the perennial oppression. 


The adivasis were paid in kind, called the ba/li—most often paddy or rice. They were 
cheated by using a measure that was less than that used for others. In the famous 
Valli agitation, inspired by a naxalite trade-union worker Varghese at Thirunelli, they 
demanded that their wages be paid according to the standard measure. This struggle 
is also portrayed. The play ends with a call for resistance to the forces of stagnation 
and the possibility of revitalizing thier roots for a better future. 


A Synthesis: Nadugadhika though performed as a street theater, utilizes adivasi 
cultural forms, symbols and language as its base. It makes the observer confront 
reality as perceived by the adivasi. As all powerful forms of expression, it is the 
synthesis of two disparate cultures. 


It strips the facade off the system of its myths and illusions, and bares raw the political 
hide of the oppressive intentions of the ruling class. That this political understanding 
is the basis for evolving the political task to transform this reality towards liberation, 
is the sharp message that the Nadu Gadhika portrays. 
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Ecodevelopment In Nagarhole, India—a critique 


The project is to conserve biodiversity addressing both the impact of local people 
on the PAs and the impact of the PAs on the local people. The project's human 
beneficiaries, tribal peoples and forest fringe villagers, belong to the poorest sec- 
tions of society. Tribal development concerns are central to the project. The above 
quotes from the ecodevelopment plan for India, is refreshing in that what were 
once considered the concerns of the ‘loony fringes’ are now considered legitimate, 
and indeed vital, issues on the agenda for a better world. Our common goal is 
to improve the quality of life. To this end, it has been realized that conservation, 
and by extension biodiversity, is an important part of this quest. There is broad 
agreement as to the goal. However, it is in the means adopted that certain dif- 
ferences persist. So we are half in agreement right at the outset itself! 


The ecodevelopment plan ‘recognizes the historic, current and potential role of 
local communities’ and ‘involves local people in PA planning and protection.’ [p3; 
all numbers in square brackets indicate plan page number, unless otherwise 
specified] and notes that ‘the scale of human impacts on biodiversity is increasing 
exponentially. Conserving existing biodiversity as a basis for sustainable devel- 
opment remains a major global challenge.’ 


That the plan [p3] is taken seriously by the donors and the GOI is borne out by 
the fact that though currently India spends only about US$ 1 million, the present 
plan proposes US$ 70 million: a very generous ‘matching grant.’ This is really 
significant for us because in India banks do not generally give matching grants 
of more than 4 times, often citing lack of ‘absorption capacity.’ 


The plan, as it stands, has many concepts and ideas that are revolutionary. All 
policies are statements of intent, at best. It is an accepted fact that the upper 
levels of the hierarchy are more dynamic in interpretation than the lower. In fact, 
the lower down the scale one goes, the more of a dogma even an ‘indicative’ 
plan becomes. However, we are disturbed to note that even at the macro, upper 
level, this particular plan conflicts with the international covenants that India has 
signed, and also with the policies of the World Bank itself at the very conceptual 
level. The revolutionary concepts mentioned are drowned out by the sheer weight 


of these. 


* This paper was presented at the GEF—NGO consultation at the GEF Secretariat in 
Washington on 1 April 1996. 
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The situation in Nagarhole 


Nagarhole, the home of 7000 adivasis, the indigenous people of India, is also 
home for a number of plants and animals. As per the ecodevelopment plan, 
Nagarhole is a protected area, mainly as an elephant reserve. To quote from the 
documents of the government itself: 


The tribals have been forest dwellers since time immemorial, having a free life 
in the forests. [Gazetteer of India, Karnataka State, Kodagu District, 1993, page 
35] Prior to 1934, the forests were the common property of the neighboring 
villages. They did not cause much injury to the forests. [Gazetteer of India, 
Karnataka State, Mysore District, 1988, page 26] They had their traditional 
vocations like shift cultivation, hunting, fishing, catching birds and collection of 
minor forest produce. [op cit, Gazetteer of India, 1993, page 35]. 


The original forest dwellers among the tribes have been displaced from this 
environment as more and more coffee estates came into existence in the forest 
areas. These people who depended on the forests for their living could no 
longer do the same; similarly, the strict enforcement of the law regarding re- 
served forests ultimately pushed the tribals out to the plains. 


These developments have disturbed the basic inclinations and living patterns 
of the tribes. Formerly the houses used to be in a circular cluster and, at the 
center, the people used to keep the burning fire all through the night, warming 
up themselves against severe cold weather. The people spent the night in 
singing and dancing, which reflected their joys and sorrows. Now all that has 
changed. The government under its rehabilitation plan has built colonies with 
houses in lines; but securing firewood has become a problem for the people... 
Having been forced to give up their old ways of life, the tribals are trying to 
adjust themselves to the new ways of earning their livelihood and new occu- 
pations [ibid, page 143.] 


As the government accepts, adivasis have used the forests, whether from plant 
or animal life, only for food and basic needs. This use has been well below 
regenerative levels. They have always been involved in management of the forest 
and wildlife. [p2]. Traditional vocations apart, forest management, conservation 
and regeneration are for the adivasi community basically a part of their daily 
schedule. 


Yet, as the plan accepts, the people of Nagarhole have been facing the confron- 
tationist approach of the forest department for many years now. [p2] Villages that 
are easily accessible have been the most severely affected, as they are easy 
catch for the officials. The Nagarhole village, opposite the FD field office, is a 
living example of this process. The village has been reduced to a slum in the 
forest. Except for the few cents of land on which their houses stand, they are a 
lost community in the forest. Their traditional homelands—tields, mangroves, bur- 
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ial grounds—have been converted into teak plantations, and official buildings. 
Their access to surrounding forests, water sources are all curtailed. Their very 
existence is at the mercy of the forest department. 


Forced Eviction through Slow Strangulation 


Though the law itself is flawed, [See Why does Nagarhole Burn?, Anita Cheria, 
1995] even that is not implemented. The closer one goes to the people, the more 
difficult it is to see them as mere statistics. One sees people: human, with families, 
home, emotions.... not as pawns in a master plan. Yet our critique is not emo- 
tional. Facts and statistics are important. But a nation is not its territory, it is the 
people. The laws are made for people, not people for laws. 


As additional Inspector General (Wildlife) Dey, admitted at a meeting on joint 
protected area management at IIPA in September 1994, ‘even if the sanctuaries 
and national parks were declared, the process of section 19-25 of the WLPA was 
not undergone extinguishing or admitting the rights etc. of local people.’ The plan 
also admits that [p263] 


the resolution of rights would be so time consuming, and enforcing of the law 
would be so socially and politically difficult, that state governments have tried 
not to do so. 


Call it lethargy, lack of will or what you will, officialdom prefers instead [p263] to 


provide incentives for people to move voluntarily to the buffer or peripheral 
areas of the PAs.’ 


But the process by which these incentives are provided make interesting reading. 
To make the life of the adivasi unviable within the area encroached by the forest 
department, the forest department resorts to a process of slow strangulation. This 
is the process of whittling that we have found in our survey. The declaration of 
the area as a National Park is preceded and succeeded by several silent methods 
of making the lives of the adivasi unviable. The method used has four distinct 


stages. 


1 In this stage, the adivasi are not allowed to grow any of their fruit trees and what 
they have is taken over by the forest department and then replanted with teak. 
Vast areas of the so- called Rajiv Gandhi National Park are thus, in reality, gov- 


ernment owned teak plantations. 


2 The next stage is the prohibition of cultivation. The people thus become depend- 
ent on the forest department for any work, or else they have to go out. This ef- 


fectively destroys their life support system. 
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3 The courtyard, and the little space around the village is also taken over by the 
forest department. The village now consists only of hutments. The people have 
been reduced to daily wage labor. This can be seen in Nagarhole village itself. 


4, This stage depends on how badly the government wants the land. 


If the resistance of the people is high, elephants are let loose on to the land. 
With the buffers gone, the people are defenseless. They then agree to do 
whatever the government wants. As the plan states [p96] ‘evidence suggests 
that they [tribal non-cultivators] may be more willing to relocate than those who 
own or have access to arable land.’ 


These different stages can be seen in the villages Aiyarhoshalli, Shrenihadlu, 
Nagarhole and in Junglehadi colony. ; 


alternately 


The government says that those who will agree to move out will be given some 
land and help to settle. For those who do not agree, intimidation and harassment 
result. [p263] ‘state governments...have provided incentives for people to move 
voluntarily to the buffer or peripheral areas of the PAs.’ 


This is the ‘pragmatic approach’ followed, at least in Nagarhole. The climax of 
this is the assessing of their original land holding as only the area of the house! 


The plan says that ‘in recent years, the government has recognized that enforce- 
ment alone is not sufficient, that confrontational approaches are counterproductive 
and that there is a need to increase local people's involvement in conservation 
of protected areas.’ Yet the whole approach, at the field level, is to evict the 
people. Creation of exclusion zones, euphemistically called ‘core areas’ and na- 
tional parks, are indicative of this trend. The dichotomy between the vocabulary 
and implementation of the plan could not be more obvious or glaring. The initial 
plan of the DFO, which forms the basis of the indicative plan proposed a phased 
eviction—rehabilitation program to end by 1996. Despite this stated intention, 
there has been no attempt to follow the law. The attempts have been more to 
intimidate the adivasi into leaving. Even the plan tacitly accepts that eviction has 
and will take place—otherwise why quote the operational directive on Involuntary 
Resettlement? [p266]—and Says [p96] that ‘plans to continue with relocation have 
been stopped to gather information on the extent of consent and possible terms 
of agreement...’ 


What about further voluntary relocation?’ [p263] ‘In the long term, excluding these 
areas from the PAs .... would not be compatible with management of the area 
for conservation of biodiversity.’ ls GEF/WB also preparing the ground for a slow 


strangulation process? 
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The Ecodevelopment Plan and Nagarhole 
international Covenants Violated 
U.N. Resolution on Forced Eviction; August 26, 1991. 


|.L.0. Convention 107 


3. Enjoyment ot the general rights of citizenship, without discrimination, shall not be 
prejudiced in any way by such special measures of protection. 


11. The right of ownership, collective or individual, of the members of the popula- 
tions concerned over the land which these populations traditionally occupy shall 
be recognized. 


12.1 The populations concerned shall not be removed without their free consent from 
their habitual territories except in accordance with national laws and regulations 
for reasons relating to national security, or in the interest of national economic 
development or of the health of the said population. 


The practice of giving waste land to the adivasi, cannot be done here, for as the 
next part says: 


2 When in such cases removal of these populations is necessary as an excep- 
tional measure, they shall be provided with lands of quality at least equal to that 
of the lands previously occupied by them, suitable to development. In cases 
where chances of alternative employment exist and where the populations con- 
cerned prefer to have compensation in money or in kind, they shall be so com- 
pensated under appropriate guarantees. 


A fact that needs to be noted is that there are no ‘lands of quality at least equal... 
The only ones available are in the forests that the adivasi themselves have. 


Operational Directive of the World Bank: Indigenous peoples 


Directives Violated: 6, 8, 9, 14(a), 14(b), 14(f), 15, 15(a) (i), 15(a) (ii), 15(c), 15(h), 
and 17 


Objective and Policy 


6. The Bank's broad objective towards indigenous peoples, as for all the people in 
its member countries, is to ensure that the development process fosters full re- 
spect for their dignity, human rights, and cultural uniqueness. More specifically, 
the objective at the center of this directive is to ensure that indigenous peoples 
do not suffer adverse effects during the development process, particularly from 


ee 


4 Here we are only mentioning the covenants signed by India, which therefore are 
enforceable in India [vide Supreme Court in Nilabati Behera Vs GOI; March 1993 
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Bank-financed projects, and that they receive culturally compatible social and 
economic benefits. 


As we will show below, there is, at the very least, a systematic and ‘gross violation 
of human rights’ since there is forced eviction. This is also violative of the U.N. 
Resolution on Forced Eviction to which India is a signatory. 


8. The Bank's policy is that the strategy for addressing the issues pertaining to in- 
digenous peoples must be based on the informed participation of the indigenous 
people themselves. Thus, identifying local preferences through direct consult- 
ation, incorporation of indigenous knowledge into project approaches, and ap- 
propriate early use of experienced specialists are core activities for any project 
that affects indigenous peoples and their rights to natural and economic re- 
sources. 


9. Cases will occur, especially when dealing with the most isolated groups, where 
adverse impacts are unavoidable and adequate mitigation plans have not been 
developed. In such situations the Bank will not appraise projects until suitable 
plans are developed by the borrower and reviewed by the Bank. In other cases, 
indigenous people may wish to be and can be incorporated into the develop- 
ment process. In sum, a full range of positive actions by the borrower must en- 
sure that indigenous people benefit from development investments. 


Indigenous Peoples Development Plan. 


14 Prerequisites of successful development plan for indigenous peoples are as fol- 
lows: 


(a) The key step up in project design is the Preparation of a culturally appro- 
priate development plan based on full consideration of the options pre- 
ferred by the indigenous people affected by the project. 


(6) Studies should make all efforts to anticipate adverse trends likely to be 
induced by the project and develop the means to avoid or mitigate harm. 


(f) — The plan should avoid Creating or aggravating the dependency of indige- 
nous people on project entities. Planning should encourage early hand- 
over of project management to local people. As needed, the plan should 
include general education and training in management skills for indige- 
nous people from the onset of the project. 


Need we mention here that this plan has no provision at all for the hand-over, 
let alone ‘early hand-over' to the adivasi? Instead the transfer of such huge funds 
to the government will Only increase their role, and size of the bureaucracy. One 
will accept that reducing the size of a bureaucracy is next to impossible, therefore 
adding to it is the last thing we want! 
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15. 


(9) Successful planning for indigenous peoples frequently requires long lead 
times, as well as arrangements for extended follow-ups... 


The development plans should be prepared in tandem with the preparation of 
the main investment. In many cases proper protection of the rights of indigenous 
people will require the implementation of special project components that may lie 
outside the Primary project's objectives. These components can include activi- 
ties related to health and nutrition productive infrastructure, linguistic and cultural 
preservation, entitlement to natural resources, and education. The project com- 
ponent for indigenous peoples development should include the following ele- 
ments, as needed. 


(a) Legal Framework 


The plans should contain an assessment of 


(i) the legal status of the groups covered by this OD, as reflected in the 
country’s constitution, legislation, and subsidiary legislation (regula- 
tions, administrative orders, etc); and 


(ii) the ability of such groups to obtain access to and effectively use the 
legal system to defend their rights. Particular attention should be 
given to the rights of indigenous peoples to use and develop the 
lands that they occupy, to be protected against illegal intruders and to 
have access to natural resources (such as forests, wildlife, and water) 
vital to their subsistence and reproduction. 


c) Land Tenure. 


When local legislation needs strengthening, the Bank should offer to advise 
and assist the borrower in establishing legal recognition of the customary or 
traditional land tenure systems of indigenous peoples. Where the traditional 
lands of indigenous peoples have been brought by law into the domain of the 
state and where it is inappropriate to covert traditional rights into those of legal 
ownership, alternative arrangements should be implemented to grant long-term, 
renewable rights of custodianship and use to indigenous peoples. These steps 
should be taken before the initiation of other planning steps that may be con- 
tingent on recognized land titles. 


Preparation 


17 
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... IN a project that involves the land rights of indigenous peoples, the Bank 
should work with borrower to clarify the steps needed for putting land tenure on 
a regular footing as early as possible, since land disputed frequently lead to de- 
lays in executing measures that are contingent on proper land titles (see 
para.15(c)). 
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But as we see trom the plan, there is a tacit acceptance of status quo. [page 
265] No attempts are made ‘to put land tenure on a regular footing.’ To quote 
from the plan [p 264] though it has got an assurance from the GOI 

5(a) ‘not to cause Or undertake involuntary resettlement’ 
the slow strangulation process that we have outlined makes this a rather farcical 
provision. Even the plan document bears us out. [p264] 


5 (d) ensure that proposals for voluntary relocation would comply with GOI pro- 


viSiONS .... 
but [p96] 
59 to date no relocation has occurred since funds for the approved plan have 
yet to be released by GOI! 
Appraisal 
18 _....appraisal teams should be satisfied that indigenous people have participated 


meaningfully in the development of the plan as described in para. 14 (a) also 
see para. 15(d). It is particularly important to appraise proposals for regularizing 
land access and use. 


Displacement 


The world bank has been involved in other plans and projects that involved evic- 
tion and displacement. What are their effects on the people involved? To quote 
operational directive 


14 Prerequisites of successful development plan for indigenous peoples 


(b) Studies should make all efforts to anticipate adverse trends likely to be 
induced by the project and develop the means to avoid or mitigate harm. 


None of the studies do! This is what Verrier Elwin has to say, more than half a 
century ago: 


From the stand point of mental health, the hazards of change are actually 
not as great on those who are immediately involved as they are for their 
children. The peasant who comes from the village to the city brings with 
him all the stability derived from a childhood spent within a traditional and 
coherent social order. His personality reflects that experience and he often 
withstands enormous pressures, and meets crisis after crisis with courage 
and imagination. It is not among the first generation from simple levels of 
life to complex levels, that we find principal disturbances which accompany 
technical change. Rather it is in the lives of their children, reared in con- 
ditions within which no stable patterns have been developed, by parents 
who, while they may be able to weather the storm themselves by drawing 
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on a different childhood experience, have no charts to give their children 
Juvenile delinquency, alcoholism, drug addiction, empty, defeated, mean- 
ingless lives, lives which are a series of drifting rudderless activities, adop- 
tion of oversimplified political programs which promise relief from their 
feelings of inadequacy and lack of direction—these are the prices which 
are paid not so much by the first as by the disturbed members of the 
second generation. ....Assuring mental health to the second generation, the 
children of the uprooted who have not yet themselves taken root, requires 
more than the observation of sound psychological principles...it requires 
new social inventions, most of which have not even been glimpsed in the 
outline. 


What provision has been made to address the impact of displacement on the 
generations? 


The whole plan is dependent on smooth interaction between the local people 
and the forest department. But the plan itself admits [p96] that in Nagarhole 


4urther restrictions resulting from the Forest Conservation Act, will continue 
to strain relationships between PA authorities and other stake holders.’ 


It goes on further to state [p244] 


PA authorities generally have antagonistic relationships to most stakehola- 
ing groups. Changing the quality of this interaction is an important project 
objective. 


The plan also overlooks the misgivings expressed in the indicative plan proposed 
by IIPA, by stating [p114] jin Nagarhole, PA authorities and the Taj Group of 
Hotels have the common objectives...’ This is despite stating [p96] under ‘biodi- 
versity pressures’ ‘.. increasing tourism and tourism facilities in the area. 


One must note that in the ‘indicative plan’ [section 5.1.3 Disturbance due to 
Tourism: indicative plan; prepared by IIPA] it is clearly mentioned that the Taj 
development is despite ‘not [being] approved by the chief wildlife warden’ and 
despite ‘the park authorities running a tourist lodge with various types of accom- 
modations in the adjacent area.’ 


The plan also states [p95] that at present the ‘local people gain little from tourism 
other than the opportunity to labor in guest houses.’ How will the five star eco- 
tourism be different? If all these employment opportunities really exist, then they 
can be implemented now itself, since the facilities also exist. 


The plan states that [p115] ‘there is limited awareness .... as to the value and 
importance of PAs.’ Yet the value the plan itself puts on this ‘priceless’ global 
heritage is Rupees 10,000—.e. US$300—over a period of three years per family! 


Let us take operational directive 8 and ‘Informed Consent.’ 
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‘Informed’ 
1 \IPA/ecodevelopment plan is still confidential! 


No translation of the plan into Kannada, the local language, let alone the lan- 

guages of the adivasi, has been done; nor has it been circulated; | 

3 No meetings with the leaders of Budakattu Krishikara Sangha (BKS), Tribal 
Farmers Association, the pre-eminent adivasi organization of the region, to dis- 
cuss the plan. | 

A flying visit by a consultant who asks the people only if they are ready to shift, 

or the constant harassment of people by the forest department to stop cultivation, 

cannot be termed ‘participatory’ or sharing of information. 


‘Consent’ 


With the process of slow strangulation, ‘voluntary’ and involuntary relocation going 
on, there certainly is no space for consent. The question of stakeholder partici- 
pation, specially informed participation, at any level of the project from inception 
to execution remains a distant dream. 


Resolutions of the Adivasi Sangamam 1992 


4 The forest laws have to be adequately amended so that the protection of the for- 
ests is entrusted to the tribals. 


5 The eviction of tribals for the purpose of the implementation of mega-projects 
has to cease. 


10 The planning and implementation of tribal development programs must be en- 
trusted with the tribals. 


Resolutions: Sangamam 1993 


1 The persistent demands and representations of the Adivasi Organizations have 
not been recognized by the government. 


2 The adivasi organizations too have failed to get the rights to their land, forests 
and culture. 


3. The government, political parties and the oppressors are the barriers to the 
struggles. 


4 The hills, valleys, and forests inhabited by the adivasi should be declared as adi- 
vasi areas, which includes the right to manage and protect the forests along with 
the right to the resources. ; 
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5 The social and customary laws should be given statutory recognition with the 
adivasi sabha administering the affairs of the adivasi community. 


6 These can be achieved only through a long struggle. 


Press release dated 16 March 1994, of BKS 


The government says that there is no protest. We, the adivasi living in the 
proposed eviction area, place on record our protest and refusal to be evicted. 


IPA Plan 


‘they are still very reluctant to shift to areas outside the forest.’ 
Other Protests 


1994 
NGOs protest implication by DFO in his plan preparation 


1995 

August BKS demands self-rule 

October BKS declares non-cooperation 

November BKS launches ‘Enter the Forest’ movement in Nagarhole; forest de- 
partment, despite threats to prevent the adivasi, watch helplessly 

1996 

March Adivasi leaders go on indefinite fast at Gandhi Samadhi, New Delhi, 


demanding self-rule. Fast broken after getting assurances from an 
Union Minister. 


One will note that the position of the adivasi have been consistently hardening. 
But their position is wholely within the international covenents and policies of the 
World Bank. It is rather unfortunate that such similarity at the conceptual level 
can lead to such divergence and thus conflict at the implementation. It will not 
be out of place to mention here that the BKS is part of the National Front for 
Adivasi Self Rule and the National Alliance of Peoples’ Movements, spearheaded 
by the Narmada Bachao Andolan. 


There seems to be another gray area, that needs to be taken note of. Given that 
the OD conflicts with the national laws in many aspects, if the ODs are to be 
implemented, does it mean that the World Bank’s writ runs In the PAs covered 
or that ODs over-ride national laws? If not, why have them at all? It is a chal- 
lenging question involving national sovereignty. 
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Towards Alternatives 


A rather trite way of putting this would be that the alternative to external funding 
is no external funding. It is not that the money does not exist within the country, 
One is hard pressed to believe that a government that can spend US$2 billion 
per annum on the dearness allowance alone, not including salaries and other 
allowances, of its employees—just 1% of the national work force—cannot find 
US$ 100 each for less than 2000 families—that too for just three years. 


Even in this, the [pv] conscious emphasis on ‘reduction’ as opposed ‘to elimination’ 
the confidence shown by the over 1000% matching grant is not reflected. The 
plan does not have verifiable, measurable targets, specially on social audit. To 
address this issue, one should have better indicators to measure the success of 
‘reduction.’ For this baseline data of the present problems to be addressed and 
also the minimum acceptable reduction [should be developed]. If these standards 
are not met the plan should be declared a failure. 


A different approach would be, given that it is admitted that projects involving 
indigenous peoples have a long lead time, is to learn from the people, have a 
forest management institute—where the indigenous people are trained and their 
traditional knowledge systematized. The knowledge and skills exist. Only they do 
not articulate it in our fashion. The teachers there could be both the adivasi and 
some knowledgeable non-adivasi, as also the students. This coupled with a tight 
irrevocable time-frame for the total handover of the entire management of the 
forest to them, might be steps in the right direction. The right way to go about 
this would be informed consent of the people. 


Alternatives do exist, and feasible ones at that. They involve much less: external 
resource input, much less high capital investment. In the proposed Rajaji National 
Park, due to the absence of such input, the people and the forest department 
have, tentatively and cautiously, decided to work together, though this has also 
been a result of a long struggle. 


One aspect we would like to point out is that the so called ‘romantic ideas’ of 
yesterday, are the scientific truths of today. Let us take two examples. The babbar 
grass growing in some forests need to be cut down before the onset of summer 
to avoid forest fires and large scale destruction of the forests. The collection of 
these grasses to make ropes is their customary right. But rather than encouraging 
this symbiotic relationship—a typical win-win arrangement—the FD prefers to em- 
ploy firewatchers. This small space to demand grass for survival is after years 
of struggle and ‘confrontational approach’ with the forest department. 


Virgin forests are protected by villages—ironically against the forest department 
too—by designating them ‘sacred groves’ or other ‘superstitious’ but ecofriendly 
beliefs, and by restricting access to themselves and outsiders, This has happened 
near the Nagarhole area itself. where the people fought the forest officials against 
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mono-cultures. The adivasi know where the forest exists and they protect 't— 
whether officially desingated a PA or not. The saga of the fignt by the people 
against KPL—vindicated by the Supreme Court—to protect their common lands, 
also had the forest department against them. And history does repeat itself: there 
is a new proposal to ‘jointly develop’ the forests. Jointly that is, by the MoEF and 
the industry. The Orissa FD has recently gifted 250 Square Kilometers to ‘Kitply,’ 
makers of plywood. And this is no isolated incident. 


Input of large amounts of money will only serve to further alienate the recipient 
from the other stake holders. If it is the FD, then it will serve to alienate them. 
The very fact that World Bank funds would be available made the FD even more 
repressive. If it is the NGO then it will alienate them also. Perhaps, the residual 
credibility enjoyed by the NGO for its previous work can rub off in this initiative 
also, but then, after a while, the contradictions in the plan will come out, and 
even that NGO will be left without credibility. This type of intervention also means 
that the others are disempowered to that extent. If a component, or consequence, 
of the plan is eviction it should not be implemented. If the World Bank, or the 
forest department or NGOs, mean large externa! funding then the unequivocal 
answer can only be NO. If any of them mean empowerment of the people, and 
return of control of their homelands to them, they will be welcomed. But let the 
people decide. It cannot be done by an actor who has long been hostile. 


We had mentioned that we are in agreement with the goals, but not the means. 
Our analysis shows why. To quote the father of our nation, Mahatma Gandhi, 
‘The means and the ends are both important, but we have control only over the 
means. Once we take care of them, the ends will take care of themselves.’ The 
fact that ends cannot justify the means has long been accepted. 


The issue of alternatives is also one of values, and belief systems. Biodiversity 
cannot be conserved in isolation. The rapid urbanization and resultant consump- 
tion patterns, will ensure that even these oasis will be wiped out by acid rain, 
like the German Black Forest. The GEF and by extension the World Bank can 
be excused for thinking that problems can be solved by throwing money at it. 
That is the bankers approach. Unfortunately, there are some things that money 
cannot buy. Biodiversity is one of them. 
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Other related titles available 


Why does Nagarhole Burn?; PAPA (091)601302[001]}—001—A 
Anita Cheria 


This book is the outcome of a study on the effects of forest laws on 
forest dwellers. It is based mainly on discussions with the adivasi and 
analysis of the relevent Acts from a people’s perspective—supported by 
evidence from the documents of the government itself. It has 


e A historical perspective 
e Aciause by clause analysis of the Karnataka Forest Act 


e Extracts from the international covenents signed by India and the 
World Bank operational directives 


e A detailed analysis of the indicative ecodevelopment plan for Na- 
garhole submitted to the World Bank 


e An overview of the situation on the ground. 


By juxtaposing the rules and reality—as admitted by the government 
itself(—the author enables the readers to come to their own conclusion 
as to why does Nagarhole burn? 


Rupees 60.00; abroad US$ 15.00 
June 1995 


Tribals in our global village 
edwin 


A book giving an overview of the global processes and the issues facing 
the adivasi today. Outlines the basic components of a possible agenda 
for the adivasi to reclaim their rightful place in the comity of nations. 
Released at the first adivasi sangamam. 


Rupees 95; abroad US$ 5.95 
October 1992 


Addresses in the front cover 


a search for justice 


The adivasi of south India, after centuries of being invisible and being 
' forcibly kept under subjugation, are slowly emerging from thraldom to 
claim their place under the sun. In this process of self affirmation and 
self assertion, their process of unification to fight oppressive forces is 
quite historic. One of the most visible events in this process was the 
first Adivasi Sangamam, held at Mananthawady in Kerala from 12 to 19 
October 1992 and the subsequent events that came to the public eye 
with the District Collector of Palakkad in Kerala taken hostage on 15 
October 1996, or reports of the ‘adivasi’ burning the Nagarhole forests— 
both by non—adivasis! 


Though a significant event in itself, the Sangamam is a product of many 
years of quiet, untiring work by many dedicated people—both adivasi 
and non-adivasi—and of global processes. Thereafter there has been a 
sustained campaign for restoration of their land and rights, some of which 
have been sucessful, others not quite so. 


This is the process report of the adivasi search for justice in south India, 
mainly the Nilgiri Biosphere in the 1990s, setting it off in the international 
and national perspective, tracing their history from pre—independence, 
together with important documents of contemporary relevance to the adi- 
vasi. Though meant mainly for the adivasi themselves, it will be of use 
to human rights groups, NGOs, activists, government officials, academ- 
ics, researchers and students—yet simple enough for the general reader. 


This search is at a crucial juncture—whether it be at Nagarhole in Kar- 
nataka, for land restoration in Kerala, or in Tamilnadu. Though the Kerala 
High Court has ruled in their favor, the land restoration laws were nullified 
by the state legislature in Kerala shortly thereafter. In Nagarhole the 
World Bank and the government with systematic deception have finalized 
a plan to evict the adivasi from the forest. 


This work, by a team of action—researchers and analysts over five years, 
puts before the readers the true story behind the adivasi search for 
justice, so that they can judge for themselves: has the time come for 
justice? 


Rupees 500.00 [paper back]; Rupees 900.00 [hard cover] 
Abroad: US$ 50.00 [paper back]; US$ 95.00 [hard cover] 
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